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FAMILY LIBRARY, 



Thb publishers of the Family Library, anxious to obtain 
and to deserve the favourable opinion of the public, with 
pleasure embrace the present opportunity to exprem their 
warm and sincere thanks for the liberal patronage which has 
been bestowed upon their undertaking, and their determina- 
tion to do all that lies in their power to merit its continu- 
ance. For some time previous to the commencement of the 
Family Library, they had entertained thoughts and wishes 
of reducing the quantity of merely fictitious writings, which 
the reading public had made it their interest to issue firom 
their press ; and they were conscious that this could only 
be done by crabstituting for them works that should be equal^ 
entertaining and more instractive. The difficulty was to 
find an adequate supply of books possessing these requisites. 
At this time the attention of English philanthropists anfl 
authors was strongly turned to the general dissemination of 
nsefiil knowledge by means of popular abridgments, conve- 
nient in form, afToided at low prices, and as much as possi- 
ble simplified in style, so as to be accessible as well to the 
nieans as to the comprehension of ** the people," in eoati^ 
distinction to the educated and the wealthy. The result has 
been the production of numerous collections, embrachigvrell 
written works treating of ahnost eveiy department of ait and 
sdence, and, by their simplicity, clearness, and entire fireedom 
from technicality, exactly calculated to attract and compen- 
sate the attention of the general reader. From these oolleo- 
tions, vrith additions and unprovements, and such alterations 
as were necessary to adapt the work to the taste and wants 
of the American public, Habpbr's Family Libbast has 
been composed ; and it is with pride and pleasure that the 
publishers acknowledge the distinguished favour with which 
rt has been received. The approbation and support that 
have already been bestowed upon it are greater than have 
ever been conferred upon any work of a similar character 
published in the United States ; and the sale of every siic- 
ceeding volume still demonstrates its continually increasing 
popularity^ In several instances gentlemen of wealth ^ania 
of excellent judgment have been so much pleased vrith the 
character of the Library, that they have purchased numbers 
of complete sets as appropriate and valuable gifts to the 
families of their less opulent relatives ; and others have, 
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. unsolicited, been active in their endeavours to extend its 
circulation among their friends and aequaintances. With 
these strong inducements to persevere, the publishers are 
resolvedto prosecute their undertaking with additional zeal, 
energy, and circumspection. What has been done they 
desire their patrons to consider rather in the light of an ex- 
periment, than a specimen of what they hope and intend to 
accomplish: they freely and gratefully acknowledge that 
the circulation and popularity of the Family Library are now 
such as to justify them in disregarding expense, and to 
demand from them every care and every exertion. It shall 
be their study to make such arrangements as shall warrant 
them in assuring the friends and patrons of the Library that 
the forthcoming volumes, instead of decreasing in interest 
and value, will be found still more deserving of the support 
and approbation of the public than those which have pre- 
ceded diem. 

In order to render it thus meritorious, the proprietors y 
intend incorporating in it hereafter, selections of the best \ 
. productions from the various other Libraries and Miscella- r 
nies now publishing in Europe. Several well-known au- 
thors have been engaged to prepare for it also works of an 
American character; and the Family Libraryj token com- 
pletedf tmll include a volume on every useful and interesting 
subject not embraced in the other "Libraries*' now prepar- 
ing by the same publishers. The entire series will be the 
f)roduction of authors of eminence, who have acquired ce- 
ebrity by their literary labours, and whose names, as they 
appear in succession, will afford the surest guarantee for tlje 
satisfactory manner in which the subjects will be treated. 

With these arrangements, the publishers flatter themselves 
that they will be able to offer to the American publicawork 
of unparalleled merit and cheapness, forming a body of litera- 
ture which will obtain the praise of having instructed many, 
and amused all ; and, above eveiy other species of eulogy, 
of being fit to be inteoduced to the domestic circle without 
reserve or exception. 

Thb Dramatic Series of 'the Family Library will consist 
principally of the works of those Dramatists who flourished 
contemporaneously with Shakspeare, in vrbich all such 
passages as are inconsistent with modem delicacy will be 
omittM. The number of volumes will be limited, and they 
will be bound and numbered in such a manner as to render it 
not essentially necessary to obtain them to complete a set of 
the Family Cibrary. 
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PREFACE. 



In giving an account of the Holy Land* an 
author, upon examining his materials, finds him- 
self presented with the choice either of simple 
history on the one hand, or of mere local descrip- 
tion on the other ; and the character of his book is 
of coarse determined by the selection which he 
naakes of the first or the second of these depart- 
ments. The volumes on Palestine hitherto laid 
before the public will accordingly be found to con- 
tain either a bare abridgment of the annals of the 
Jewish people, or a topographical delineation of 
the country, the cities, and the towns which they 
inhabited, from the date of the conquest under 
Joshua, down to the period of their dispersion by 
Titus and Adrian. Several able works have re- 
cently appeared on each of these subjects, and 
have been, almost without exception, rewarded with 
the popularity which is seldom refused to learning 
and eloquence. But it occurred to the writer of 
the 'following pages, that the expectations of the 
general reader would be more fully answered 
were the two plans to be united, and the constitu- 
tion, the antiquities, the religion, the literature, and 
even the statistics of the Hebrews combined with 
the narrative of their rise and fall in the sacred land 
bestowed upon their fathers. 

A2 






10 nUBVACB. 

In following out this scheme, he has made it his 
study to leave no source of information unexplored 
which might supply the means of illustrating the 
political condition of the Twelve Tribes imme* 
diately after they settled on the banks of the Jordan. 
The principles which entered into the constitution 
of their commonwealth are extremely interesting, 
both as they afford a fine example of the progress 
of society in one of its earliest stages, when the 
migratory shepherd gradually assumes the habits 
of the agriculturist ; and also as they confirm the 
results of experience, in other cases, in regard to 
the change which usually follows in the form of 
civil government, and in the concentration of power 
in the hands of an individual. 

The chapter on the Literature and Religion of 
the Ancient Hebrews cannot boast of a great va« 
riety of materials, because what of the subject is 
not known to tlie youngest reader of the Bible must 
be sought for in the writings of Rabbinical authors, 
who have unfortunately directed the largest share 
of their attention to the minutest parts of their 
Law, and expended the labour of elucidation on 
those points which are least interesting to the rest 
of the world. It is to be deeply regretted, that so 
little is known respecting the Schools of the Pro- 
phets — ^those seminaries which sent forth, not only 
the orduiary ministers of the Temple and the Syna- 
gogue, but also that more distinguished order of 
men who were employed as instruments for reveal- 
ing the future intentions of Providence. But the 
Author hesitates not to say, that he has availed 
himself of all the materials which the research of 
modem times has brought to light, while he has 
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careftdly rejected all such speculations or eon- 
jectures as might gratify the curiosity of learning 
without tending to edify the youthful mind. The 
account which ts given of the Feasts and Fasts of 
the Jews, hoth before and afler the Babylonian Cap- 
tivity, will, it is hoped, prove useful to the reader, « 
more especially by pointing out to him appropriate 
subjects of reflection while perusing the Sacred 
Recohls. 

The history of Palestine, prior to the Fall of Je- 
russdem, rests upon the authority of the inspired 
writers, or of those annalists, such as Josephus 
and Tacitus, who flourished at the period of the 
events which they describe. The narrative, which . 
brings down the fortunes of that remarkable coun* 
try to the present day, is much more various both 
in its subject and references ; more especially where 
it embraces the exploits of the Crusaders, those 
renowned devotees of religion, romance, and chiv- 
alry. The reader will find in a narrow compass 
the substance of the extensive works of Fifller, 
Wilken, Michaud, and Mills. In the more modem 
part of this historical outline, in which the aflairs 
of Palestine are intimately connected with those 
of Egypt, it was thought unnecessary to repeat 
facts mentioned at some length in the volume 
already j>ubUshed on the latter country.* 

The topographical description of the Holy Land 
is drawn from the works of the long series of trav- 
ellers and pilgrims, who, since the time of the faith- 
ful Doubdan, have visited the interesting scenes 
where the Christian Faith had its origin and com- . 
pletion. On this subject Maundrell is still a prin- ^ 

[• No. XXm. or tbia VamUy Libniy.] 
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12 PESFACE. ' 

cipal authority ; for, while we have the best reason 
to believe that he recorded nothing but what he 
saw, we can trust implicitly to the accuracy of his 
details in describing every thing which fell undei 
his observation. The same high character is due 
to Pococke and Sandys, writers whose simplicity 
of style and thought afTord a voucher for the truth 
of their narratives. Nor are Thevenot, Paul Lucas, 
and Careri, though less frequently consulted, at all 
unworthy of confidence as depositaries of historical 
facts. In more modem times we meet with equal 
fidelity, recommended by an exalted tone of feel- 
ing, in the volumes of Chateaubriand and Dr. Rich- 
aidson. Clarke, Burckhardt, Buckingham, Legh^ 
Henniker, Jowett, Light, Macworth, Irby and Man- 
gles, Came, and Wilson, have not only contributed 
valuable materials, but also lent the aid of their 
names to correct or to confirm the statements of 
some of the more apocryphal among their prede- 
cessors. 

The chapter on Natural History has no preten- 
sions to scientific arrangement or technical precision 
in its delineations. On the contrary, it is calculated 
solely for the common reader, who would soon be 
disgusted with the formal notation of the botanist, 
and could not understand the learned terms in 
which the student of zoology too oflen finds the 
knowledge of animal nature concealed. Its main 
object is to illustrate the Scriptures, by giving an 
account of the quadmpeds, birds, serpents, plants, 
and firuits which are mentioned from time to time 
by the inspired writers of either Testament. 

Edinboroh, Septembery 1831. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Introductory OhaenxUutns, 

iDferest ittaebed to tlie Histoiy of Paleatbio— BmmiteVIe Clwnetar «f 
tlie Hebrew People-^Their fonall Beginning and aMoniahing IncnatM 
—The Variety of Fortune they tinderwent— Their conatant Attach* 
ment to the Promised Land— The Subject presents an Interestinf 
^Problem to the Histmian and Politidan— The Connexion with Chfle^ 
tianity — Effect of this Religion on the Progress of Society— -lo^ort- 
ance of the Subject to the pious Reader— Holy Places— Pilgrims— 
Grounds fbr believing the ancient Traditions on this Heul— C^nstan- 
thWB and the Empress Helena— Relics— Natar^ Scenery— Extent of 
Oanhan-^Fertility— Geographical Distribution— Countries Eastwaid 
<it dM Jordan — Galilee — Bethlehem— Samaria— Jericho— The Dead 
Sea— Tftble representing the Possessions of the Twelve Tribes. 

Thk countiy to which the name of Palestine is gi^en by 
the modems is that portion of the Turkish empire in Asia 
who is comprehended within the Slst and 34th degrees 
of north latitude, and extends from the Mediterranean to 
the Syrian Desert, eastward of the river Jordan and the 
Bead Sea. Whether viewed as the source of our religious 
fidlh, or as the most ancient fountain of our historical 
knowledge, this singular spot of earth has at all times been 
tegarded with feelings of the deepest interest and curiosity. 
fiSi&bited for many ages by a peopU entitled above all 

B3 
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others to the distinction of peculiar, it presents a record of 
eyents such as have not come to pass in any other land, 
monuments of a belief denied to aU other nations, hope* 
not elsewhere cherished, but which, nevertheless, are con* 
nected with the destiny of the whole human race, and 
stretch forward to the consummation of all terrestrial things. 
To the eye of mere philosophy nothinff can appear more 
striking than the effects produced upon the world at larpe 
by the opinions and events which originated among the 
Jewish people. A pastoral family, neither so numerous, 
so warlike, nor so well instructed in the arts of civilized 
life as many others in the same quarter of the globe, sradu- 
ally increased into a powerful communityi Ixwame distin- 
guished by a system of doctrines and usages different from 
UiOse of all the surrounding tribes ; retaining it, too, amid the 
numerous changes of fortune to which they were subjected, 
and finally impressing its leading principles upon the most 
enlightened nations of Asia and of Europe. At a remote era 
Abraham crosses the Euphrates, a solitary traveller, not 
knowing whither he went, but obeying a divine voice, which 
called hmi from among idolaters to become the father of a 
new people and of a purer faith, at a distance from his 
native country. His grandson Jacob, a ^ Syrian ready to 
perish," goes down into Egypt with a few individuals, 
where his descendants, although evil entreated and afflicted, 
became a <* nation, great, mighty, and populous," and 
whence they were deHvered by the special interposition of 
Heaven. Iii prosperity and adversity they are still the 
objects of the same vigilant Providence which reserved 
them for a great purpose to be accomplished in the latter 
days ; wMle the Israelites themselves, as if conscious that 
their election was to be crowned with momentous results, 
still kept their thoughts fixed on Palestine, as the theatre 
of their glory, not less than as the possession of their 
tribes. 

^ We accordingly see them at one period in bondage, the 
victims of a relentless tyranny, and menaced with complete 
extirpation ; but the hope of enjoying the land promised to 
their fathers never ceased to animate their hearts, for they 
trusted that God would surely visit them in the house of 
thdr affliction, and, in his appointed time, cany them into 
the inheritance of peace and rest At a later epoch w« 
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Wwid Hbmtk Kwnit vmymtaipliweB hj the haiidi of^Uola* 
tara» wIm osed aU the motives which iprinff from few and 
Ikmh inteteet to secure their compliance wiui a foreign wot* 
4diip ; but rejecting aU such indaeements, they etill con* 
tailed a separate people, steadily resisting the operatioii 
^ these canses which, in almost every other instance, have 
lieeA found sofficient to melt down a vanquiriied horde into 
tlM population and habits of their masters. At len^ they 
appear as the instruments of a dispensation which em- 
braces the dearest interests of all the sons of Adam ; and 
which, in happier circnmstances than ever fell to thmr 
own lot, has already modified and greatly exalted the char- 
acter, the institutions, and the prospects of the most im- 
proved portion of mankind in both hemispheres of the 
globe. 

Connected with Christianity, indeed, the history of the 
Hebrews rises before the reflecting mind in a very singular 
point of view ; for, in opposition to their own wishes they 
laid the foundations of a rehgion which has not only 
SQperseded their peculiar rites, but is rapidly advancing 
towards that universal acceptation which they were wont 
to anticipate in fevour of their own ancient law. In spite 
ef themselves they have acted as the little leaven which was 
destined to leaven the whole lump ; and in performing this 
eifioe, they have proceeded with nearly the same absence 
of intention and consciousness as the latent principle of 
fermentation to which the metaphor bean allusion. They 
aimed at one thing, and have accomplished another ; hA 
while we compare the means with the ends, whether in their 
physical or moral relations, it must be admitted that we 
therein examine one of the most remarkable events le- 
oerded in the annals of the human race. 

Abstracting his thoughts from all the considerations of 
wipematural agency which are suggested by the inspired 
Barrative, a candid man will nevertheless feel himself com- 
pelled to acknowledge that the course of events which con- 
^tutes the history of ancient Palestine has no parallel in 
^ny ether part of the world. Fixing his eye on the small 
^etriet of Judea, he calls to mind that eighteen hundred 
years ago there dwelt in that little region a singular and 
irather retired people, who, however, dmered from the rest 
of maiJiiiid in the^ery important circumataBceef not btiag 



idolAtets. He looki around upon eveix other eooiltiy of 
the earth, where he diecovew saperstitione of the mort 
hateful and de^adins kind, darkening all the proiqpecte of 
the haman being, and corrupting hie moral nature in it« 
▼ery source. He observes that some of these nations a^ 
tax advanced in many intellectual accomplishments, yet, 
being unable to shake off the tremendous load of error by 
whidi they are pressed down, are extremeljr irregular apd 
capricious, both in the management of their reason and in 
the application of their affections. He learns, moreover, 
that this little spot called Palestine is despised and scorned 
by those proud kingdoms, whose wise men would not for « 
moment allow themselves to imagine, that any speculation 
or tenet arising from so Ignoble a quarter could have the 
slightest influence upon their belief, or affect, in the. most 
minute degree, the general character of their social con- 
dition. 

But, behold, while he yet muses over this mtereiting 
scene, a Teacher springs up from among the lower orders 
of the Hebrew people, — ^himself not less contemned by his 
countrymen than they were by the warlike Romans aiMi the 
philosophic Greeks, — ^whose doctrines, notwithstanding, 
continue to gain ground on eveiy hand, till at last the proud 
monuments of pagan superstition, consecrated by the woi^ 
ship of a thousand years, and supported by the authority 
of the most powerful monarchies in the world, fall one after 
another at the approach of his disciples, and before .the 
prevailing efficacy of the new faith. A little stone becomes 
a mountain, and fills the whole earth. Judea swells in its 
dimensions till it covers half the globe, carrying captivity 
captive, not by force of arms, but by the progress of opin^ 
ion and the power of truth. All the nations of Europe in 
successive ages, — Greek, Roman, Barbarian, — ^glory in the 
name of the humble Gaiilean ; armies, greater than those 
which Persia in the pride of her ambition led forth to 
conquest, are seen swarming into Asia, with the sole view 
of getting possession of his sepulchre ; while the East and 
the West combine to adorn with their troasures the stable 
in which he was bom, and the sacred mount on which he 
surrendered his precious life.* 

* JBee Dialognes on Natural and Revealed Religion. By tbe Bsv. 
BoteK MowhiMid, D.D., p. Ml,— en able and teteiwdi^( w«rk. 
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On tliefle grounds, th^re is presented to the tustoriaa and 
^litieiaa it problem of the most inteiesting luturo, and 
which is not to be sohred I7 any reference to the ordinaiy 
principles whence mankind are induced to act or to suffor. 
The effiMsts, too, produced on society, exceed aU calculap 
tioB. U is in vam that we attempt to compare them to 
tiiose more common rovolutions which have changed for a 
time the fece of nations, or given a new dynasty to ancient 
wnpires. The impression made by such events soon passes 
away : the troubled surface quickly resumes its equilibrium, 
and displays its wonted tranquillity ; and hence we mmy 
amrert, that the present condition of the world is not mu<m 
dilTerent from iviiat it would have been, thouvfa Alexander 
had never been bom and Julius Cissar had died ni Ins 
evadle. But the occurrences that enter into the histoiy 
of Palestine possess an influence on human affairs which 
ham no other limits than the existence of the gpedee, and 
whick will be everywhere more dee{rfy iek in proportion 
as society advances in knowledge and refinement. The 
^Tfeoteflt natiottfl upon eaith trace their happiness and 
eiviSization to it« benign principles and lofty sanctions. 
SeivRoe, freedom, and security, attend its progress among 
all oonditions of men ; raising the low, beinending the 
anfortanate, giving strength to the arm of law, and break- 
ktf the rod of the oppressor. 

^Nor is the subject of less interest to the pious Cluistian, 
who confines his thoughts to the momentous ftcts which 
iHustrate the early amials of his religion. His aflbctions 
aie bound to Palertine by the strongest associations ; and 
every portion of its vaned territory, its mountains, its lakes, 
and even its deserts are consecrated in his eyes as the 
scene of some mighty occurrence. His fancy clothes with 
qnafictias almost -celestial that holy land, 

Over wboMaerea walked tbose blessed fteC, . 
Which eighteen hundred years ago were nailed 
For our advantage to the bitter croea.'*' 

In a former age, when devotional feelings were wont to 
assume a more poetical form than suits the taste of the 
present times^ an undue importance, perhaps, was placed 

^ Shakspeaie, BaoTT IV. Fut L Aet 1. 
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on the mere localities of Judea, viewed as the theatre on 
which the great events of Christianity were realized, and 
more especially on those relics which were considered as 
identifying particular spots, honoured by the sufferings or 
triumph of its Divine author. The zealous pilgrim, who 
had travelled many thousand miles amid the most appalling 
dangens, required a solace to his faith in the contemplation 
of the cross, or in being permitted to kiss the threshold of 
the tomb in which the body of his Redeemer was laid. To 
such a character no description could be too minute, no details 
could be too particular. Forgetful of the ravages inflicted 
on Jerusalem by the hand of the Romans, and by the more 
iiirious anger of her own children within her,— fulfilling 
unifiteationally that tremendous doom which was pro- 
nounced from the Mount of Olives, — ^the simple worshipper 
expected to see the hall of judgment, the house of Pilate, 
and the palace of the high-priest, and to be able to trace 
through the streets and lanes of the holy city the path which 
led his Saviour to Calvary. This natural desire to awaken 
piety through the medium of the senses, and to banish all 
onbelief by touching with the hand, and seeing with the 
eye, the memorials of the crucifixion, has, there is TeBSon 
to af^rehend, been sometimes abused by fraud as well as 
- by ignorance. 

But it is nevertheless worthy of remark, that firom the 
very situation of Jerusalem, so well defined by natural 
limits which it cannot have passed, there is less d£9iculty in 
determining places with a certain degree of precision mut 
would be experienced in any other ancieiit town. Nor euk 
it be justly questioned, that the primitive Christians marked 
with peculiar care the principal localities distinguished hr 
the deeds or by the afflictions of their Divine Master. U 
is natural to suppose, as M. Chateaubriand well observes, 
that the apostles and relatives of our Saviour, who com* ' 
posed his first church upon earth, were perfectly acquainted 
with all the circiOnstances attending his life, his ministiy, 
and his death ; and as Golgotha and the Mount of Olives 
were not enclosed within the walls of the city, they would 
encounter less restraint in performing their devotions in the 
{uLaces which were sanctified by his more frequent presence 
and miracles. Besides, the knowledge of these scenes was 
foon extended to a veiy wide circle. The triumph of Pen* 
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tettst lacfeafled vastly the number of befieven; andliexice 
a reffttlar con^gation appears to have been formed in Je- 
ronJem before the expiry of the third year from thai 
memorable epoch. If it be admitted that the eaily Chris- 
tians were allowed to erect monuments to their religions 
worship, or even to select houses for their periodical assem- 
blies, tile probability will not be questioned that they fixed 
upon those interesting spots which had been distinguished 
by the wonders of their faith. 

At the commencement of the troubles in Judea, during 
the reign of Vespasian, the Christiansof Jerusalem withdrew 
tit Pella, and as soon as their metropolis was demolished they 
returned to dwell among its ruins. In the space of a few 
months they could not have forgotten the position of their 
sanctuaries, which, .generally speaking, being situated out- 
side the walls, could not have suffered so much from the 
siege as the moris lojfty edifices within. That the holy 
places were known to all men in the time of Adrian is de- 
monstrated by an undeniable fact. This emperor, when he 
rebuilt the city, erected a statue of Venus on Mount Cal- 
vary, and another of Jupiter on the sacred sepulchre. The 
ffTotto of Bethlehem was given up to the rites of Adonis ; 
3ie jeaJouOT- of the idolaters thus publishing, by their abomt 
nable proranations, the sublime doctrines of the Cross, 
which it was their object to conceal or to calumniate. 

Bnt Adrian, although actuated by an ardent zeal in be- 
half of his own deities, did not persecute the Christians at 
large. His resentment seems to have been confined to the 
N4izarenes in Jerusalem, whom he could not help regarding 
as a portion of the Jewish nation, — the irreconcilable ene-^ 
mies of Rome. We accordingly perceive, that be had no 
sooner dispersed the church of the Circumcision established 
in the holy city, than he permitted within its walls the 
formation of a Christian community, composed of Gentile 
converts, whose political principles, he imagined, were less 
inimical to the sovereignty of the empire. At the same 
time he wrote to the governors of his Asiatic provinces, in- 
structing them not to molest the believers in (/hrist, mere^f 
on account of their creed, but to reserve all punishment 
for crimes committed against the laws and the public tran- 

SQilUty. It has therefore been very generally admitted, that 
vring this period of repose^ and even down to the reign of 
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BioeUiiai^ the £ullifttl at Jeras&leiii, now oaBed JBlia, eelo*' 
biated the myeteries of theii religion in puhKe, aodooiMe'- 

Juently had altan conaecrated to theif wonhipb li, in^ 
eed, they were not allowed the posseseion of Csilvary, the • 
Holy Sepulchre, and of Bethlehem, where they might sol^ 
emnize their sacred rites, it is not to be imagined that the 
memory of these holy sanctuaries could be effaced Itoib 
their affectionate recollection* The very idols served to 
mark the places where the Christian redemption waa begiia 
and completed. Nay, the pagans themselves cherished the 
expectation that the temple of Venus, erected on the eaiB- 
mit of Calvary, would not prevent the Christians from vie* 
iting that holy mount ; rejoicing in the idea, as the hiele^ 
rian Sozomen expresses it, that the Nazarenes, when they 
repaired to Golgotha to pray, would appear to the publie 
eye to be offering up their luioration to the daughter of Ju- 
piter. This is a striking proof that a perfect knowledge of 
the sacred places was retained by the church of Jerusalem 
in the middle of the second century. At a somewhat later 
period, when exposed to persecution, if they were not al- 
lowed to build their altars at the Sepulchre, or proceed 
without apprehension to the scene of the Nativity, they 
enjoyed at least the consolation of keeping alive the lemmn* 
brance of the great events connected with these interesting^ 
monuments of their faith ; anticipating, at the same time, 
the approaching ruin of that proud superstiti(m by which 
they had been so long oppressed. 

The .conversion of Constantino gave a new vigour to 
these local reminiscences of the evangelical histoiy. Thai 
celebrated ruler wrote to Macarius, bishop of Jeruaakm, to 
cover the tomb of Jesus Qhrist with a magnifiomt church; 
while his mother, the Empress Helena, repaired in peraoo. 
to Palestine, in order to give a proper efficacy to the seal 
which animated the throne, and to assist in seaicbittg for 
the venerable remains of the first age of the gospeL To 
this illustrious female is ascribed the glory of restoring to 
reliffion some of its most valued memorials. Not satisfied 
with the splendid temple erected at the Holy Sepulchre^ the 
ordered two similar edifices to be reared under her 0¥Pn 
auspices ; one over the manner of the Messiah at BetlUe* 
hem, and the other on the Mount of Olives, to oonunemo* 
rate his ascension into heaven. Chapels, dtans and hooiM 
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-of pitqrnr gradually maxked «U the places oomaerated hf 
tibe acts of the S(mi of Man ; the oral traditions were forth* 
■ ^nrith committed to writing, and thereby secured for ever 
from the treachery of individual recollection.* 

These considerations give great probability to the con- 
jectures of those pious persons who, in the fourth cen-* 
tuxy of our era, assisted the mother of Constantine ia fixing 
the locality of holy scenes. From that period down to the 
^present day, the devotion of the Christian and the avarice 
of the Mohammedan have sufficiently secured the remem- 
brance both of the places and of the events with which 
they are associated. But no length of time can wear out 
the impression of deep reverence and respect which are ex- 
cited by an actual examination of those interesting spots 
that witnessed the stupendous occurrences recorded in the 
inspired volume. Or, if there be in existence any cause 
-which could effectually counteract such natural and laudable 
feelings, it is the excessive minuteness of detaU and fanci- 
ful description usually found to acoMnpany the exhibition 
of sacred relics. The Christian traveller is delighted when 
he obtains the first glance of Carmel, of Tabor, of LH>anus, 
41^ of Olivet ; his heart opens to many touching recollec- 
tions at the moment when the Jordan, the Lake of Tibe- 
riaS) and even the waters of the Deaid Sea spread them- 
aelves out before his eyes ; but neither his piety nor his be- 
lief IB strengtheiied when he has presented to him a portion 
of the cross whereon our Saviour was suspended, the nails 
that pierced his hands and feet, the linen in which his body 
was wrapped, the stone on which his corpse reposed in the 
sepulchre, as well as that occupied by the ministering angel 
on the morning of the resurrection. The skepticism with 
which such doubtful remains cannot fail to be examined 
IB turned into positive disgust when the guardians of 
the grotto at Bethlehem undertake to show the water 
wherein the infant Messiah was washed, the milk of the 
blessed Virgin his mother, the swaddling-clothes, the man- 
ger, and other particulars neither less minute nor less im- 
probable. 

But such abuses, the fruit of many ages of credulity and 

* Chatesnbrlsnd Itin^raira, tome i. p^ 48, fte. Sounn. lib. Ul. e. JU 
' ). Hiot. EccLUb. vt & Cyril. Cat. xvL 
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ignorance, do not materially dfrnmiith the foioe of the ii 
pression produced by scenes which no art can change, and 
nardly any description can disguise. The hills still stand 
round about Jerusalem, as they stood in the days of David 
and of Solomon. The dew falls on Hermon, the oedan. 
grow on Libanus, and Kishon, that ancient river, draws its 
stream from Tabor as in the times of old. The Sea of 
Galilee still presents the same natural accompaniments, the 
fig-tree springs up by the wayside, the sycamore spreads 
its branches, and the vines and olives still climb the sides 
of the mountains. The desolation which covered the Cities 
of the Plain is not less striking at the |>resent hour than 
when Moses with an inspired pen recoided the judemenC 
of God ; the swellings of Jordan are not less regular in 
their rise than when the Hebrews first approached its banks ; 
and he who goes down from Jerusalem to Jericbo still incurs 
the greatest hazard of falling among thieves. There is, in 
fact, in the scenery and manners of Palestine, a perpetuity 
that accords well with the everlasting import of its historical 
records, and which enables us to identify with the utmost 
readiness the local imagexy of every great transaction. 

The extent of this remarkable country has varied at di^ 
ferent times, accoiUing to the nature of the government 
which it has either enjoyed or bera compelled to acknow- 
ledge. When it was first occupied by the Israelites, the 
land of Canaan, properly so called, was confined between 
the shores of the Mediterranean and the western bank of 
the Jordan ; the breadth at no part exceeding fifty miles^ 
while the length hardly amounted to three times that space. 
At a later period, the arms of David and of his immediate 
successor carried the boundaries of the kingdom to the 
Euphrates and Orontes on the one hand, and in an opposite 
direction to the remotest confines of Edom and Moab. The 
population, as might be expected, has undergone a similar 
variation. It is true that no particular in ancient histoiy 
is liable to a better-founded suspicion than the numericii 
statements which respect nations and armies ; for pride and 
fear have, in their turn, contributed not a little to exagserate^ 
in rival countries, the amount of the persons capimle of 
taking a share in the field of battle. Proceeding on the 
usual grounds of calculation, we must infer, firom the num- 
ber of warriors whom Moses conducted through the des^ 
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that tli« Hebrew people, when tliejr croMed the Joidan, did 
not fi&U short of two millions ; while^ from facts recorded 
in the hook of Samuel, we may conclude with greater con- 
fidence that the enrolment made under the direction of Joid> 
must hate retained a gross population of five millions and 
a half. 

The present aspect of Palestine, under an administration 
^^heTe erery thing decays and nothing is renewed, can afford 
no j list criterion of the accuracy of such statements. Hasty 
observers have indeed pronounced that a hilly country des- 
titate of great rivers could not, even under the most skilful 
manaffement, supf^y food for so many mouths. But this 
precipitate conclusion has been vigorously combated by the 
most competent judges, who have taken pains to estimate 
the produce of a soil under the fertilizing influence of a sun 
'vrhich may be regarded as almost tropical, and of a well- 
regulated irrigation which the Syrians knew how to practise 
"with the greatest success. Canaan, it must be admitted, 
could not he compared to £g3rp^ in respect to com. There 
is no Nile to scatter the riches of an inexhaustible fecundity 
over its valleys and plains. StiU it was not without reason 
^at Moses described it as « a eood land, a land of brooks 
of water, of fountains, and depUns that spring out of valleys 
and hills ; a land of wheat, and barley, and vines, and fig- 
%rees, and pomegranates ; a land of oil-olive and honey ; a 
land wherein thou shalt eat bread without scarceness, thoa 
shalt not lack any thing in it ; a land whose stones are iron, 
and out of whose hills thou mayst dig brass."* 

The reports of the latest travellers confirm the accuracy 
of the picture drawn by this divine legislator. Near Jericho 
tiie wild olives continue to bear berries of a large size, which 
give the finest oil. In places subjected to irrigation, the 
same field, after a crop of wheat in May, produces pulse in 
autumn. Several of the trees are continually bearing 
flowers and fruit at the same time, in all their stages. The 
mulberry, planted in straight rows in the open field, is fes- 
tooned b^ the tendrils of the vine. If this vegetation seems 
to lanffuish or become extinct during the extreme heats, — 
if in £e moimtains it is at all seasons detached and inter- 
Zii|yted, — such exceptions to the general luxuriance are not 

* Desttrononqr vUL 7, 8^ 0. 
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to be Mcribed simply to tlie general cbancter of all hotctt* 
mates, but also to the state of barbarism in which the great 
mass of the present population is inunersed. 

Even in our day, some remains are to be found of the 
walls which the ancient cultivators built to support the soil 
on the declivities of the mountains ; the form of the cisterns 
in which they collected the rain-water ; and traces of the 
canals by which this water was distributed over the fields. 
These labours necessarily created a prodigious fertility 
under an ardent sun, where a little moisture was the only 
requisite to revive the vegetable world. The accounts given 
by native writers respectmg the productive qualities of Ju- 
dea are not in any degree opposed even by the present 
aspect of the country. The case is exactly the same with 
some islands in the Archipelago ; a tract, from which a 
hundred individuals can hardly draw a scanty subsistence, 
formerly maintained thousands in affluence. Moses might 
justly say that Canaan abounded in milk and honey. The 
flocks of the Arabs still find in 'it a luxuriant pasture, while 
the bees deposite in the holes of the rocks their deticious 
stores, whicn are sometimes seen flowing down the surface* 

The opinions just stated in regard to the fertility of 
ancient ralestine receive an ample confirmation firom the 
Roman historians, to whom, as a part of their extensive 
empire, it was intimately known. Tacitus, especially, in 
language which he appears to have formed for his own use, 
describes its natural qualities vdth the utmost precision, and, 
as is his manner, suggests rather than specifies a catalogue 
of productions, the accuracy of which is verified by the 
latest observations. The soU is rich, and the atmosphere- 
diy ; the country yields all the fruits which are known in 
Italy, besides balm and dates.* 

But it has never been denied that there is a remarkable 
difference between the two sides of the ridge which fonns 
the central chain of Judea. On the western acclivity, the 
soil rises from the sea towards the elevated ground in four 
distinct terraces, which are covered with an unfading ver- 

* Terra flnesqne, qua ad Orientem vergnnt, Arabia t«nninantiu' ; a 
meridle JEgyptua objacet ; ab occaaa PhoBoicea et mare ; septemtrionem 
a latere Syriae ionge prospectant Corpora booiinam salubna et fbrealia 
iaborem: rari imbrai, uber aolam : fttiges noetnun ad morein; pnHmt' 
4iif ess balssmum et palmae. Hist. lib. v. c. 0. 
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foe. The slioFe is lined in^lth mastio-tTeei, peluM, 
pTkkly pears. Higher up, the vinef , the olives, and the 
sycamores amply repay the labour of the cultivator; nato* 
lid groves arise, consisting of evergreen oaks, cypresses, 
andrachn^s, and turpentines. The &ce of the earth is em- 
helliehed with the rosemary, the cytisus, and the hyacinth. 
In a word, the vegetation of these mountains has been com- 
pared to that of drete. European, visiters have dined under 
the shade of a lemon-tree as large as one of our strongest 
oaks, and have seen sycamores, the foUage of which was 
sufficient to cover thirty persons along with their horses 
and camels. 

On the eastern side, however, the scanty coating of mould 
yields a less magnificent crop. From the summit of the 
hills a desert stretches along to the Lake Asphaltites, pre- 
senting nothing but stones and ashes, and a few thorny 
shrahs. The sides of the mountains enlarge, and assume 
an aspect at once more grand and more barren. By litUe 
and little the scanty vegetation languishes and dies ; even 
mosses disappear, and a red burning hue succeeds to the 
whiteness of the rocks. In the centre of this amphitheatre 
there is an arid basin, enclosed on all sides with summits 
scattered over with a yellow-coloured pebble, and affording 
a single aperture to the east, through which the surface of 
the ]Dead Sea and the distant hills of Arabia present them- 
selves to the eye. In the midst of this country of stones, 
Micircled by a wallj we perceive extensive ruins, stunted 
cypresses, bushes of the aloe and prickly pear, while some 
huts of the meanest order, resembling whitewashed sepul 
chres, are spread over the desolated mass. This spot is 
Jerusalem.* 

This melancholy delineation, which was suggested by 
the state of the Jewish metropolis in the third century, is 
not quite inapplicable at the present hour. The scenery of 
external nature is the same, and the general asj^ect of the 
venerable city is very little change£ But as beauty is 
strictly a relative term, and is everywhere greatly affected 
by association, we must not be surprised when we read in 

* Belon, Observations de Singnlarit^s, p. 140. Hasselgqlst 's Tra vels, 
m. M. Korfe^a Travels In Palestine. Ctiataaabriaiid, tes Martyrs, vol. 
yLp.W. Sclialtze's Tr«TelB^.vot. U. p. 86. 
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tbe works of eastern Authors the high encomiums whiA 
are lavished upon the vicinity of the holy capital. Abo^ 
feda, for example, maintains, not only that Palestine is the 
most fertile pait of Syria, but also that the neighbourhood 
of Jerusalem is one of the most fertile districts of Palestine. 
In his eye, the vines, the fiff-trees, and the olive-grovea, 
with which the limestone cliffs of Judea were once covered, 
identified themselves with the richest returns of agricultural 
wealth, and more than compensated for the absence of 
those spreading fields waving with com which are neces- 
sary to convey to the mind of a European the ideas of 
fruitfiilness, comfort, and abundance. 

Following the enlightened narrative of Malta Brun, the 
reader will find that southward of Damascus, the point 
where the modem Palestine .may be said to begin, are the 
countries called by the Romans Auranitis and Gaulonitis, 
consisting of one extensive and noble plain, bounded on 
the north by Hermon or Djibel-el-Sheik, on the south-west 
by Djibel-Edjlan, and on the east by Haouran. In all 
these countries there is not a single stream which retains 
its water in summer. The most of the villages have their 
pond or reservoir, which they fill from one of the wadi, or 
brooks, during the rainy season. Of all these districts, 
Haouran is the most celebrated for the culture of wheat. 
Nothing can exceed in grandeur the extensive undulations 
Qf their fields, moving like the waves of the ocean in the 
wind. Bothin or Batanea, on the other hand, contains 
nothing except calcareous mountains, where there are vast 
caverns, iii which the Arabian shepherds live like the andent 
Troglodytes. Here a modem traveller. Dr. Seetzen, dis- 
covered, in the year 1816, the magnificent ruins of Gerasa, 
now called Djerash, where three temples, two superb am- 
phitheatres of marble, and hundreds of columns still remain 
among other monuments of Roman power. But by far the 
finest thing that he saw was a long street, bordered on each 
•ide with a splendid colonnade of Corinthian architecture, 
«nd temiinatipg in an open space of a semicircular fomii 
surrounded with sixty Ionic pillars. In the same neighbour 
hood the ancient Gilead is distinguished by a forest of 
etatel^ oaks, which supply wealth and employment to the 
inhabitants. Persa presents on its numerous terraces a 
saixtuze of vines, olives, and pomegranates. Karak-MMii% 
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^e capital of a district ooResponding to that of the.priim- 
tive Moabitea, still meets the eye, but is not to be con- 
founded with another town of a similar name in the Ston]^ 
Arabia.* • 

The countries now described lie on the eastern side of 
the river Jordan. But the same stream, in the upper part 
of its course, forms the boundary between Gaulonitis and 
the fertile Galilee, which is identical with the modem dis- 
trict of Szaffad. This town, which is remarkable for the 
beaaty of its situation amid ^rroves of myrtle, is supposed to 
be the ancient Bethulia, which was besieged by Hofofernes. 
Tabaria, an insignificant place, occupies the site of Tibe- 
rias, which gave its name to the lake more generally known 
by that of uenesareth, or the Sea of Galilee ; but industry 
has ijiow deserted its borders, and the fisherman with his 
skiff and his nets no longer animates the surface of its 
waters. Nazareth still retains some portion of its former 
consequence. Sis miles farther south stands the hill of 
Tabor, spmetimes denominated Itabyrius, presenting a 
vmramid. of verdure crowned with olives and sycamores. 
From the top of this mountain, the modem Tor and scene 
of the transfiguration, we look down on the river Jordani 
the Lake of Genesareth, and the Mediterranean Sea.t 

Galilee, says a leamed writer, would be a paradise were 
it inhabited by an industrious people under an enlightened 
government. Vine stocks are to be seen here a foot and a 
half in diameter, forming, by their twining branches, vast 
aiches and extensive clings of verdure. A cluster of 
grapes, two or three feet in length, will give an abundant 
supper to a whole family. The plains of Esdraelon are 
occupied by Arab tribes, around whose brown tents the 
sheep and lambs gambol to the sound of the reed, which at 
ni^t&ll calls them home.t 

For some years this fine coantry has groaned and bled 
under the malignant genius of Turkish despotism. The 
fields are left without cultivation, and the towns and vil- 
lages are reduced to beggary ; but the latest accounts firom 

• Seetaen,^ Annalss dss Voyagas, L 396; and OtRMponduice ds 

H. ZaclL 425. 
t MaundrelL p. W. . — . . ^ 

lCliatea]iteluidItla«nix«,IL 133. iUls Bnn, tsL IL U9-UI» 
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the Holy Land encourage ns to entertain the hope, that a 
milder administration will soon change the aspect of affaiis, 
and bestow upon the Syrian provinces at large some of the 
benefits which the more liberal policy of Mohammed Aii 
has conferred upon the pashalic of Egypt 

Proceeding from Gamee towards the metropolis, we enter 
the land of Samaria, comprehending the modem distiicts 
of Areta and Nablous. In the former we find the remains 
of Oesarea; and on the Gulf of St. Jean d'Acre stands the 
town of Caypha, where there is a good anchorase for ships. 
On the south-west of this gulf extends a diain of mountains, 
which terminates iA the promontory of Garmel, a name 
fiunoufl in the annals of our religion. There Elijah proved 
by miracles tbe divinity of his mission ; and there, in the 
middle ages of the church, resided thousands of Christian 
devotees, who sought a refttge for their piety in the caves 
of the rocks. Th^n the mountain was wholly covered with 
chapels and gardens, whereas at the present day nothing 
is to be seen but scattered ruins amid forests of oak ana 
olives, the bright verdure being only relieved by the white* 
ness of the calcareous clifGB over which they are suspended. 
The heights of Carmel, it has been frequently remarked, 
enjoy a pure and enlivening atmosphere, while the lower 
grounds of Samaria and Galilee axe obscured by the densest 
fogs. 

The Shechem of the Scriptures, successively known by the 
names of Neapolis and Nablous, still contains a considei^ 
able population, although its dwellings are mean and its 
inhabitants poor. The ruins of Samaria itself are now 
covered with orchards ; and the people of the district, who 
have for^tten their native dialect, as well perhaps as th^ 
angry disputes with the Jews, continue to worship the 
Deity on the verdant slopes of Gerizim. 

Palestine, agreeably to the modem acceptation of the 
term, embraces the country of the ancient Philistines, the 
roost formidable enemies of the Hebrew tribes prior to the 
reign of David. Besides Gaza, the chief town, we recog- 
nise the celebrated port of Jaffa or Yaffa, corresponding to 
the Joppa mentioned in the Sacred Writings, Kepeatedly I 

fortified and dismantled, this famous harbour has presented 
such a variety of i^peaxaiices, that the desoiption given of 



It in one age has huStj efer been found to tpply to ite 
eonditien in the yeiy next. 

Bethlehem, where the divine Meesias was bom, ia a large 
village inhabited promiBcuously by Christiana and Moaaut 
mans, who agree in nothing but their detestation of the 
tyranny by which they are both unmercifully oppresaed. 
The locality of the sacred manger is occupied by an elecant 
ehureh, ornamented by the pious offerings of all the nations 
of Ennme. It is not our intention to enter into a more 
minute discussion of those old traditions, by which thepa> 
ticvdar places rendered sacred by the Redeemer's presence 
He still marked out for the veneration of the faithful. They 
present much vagpieness, mingled with no small portion of 
unquestionable truth. At all events, we must not regard 
them in the same light in which we are compelled to view 
the story that claims for Hebron the posaeision of Abra* 
ham-a tomb, and attracts on this account the veneration 
both of Nazarenes and Moslems. 

To the north-east of Jerusalem, in the large and fertile 
valley called EUGaur, and watered by the Jordan, we find 
the village of Rah, ihe ancient Jericho, denominated by 
Moaea the City of Pakns. This is a name to which it is 
vtill entitled ; but the groves of opobalsamum, or balm of 
Mecsea^ have long disappeared ; nor is the neighbourhood 
wxy longer adorned with those singular flowers known 
among the Crusaders by the familiar appellation of Jericho 
msea. A little farther south two rough and barren chains 
of hills encompass with their dark steeps a long basin formed 
in a clay soil mixed with bitumen and rock-salt. The water 
contained in this hollow is impregnated with a solution of 
different saline substances, having lime, magnesia, and soda 
for their base, partially neutralized with muriatic and sul- 
phuric acid. The salt which it yields by evaporation is 
about one-fourth of its weight. The bituminous matter 
rises from time to time from the bottom of the lake, floats 
on the suifaee, and is thrown out on the shores, where it is 
gathered for various economical purposes. It is to be re- 
gratted that tins inland sea has not yet been examined with 
the attention which it deserves. We are told, indeed, by 
the greater number of those who have visited it, that neither 
fish nor shells are to be found in its waters ; that an un- 
wholesome vapour is constantly emitted from its bosom ; 
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and that ita lianka, liideoaa and deaolate in the extreme, arcr 
neTer cheered by the note of any bird. But it is admitted 
by the same travellers, that the inhabitants are not sensible 
of iuiy noxious qualities in its exhalations ; while th« ao- 
oounts formeriy believed^ that the winged tribes in attempt- 
ing to fly over it fell down dead, are now generally regarded 
as fabulous. Tradition supports the narrative of Sacred 
Scripture so far as to teach that the channel of the Dead 
Sea was once a fertile valley, partly resting on a mass of 
subterranean water, and partly composed of a stratum of 
bitumen ; and that a fire from heaven kindling these com- 
bustible materials, the rich soil sunk into the al^ss beneath* 
and Sodom and Cromorrah were <»nsumed in the tre- 
mendous conflagration. 

This brief outline of the geographical limits and phymcal 
characters of the Holy Land may prove sufficient as an 
introduction to its ancient history. Details much more 
ample are to be found in numerous works, whose authors, 
fascinated by the ioteresting recollections which almost 
every object in Palestine is fitted to suggest, have endea- 
voured to transfer to the minds of their r^^ers the profound 
impressions which they themselves experienced from a pei^ 
aonal review of ancient scenes and monuments. But we 
purposely refrain at present frY>m the minute description to 
which the subject so naturally invites us, because, in a sub- 
sequent part of our undertaking, we shall be unavoidably 
led into a train of local particularities, while setting forth 
the actual condition of the country and of its- venerable re- 
mains. Meantime, we supply, in the following table, the 
means of comparing the division or distribution of Canaaa 
among the Twelve Tribes, with that which was afterwaid 
adopted by the Romans. 

^eteat 
CtiiMiiitiih DivUon. bnelitfah TAy/Uioa. Boom UvWaa. 

Sidonians, Tribe of Asher (in Ubenns) ) 

iTfiTmmwn J Naphtsli (DOTtli-west of Om > Upper GsUlee.' 

unKDown j Lake of Gene«ir«h) S 

FinrizEitas, Zebalun (west of that lake) ) 

mk. mm^a i IsMcbar (Valley of Eadraelon, > Lower CtaUlta 

^"»"»°»^ { MountTabof) S 

u,^.^ ( Half-tribet>f Manasseh (Dora ) 

™^*^ { andCesarea) S Samsiia. 

llMsaiiM^ Epbraiin (Bheohem, Samaria) } 
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jkadeat 
Oamuitiib DlTidoo. bnelitidi IMrioo. IwwTlfTMw 



Jeboaites, Benjamin (Jericho, Jemmlenk) "\ 

Amorites, Hittitfl«y . . . Jndab (Hebron, Jodea proper) 1 JndM. 

Philtetiiiea, }Dan(Joj>pa) I 

Moabitesy Reuben (Pensa, Heshbon) i 

Amononites, Gflead, . . Gad (Decapolis, Ammonitis) ( 

In a pastoral country, such as that beyond the rirer Jor* 
dan especially, where the desert in most parts bordered upon 
the cultivated soil, the limits of the several possessions could 
not at all times be distinctly uMirked. It is well known^ 
besides, that the native inhabitants were never entirely ex- 
pelled by the victorious Hebrews, but that they retain^, in 
some instances by force, and in others by treaty, a consider- 
able portion of land within the borders of all the tribes, — a 
fact which is connected with many of the defections and 
troubles into which the Israelites subsequently fell. 



CHAPTER II. 
History of the Hebrew CommonweaUk, 

Form of Government after the I>eath of Joshua— In Esypt— In theWQ- 
damesB ■ Princes of Tribes and Heads of Families— unpatience to take 
FOeeesrion of Promised Land— The Effects of it— Renewal of War- 
Extent of Holy Land— Opinions of Reury, Spanheim, Reland, and 
Lowman— Principle of Distribution— Each Tribe conflned to a separate 
Locality— Property unalienable- Conditions of Tenure— Population 
of the Tribes-Cumber of Principal Families— A General Govern- 
meat or Natural Covncil— The Judges— Nature of their Authority— 
Not ordinary Magistrates— Different fh>m Kings, Ckmaols, and Die- 
tatore— Judicial Establishments— Judges and Officers- Described by 
Josephtts— Equality of Cionditfon among the Hebrews— Their Tnclinar 
tion for a Pastoral Liib— Freebooters, Uke the Arabs— Abtmelech, Jspb- 
thah, and David— Simplicity of the Times— Boas and Ruth— Tribe tf 
Levi— Object of thrtr Separation— The learned Professions heredi- 
tary, after the manner of the Egyptians- The Levitieal Cities— Their 
Number and Uses— Oirfnion of Mtchaelis— Summary View of the 
Times and Character of the Hebrew Judges. 

Lbabked men have long exercised their ingenuity with 
ihe view of determining the precise form of the social con- 
dition which was assumed by the Israelites when they took 
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posfenrion of the Promised Land. The sacred writer eon* 
toitg himself with stating, that ** it came to pass a long 
time after the Lord had given rest unto Israel from all their 
enemies round ahout, that Joshua waxed old and stricken 
in age ; and he called for all Israel, for their elders, and for 
their heads, and for their judges, and for their officers." 
The purport of the address he delivered on this occasion, 
and which is civen at length in the twenty-thiid chapter of 
the book which bears his name, was solely to remind them 
of their religious obligations as the chosen people of Jeho> 
vah, and of the labours that they had yet to undergo in subdu- 
ing the remainder of Canaan. Neither in this speech, nor 
in the exhortaticm with which he afterward at Shechem en- 
deavoured to animate the zeal and constancy of his followers, 
did he make any allusion to the form of government that it 
behooved them to adopt ; declining even to direct their choiee 
in the appointment of a chief, who might conduct their 
armies in the field, and preside in the deliberations of the 
national council. 

The first events which occurred after the demise ef Joshua 
appear to establish the fact, that to every tribe was com- 
mitted the management of its own afifairs, even to the extent 
of being entitled to wage war and make peace without the 
advice or sanction of the general senate. The only govern- 
ment to which the sons of Jacob had hithertot been aeeus*^ 
tomed, was that most ancient and universal system of rule 
which gives to the head of every family the direction and con- 
trol of all its members. We find traces of this natural sub- 
ordination among them, even under the pressuro of Egyptian 
bondage. During the negotiations which preceded their 
deliverance under the mimstry of Moses, the appfieations 
and messages w^ all addressed to the patriarchal rulers 
of the people. ** Go gather the elders of Israel together," 
was the command of Jehovah to the son of Amram, whm 
the latter received authority to rescue the descendants of 
Isaae from the tyranny of Pharaoh. 

But during the pilgrimage in the wilderness, and more 
particulariy when the tribes approached the ccmfines of the 
devoted nations of Canaan, the original jurisdiction of the 
lamily chiefs was rendered suboidinate to the military power 
of their inspired leader, who, as the commander of the 
aimies of Israel, was esteemed and obeyed by his followers 
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80 the lieutenant of the Jjord of Hosts. In tmUi, the maiw 
ifl labours to which his office called him, placed the me* 
cesser of Moses at the head of his countrymen in quality 
of a general, guiding them on their march or forming their 
array in the field of battle, rather than as a teacher of wis* 
dom or the guardian, of a peculiar faith and worship. Until . 
the conquered lands were divided among the yictorions 
tribes, Joshua was a soldier and nothing more ; while, on 
the other hand, the congregation of the Hebrews, who 
seconded so well his military plans, appear at that juncture 
on the page of history in no other light than that of veteran 
troops, rendered hardy by lorxfr service in a parching climate, 
and formidable by the arts of discipline under a skilful and 
warlike leader. 

From the exode, in short, till towards the end of Joshua's 
administration, we lose sight of that simple scheme of do- 
mestic superintendence whiciv Jacob established among hii 
sons. The princes of tribes, and the heads of families* 
wmre eonverted into captains of thousands, of hundreds, 
and of fifties ; regulating their movements by the sound of 
the trumpet, and passing their days of rest amid the vigi- 
lance and formality of a regular encampment. But no sooner 
did they convert the sword into a ploughshare, and the spear 
into a pruning-hook, than they unanimously returned to 
their more ancient form of society. As soon as there ap- 
peared a sufficient quantity of land wrested from the Canaan- 
ites to afford to the tribes on the western side of the Jor- 
dan a competent inheritance, Joshua **sent the people 
away, and they departed ;" and from this moment the mill* 
tary aspect that their community had assumed gave way 
to the patriarchal model, to which in fact all their institu- 
tions bore an immediate reference, and to the restoration of 
which their strongest hopes and wishes were constantly 
'directed. 

Actuated by such views, it cannot be denied that the He- 
brews mtmifested an undue impatience to enjoy the fruits 
of their successful invasion. They had fought, it should 
seem, to obtain an mheritance in a rich and pleasant coun- 
try, rather than to avenge the cause of pure religion, "or to 
pumsh the idolatrous practices of the children of Moab and 
Ammon. As soon, therefore, as the fear of their name and 
the peflPMT of their arms had scattered the inhabit«;nts of the 

D 
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open countries, the Israelites began to sow and to plant ; 
being more willing to make a covenant with the residue of 
the enemy, than to purchase the blessings of a permanent 
peace l^y enduring a little longer the fatigue and privations 
of war. Their eagerness to get possession of the land flow- 
ing with milk and honey seems to have compelled Joshua 
to adopt a measure, which led at no distant period to much 
guilt and suffering on the part of his people. He consented 
uat they should occupy the vacant fields before the nations 
which they had been commissioned to displace were finally, 
subdued.; that they should cast lots for provinces which 
were still in the hands of the native Gentiles ; and that they 
should distribute, by the line and the measuring-rod, many 
extensive hills and fair valleys which had not yet submitted 
to the dominion of their swords. 

The effects of this injudicious policy soon rendered them- 
selves apparent ; and all the evils which were foreseen by 
the aged servant of God, when he addressed the congre- 
gation at Shechem, were realized in a little time to their 
fullest extent. The Hebrews did indeed find the renmant 
of the nations among whom they consented to dwell proving 
scourges in their sides and thorns in their eyes, and stiU 
able to dispute with them the possession of the good land 
which they had been taught to regard as a sacrS inherit- 
ance conferred upon them in virtue of a divine promise 
made to their fathers. For example, the author of the book 
of Judges relat'es, " the Amorites forced the children of Dan 
into the mountains ;" for, he adds, " they would not suffer 
them to come down to the valley." Hence arose the fiict, 
that the Israelites did not for several hundred years com- 
plete their conquest of Palestine. The Canaanites, re- 
covering from the terror which had fallen upon them in the 
commencement of the Hebrew invasion, attempted, not only 
to regain possession of their ancient territory, but even to» 
obliterate all traces of their defeat and subjection. What 
movements were made by the petty sovereigns of the coun- 
try, in order to effect their object, we are nowhere expressly 
told ; but we find, from a consultation held by the southern 
tribes of Israel, soon after the death of Joshua, that the 
necessity of renewing military operations against the na- 
tives could no . longer be postponed. It was resolved, ac- 
cordingly, that Judah and Simeon should unite their arms, 
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and take the field, to prevent, in the first place, an mroad 
with which their borders were threatened, and, sabse- 
quently, to reduce to a state of entire subjection the cities 
and towns that stood within the limits of their respective 
districts. "And Judah said unto Simeon his brother, 
come up with me into mj lot, that we may fight against 
the Canaanites ; and I likewise will go with thee into thy 
lot."* 

But, leaving these preliminary matters, we shall proceed 
to take a survey of the Hebrew commonwealth, as it ap- 

Seared upon its first' settlement under the successors of 
oshua ; endeavouring to ascertain the grounds upon which 
the federal unioh of tne tribes was established ; their rela- 
tions towards one another* in peace and in war ; the re- 
sources of which they were possessed for conquest or self- 
defence ; their civil rights and privileges as independent 
states ; their laws and judicatories ; and, above all, the na- 
ture and extent of their property, as well as the tenure on 
which it was hel4 by families and individuals. Closely con- 
nected with this subject is a ccxisideration of that agrarian 
ItLvr wluch was sanctioned by Moses and acted upon by 
Joshua, and which will be found, not only to have deter- 
mined, but also to have secured, the inheritance of every 
Israelite who entered the Promised Land. 

The extent of that portion of Syria which was granted to 
the Hebrew nation has been vanously estimated. Oii the 
authority of Hecatsus, a native of Abdera, who is quoted 
by Josephus, the limits of the territory possessed by the 
Jews are fixed at three millions of acres, supposing the 
aroura of the Greeks to correspond to the denomination of 
English measure just specified. Proceeding on this ground, 
the Abb^ Fleury and other writers have undertaken to prove 
that the quantity of land mentioned by Hecatsus would 
maintain only three millions three hundred and seventy 
five thousand men, — a computation which is liable to many 
objections, and has not therefore been generally received. 
It Ui obvious, for instance, that the Abderite, who lived in 
the reign of Alexander the Great, and is said to have after- 
ward, attached himself to the person of the first Grecian 
king of Egypt, described the country of the Jews as he saw it, 

* Judges i 3. 
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under the dominion of the Syrian princes of the Macedonian 
fine. He accordingly beheld only the inheritance of the two 
tribes which had returned from the Babylonian captivity, and 
of consequence confined his estimates to the provinces that 
they were permitted to enjoy ; taking no account of those 
extensive districts that formerly belonged to the Ten Tribes 
o{ Israel, and which, in his days, were in the hands of that 
mixed race of men who were descended from the Assyrian 
colonists whom Shalmaneser placed in their room.* 

Confiding in the greater accuracy of Spanheiro, Reland, 
and Lowman, we are inclined to compute the Hebrew ter- 
ritoiy at about fifteen millions of acres; assuming, with 
these writers, that the true boundaries of the Promised 
Land were. Mount Libanus on' the north, the Wilderness 
of Arabia on the south, and the Syrian Desert on the east. 
On the west some of the tribes extended their posses- 
sions to the veiy waters of the Great Sea, though on other 
parts they found their boundary restricted by the lands of 
the Philistines, whose rich domains comprehended the low 
lands and strong cities which stretched along the shore, ti 
has been calculated by Spanheim, that the remotest points 
of the Holy Land, as possessed by King David, were situ- 
ated at the distance of three degrees of latitude, and as 
many degrees. of longitude, including in all about twenty- 
tix thousand square miles. t 

If this computation be correct, there was in the possession 
of the Hebrew chiefs land sufficient to allow to eveiy 
Israelite capable of bearing arms a lot of about twenty 
acres ; reserving for public uses, as also for the cities of the 
Levites, about one-tenth of the whole. It is probable, how- 
ever, that if we make a suitable allowance for lakes, moun- 
tains, and unproductive tracts of ground, the portion to 
eveiy householder would not be so large as the estimate 
now stated. But within the limits of one-half of this quan- 
tity of land there were ample means for plenty and frugal 
enjoyment. The Roman people under Romulus and long 
after could afford only two acres to every legionary soldier ; 
, and in the most flourishing days of the commonwealth the 

* Joseph, eontra Apion. cap. 1. 2 Kings xvii. 34. 
t Reland. Palestina Illuatrata, lib. ii. c. 5. Spanbeinif Chaita term 
Israelis. Lowman on the Civil Government of the Hebreivs, 
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^Ulofwance did not exceed four. Hence the quatuor juger^ij 
or four acres, is an expression which proverbially in<£cated 
plebeian affluence and contentment, — a full remuneration 
for the toils of war, and a sufficient inducement at all times 
to take up arms in defence of the republic. 

The territory of the Hebrews was ordered to be equally 
^Tided among their tribes and fimulies according to their 
respective numbers ; and the persons selected to super- 
intend this national work were Eleazar, the high-priest, 
Joshaa, who acted in the character of judge, and the twelve 
princes or heads of Israel. The rule which they followed 
•s expressed in these words, — " And ye shall divide the land 
by lot, for an inheritance among your families ; and to the 
more ye shall ffive the more inheritance ; and to the fewer 
ye 4BhaU give the less inheritance : every man^s inheritance 
shall be in the place where his lot falleth ; according to the 
tribes of your fathers ye shall inherit." 

£very tribe was thus put in possession of a separate dis- 
trict or province, in which all the occupiers of the land were 
not only Israelites, but more particularly sprung from the 
same stock, and descendants of the same patriarch. The 
seTeral families, again, were placed in the same neighbour- 
hood, receiving their inheritance in the same part or sub- 
division of the tribe ; or, to use the language of Lowman, 
each tribe may be said to have lived together in one and the 
same county, and each family in one and the same hundred ; 
so that every neighbourhood were relations to each other 
-and of the same ramilies, as well as inhabitants of the same 
place. 

To secure the permanence and independence of every 
separate tribe, a law was enacted by the authority of 
Heaiven, providing that the landed property of every Israelite 
should be unalienable. Whatever encumbrances might 
befiiU the > owner of a field, and whatever might be |he ob- 
ligations under which he placed himself to his creditor, 
he was released from all claims at the year of jubil^e. 
** Ye shall haUowt" said the inspired legislator, " the fiftieth 
year, and proclaim liberty throughout all the land unto all 
the inhabitants thereof. It shall be a jubilee unto you, and 
ye shaU return eve^ man to his possession, and ye s^^all 
letuzn every man unto his funily. And the land shall hot 
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be lold for ever ; for the land is mine, saith the Loid ; tor 
ye are strangers and sojourners with me."* 

The attentive reader of the Mosaical law will observe. 
Chat though a Hebrew could not divest himself of his land 
in perpetuity, he could dispose of it so far as to put another 
person in possession of it during a certain number of years ; 
reserving to himself and his relations the right of redeemm^ 
it, should they ever possess the m6ans ; and having at all 
events the sure prospect of a reversion at the period of the 
jubilee. In the eye of the lawgiver this transaction was not 
regarded as a sale of the land, but merely of the crops for a 
stated number of seasons. It might indeed have been con- 
sidered simply as a lease, had not the owner, as weU as his 
taearest kinsman, enjoyed the privilege of resuming occu- 
pation whenever they could repay the sum for which the 
temporary use of the land had been purchased.! 

The houses which were built in fields or villages were, bi 
regard to the principle of alienation, placed on the same foot- 
ing as the lands themselves ; being redeemable at all times, 
and destined to return to their original owners in the year 
of jubilee. But, on the contrary, houses in cities and laf^ 
towns were, when sold, redeemable only during one year ; 
after which the sale was held binding for ever. There was 
indeed an exception in this case in favour of the Ijevites, 
who could at any time redeem '* the houses of the cities of 
their possession," and who, moreover, enjoyed the foil acU 
vantage of the fiftieth year. 

The Hebrews, like most other nations in a similar state 
of society, held their lands on the condition of military 
•service. The grpunds of exemption allowed by Moses 
{>rove clearly that every man of competent age was bound 
lo bear arms in defence of his country, — a conclusion - 
which is at once strikingly illustrated and confirmed by the 
.conduct of the Senate* or Heads of Tribes, in the meian- 
<choly war undertaken by them against the children of 
Benjamin. Upon a muster of the copfederated army at 
Mizpeh, it was discovered that no 'man had been sent from 
Jabesh-gilead to join the camp ; whereupon it was imnie- 
diately resolved that twelve thousand soldiers should be 
despaitched to put all the inhabitants of that tolpm to 

* lev. XXV. 93. t Lar. xxv. 9i-88. 
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tavy execution. Aiid the con^re^tion eomitiaiided ttioi, 
saying, Go and smite Jabesh-gilead with the edge of tile 
sword, with the women and children ; and the only inuon 
assigned for this severe order was, that ** when the ped{4e 
Were numbered, there were none of the men of Jabesh- 
gilead there.*'* 

The reader will now be prepared to accompany ns whUe 
we make a few remarks on the civil constitution of the 
Hebrews, both as it respected the government of the 
several tribes viewed as separate bodies, and as it apfdied 
to that of the whole nation as a confederated i«pubUc. 

The tribes of Israel, strictly speaking, amounted only to 
twelve, descended from the twelve sons of Jacob. But as 
the posterity of -Joseph was divided into two tribes, it fol- 
iows that the host which entered the Land of Canaan undir 
Joshua comprehended thitteen of these distinct geneidogiefe. 
Viewed in reference to merely secular rights and dtttiefe» 
however, the ofTspring of Levi having no part nor lot wftii 
their brethren, are not usually reckoned in Che Bumbsir ; 
while on other grounds, and chiefly an invincible propensity 
to idolatrous usages, the tribe of Dan at a later perM>d ymm 
sometimes excluded from the list. In tlie twenty-dxiih 
chapter of the book of Numbersj'we have an accouM «€ 
the enrolment which was made on the plains of Moab , 
from which the numerical strength of the eleven secular 
bribes may be exhibited as follows :•<— 

Joseph (including Epbraimxand Msinunieli) 85,900 

Judati 75,000 

Issacbar 64,300 

Zebulan 60,900 

Asher dS,400 

Dan ^. ...... 46,400 

Beajamin..... 45v600 

NapbtaU 45,400 

Iteuben 43,780 

ead 40,600 

fiHowon «^.*. dS,900 

Thfis catalogue comprehended all the men ttbove twenty 
yean of age, to which may be added 83,000 of the tribe 
ti htvU ** all males from a menth (rid twd uj^iw^ssid ; % 

^JillltasnlMi. 
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th^ were not numbered among the children of Israel, be- 
cause there was no inheritance given them among the chil- 
dren of Israel." The whole amounted to six hundred and 
six thousand seven hundred.* 

In every tribe there was a chief called the Prince of the 
Tribe, or the Head of Thousands ; and under him were 
the Princes of Families, or Conimanders of Hundreds. 
For example, we find that at the muster which was made 
of the Hebrews in the Wilderness of Sinai, Nahshon, the 
son of Amminadab, was Prince of the Tribe of Judah. 
This tribe, again, like all the* others, was divided into several 
families ; the term being used here not in its ordinary ac- 
ceptation, to signify a mere household, but rather in the 
heraldic sense, to denote a lineage or kindred descended 
from a common ancestor, and constituting the main branches 
of an original stock. In this respect the Israelites were 
guided by the same principle which regulates precedency 
among the Arabs, as well as among our own countrymen 
in the Highlands of Scotland. 

It appears, moreover, that a record of these families, of 
the households in each, and even of the individuals belong- 
ing to every household, was placed in the hands of the 
chief ruler ; for it is related that, on the suspicion excited 
with regard to the spoils of^ Jericho and the discomfiture at 
Ai, *' Joshua brought Israel by their tribes, and the tribe 
of Judah was taken ; and he brought the family of Judah, 
and he took the fEtmily of the Zarhites ; and he brought 
the family of the Zarhites man by man, and Zabdi was 
taken ; and he brought his household man by man, an.d 
Achan, the son of Carmi, the son of Zabdi, the son of 
Zerah, of the tribe of Judah, was taken."! 

We may collect from the twenty-sixth chapter of the 
book of Numbers, that the Heads of Families, at the time 
the children of Israel encamped on the eastern bank of 
the Jordan, were in number fifly-seven. If to these we add 
the thirteen Princes, the Heads of Tribes, the sum of the 
two numbers will be seventy ; whence there is some ground 
for the conjectures of those who allege, that the council 
which Moses formed in the Wilderness consisted of tha 
|»triaichal chiefs, who in right of birth were recognised 

• Nunbers zzvi. (O. t Jotbin vii. 16, 17, 1& 
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w iMariiig en heredSttary rale over tlie eeTeral tectume of the 
^ple. 

It is probable that the first-born of the senior fSumly of 
each tribe was usually received as the prince of that tribe, 
and that the eldest son of every subordinate family suc- 
ceeded his father in the honours and duties which belonged 
to the rank of a patriarch. But the sacred narrative pre* 
sents too few details to permit us to form with confidence 
any general conclusions in regard to this point. The case 
of Nahshon, besides, has been viewed as an instance qtiite 
irreconcilable with such an opinion ; and it certainly seems 
to prove, that if the Prince of the Tribe was not elective, 
he was not always, at least, the direct descendant of the 
original chief. Nahshon, as has just been stated, was the 
sMi of Amminadab, the son of Ram, who was a younger 
son of Hezron the son of Pharez, who was a younger son 
of Jiidah.* 

From the particulars now stated, we find that every tribe 
had a head who presided over its affairs, administeTed jus^ 
tice in all ordinary cases, and led the troops in time of war. 
He ^as assisted m these important duties by the subordi- 
nate ofiScers, the Chiefs of Families, who formed his council 
in such matters of policy as affected their f>articular dis- 
trict, supported his decisions in civil or crimmal inquiries, 
and finally commanded under him in the field of battle. 

But the polity established by the Jewish lawgiver was 
not confined to the constitution and government of the 
s^arate tribes. It likewise extended its regulations to the 
common welfare of the whole, as one kingdom under the 
s^ial direction of Jehovah ; and provided that on all gre^ 
occasions they should have the means of readily uniting 
their counsels and their strength. Even during the less 
tflderiy period which immediately followed the settlement 
of the Hebrews in the land of their inheritance, we find 
ttades of such' lii general government ; a national senate, 
whose deliberations guided the administration of afikirs in 
fill cases of difidculty or hazard ; a judge, who was invested 
with a high degree of executive authomy as the first magis- 
trate of the commonwealth; and lastly, the contfolfing 
voice of the congregation of Israel, whose concurrenoe ap- 

" 1 ChfML tL 10, u. 
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pears to have been at all times necessaiy to give vigour and 
effect to the resolutions of their leaders. To these con- 
stituent parts of the Hebrew government we may add the 
Oracle or voice of Jehovah, without whose sanction, as 
revealed by Urim and Thummim, no measure of impcntance 
could be adopted either by the council or by the judge. 

It has been justly remarked, at the same time, that how- 
ever extensive the power might be which was committed 
to the supreme court of the nation, and how much soever 
th» authority of a military judge among the Israelites 
resembled that of a Roman dictator, the privilege of making 
laws was at no period intrusted to any order of the Jewish 
stii;e. As long as the Hebrews were governed by a the- 
ocracy, this essential prerogative was retained by the Divine 
Head of the nation. " Now therefore hearken, O Israel, 
unto the statutes, and unto the judgments, which I teach 
you, for to do them, that ye may live, and go in and pos- 
sess the land which the Lord God of your fathers giveth 
you* Ye shall not add unto the word which I command 
you, neither shall ye diminish aught from it, that ye may 
keep the commandments of the Lord your God which I 
command you."* 

It is the opinion of learned men, that the Council of 
Seventy, established by Moses in the Wilderness, was only 
a temporary appointment, and did not continue after the 
Hebrews were settled in the Land of Canaan. The only 
national assembly of which we can discover any trace sul^- 
sequently to that event, is the occasional meeting of the 
Princes of Tribes and Chiefs of Families to transact busi- 
ness of great public importance. Thus, in the case of the 
war agamst Benjamin, of which we have a full account in 
the book of Judges, we are informed that the heads " of 
all the tribes, even of all the tribes of Israel, presented 
themselves in the assembly of the people of God.'* On 
that memorable occasion, the interests and character of 
the whole Hebrew commonwealth were at stake ; for which 
reason the natural leaders of the tribes gathered themselves 
together at the head of their kinsmen and followers, — even 
four hundred thousand men that drew the sword, — ^in ordsr 

* Deut. iv. 1, 2 ; xii. 82. " Hoc Igittir argumento maximo est ; Jaris 
tUiUB majestatls quod in legibus ferendis eat poaitum, nihil qnicqum 
penes bominem m3meJ''^Coniingiua de Repub. Hth. 
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to consult with one another, and to adopt sacli measoreg as 
mi^ht be deemed most suitable for punishing the atrocities 
which had been committed at Gibeah. 

During the period to which this part of our narrative 
refers, the supreme power among the Hebrews was occa- 
sionally exercised by judges, — an order of magistrates to 
"vhich nothin^similar is to be found in any other country. 
The Carthaginians, indeed, had a description of rulers, 
whose names, being derived from the same oriental term, 
appear to establish some resemblance in their office to that 
of the Successors of Joshua. But it will be found upon a 
comparison of their authority, both in its origin and the 
purposes to which it was meant to be subservient, that the 
Hebrew judges and the suffites of Carthage had very little 
in common. Nor do we find any closer analogy in the du- 
ties of a Grecian archon or of a Roman consul. These 
were ordinary magistrates, and periodically elected ; where- 
as, the judge was never invested with power except when 
the exigencies of public affairs required the aid of extraor- 
dmary talents or the weight of a supernatural appointment. 
On this accoutit the Hebrew commander has been likened 
to the Roman dictator, who, when the commonwealth was 
in danger, was intrusted with an authority almost unlimited, 
and with a jurisdiction which extended to the lives and for- 
tunes of nearly all his countrymen. But in one important 
particular this similarity fails. The dictator laid down his 
office as soon as the crisis which called for its exercise had 
passed away ; and in no circumstances was he entitled to 
retain such unwonted supremacy beyond a limited time. 
The judge, on the other hand, remained invested with his 
high authority during the full period of *his life, and is 
therefore usually described by the sacred historian as pre- 
siding to the end of his days over the tribes of Israel, amid 
the peace and security which his military skill, aided by the 
blessing of Heaven, had restored to their land.* 

The Hebrew judges, says Dupin, were not orcjjnary ma- 
pistrates, but men raised up by God, on whom the Israelites 
oestowed the chief government, either because they had de- 
livered them from the oppressions under which they groaned, 

«. 

* LfTtt a8t.Ub. xxvUL 37: Ifb.xxx. 7. Boctaart, Geog. Sacra, part IL 
lib.U.M. 
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or b«e«a«t of their prudence and equity. Tbey mled ac- 
coidiB^ to the law of Jehovah, commanded their armies, 
made treaties with the neighbouring princes, declared war 
and peace, and administered justice. They were different 
from kings, — 

1. In tluit they were not estabtished either by election 
or succession, but elevated to power in aivtextraordinaxy 
manner. 

2. In that they refused to take upon them the title and 
quality of king. 

3. In that they levied no taxes upon the people for the 
maintenance of government. 

4. In their manner of living, which was veiy far from the 
pomp and ostentation of the regal state. 

6. In that they could make no new laws, but governed 
aecoiding to the statutes contained in the Books of Moses. 

6. In that the obedience paid to them by the people was 
▼ohmtaiy and unforced, being at mo«t no more than consuls 
and magistrates of free cities.* 

But it is less difficult to determine what the judges were 
not than to ascertain with precision the various-parts of their 
complicated office. In war, they led the host of Israel to 
meet their enemieis ; and in peace, it is probable they pre- 
sided in such courts of judicature as mignt be found neces- 
saiy for deciding upon intricate points of law, or for hearing 
appeals from inferior tribunals. Those who went up to 
Deborah for judgment had, wo may presume, brought Uieir 
causes in the first instance before the judges of their respect- 
ive cities ; and it was only, perhaps, in cases where greater 
knowledge and a higher authority were required to give 
satisfiiction to tfa^ litigants that the chief magistrate of the 
republic, aided by certain members of the priesthood, was 
called upon to pronounce a final decision. 

It belongs to this part of the subject to mention the pro- 
vision made by Moses, and established by Joshua, for the 
due administration of justice throughout the land. ^ Judges 
and officers," said the former, '*shalt thou make thee in all 
thy gates which the Lord thy God giveth thee ; and they 
shall judge the people wiUi just judgment. Thou ehalt not 
wrest judgment ; thou shalt not respect pereons, neither 

• Conplale Histoty ofttie Canon, boek i. e. 3. 
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faka « gift ; fiir a gift doth blind the ma pi the wiw and 
pervert the words of the righteous." To the same purpose 
loeephus relates, in his account of the last address delivered 
bj Moses to the Hebrew people, that this great legislator 
gave instructions to -appoint seven judges in every city, men 
who had distinguished themselves by their good conduct and 
impartial feelings. Let those who judge, he adds, be per- 
mitted to determme according as they shall think right, un- 
less any one can show that they have taken bribes to the 
perversion of justice, or can allege any other accusation 
•gainst them.* 

Between the "judges" and the "officers" nominated by 
the Jewish lawgiver there was no doubt a marked distinc- 
tion ; though from the remote antiquity of the appointment 
and the obscure commentaries of the rabbinical writers it 
has become extremely difficult to define the limits of their 
respective functions. Maimonides asserts, that in every 
city where the number of householders amounted to a hun- 
dred and twenty there was a couri consisting of twenty- 
three jud^s, who were empowered to determine in almost 
all cases both civil and criminal. This is unquestionably 
the same institution which is mentioned by Josephus in the 
fourth book of his Antiquities, an^l described by him as 
being composed of seven judges and fourteen subordinate 
officers, or assistants, selected from among the Levites ; for 
these, with the president and his deputy, make up the sum 
of twenty-three specified by the Jewish writers. In smaller 
towns, the administration of law was intrusted to three 
judges, whose authority extended to the determination of 
all questions respecting debt, theft, rights of inheritance, 
restitution, and compensation. Though they could not in- 
flict capital punishments, they had power to visit minor 
offences with scourging and fines, according to the nature 
of the delinquency and the amount of the injury sus- 
tained.! 

Of the former of these judicial establishments, there were 
two fixed at Jerusalem even during the period that the San- 
hedrim of Seventy was invested with the supreme authority 
ofer the lives and fortunes of their countrymen, one of which 

* DeoL XTi. 18, 19. Josephns's Antiquitias, book iv. & 
t Belsnd. ABtia. Sa& Pan, U. c. 7 
^ E 
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sat in the gate of Shosan, and the other in that of Nicanor* ' 
The place where these judges held their audience was, as 
Cardinal Fleury remarks, the gate of the city ; for as the 
Israelites were all husbandmen who went out in the morning 
to their work, and did not return till the evening, the gate 
of the city was the place where they most frequently met ; 
and we must not be astonished to find that the people la- 
boured in the fields and dwelt in the towns. These wexe 
not cities like our provincial capitals, which can hardly sub* 
sist on what is supplied to them by twenty or thirty leagues 
of the surrounding soil. They were the habitations for as 
many labourers as were necessary to cultivate tho nearest 
fields ; hence, as the country was very populous, the towns 
were very thickly scattered. For a similar reason among 
the Greeks and Romans, the scene of meeting for all mat- 
ters of business was the market-place, or forum, because 
they were all merchants.* Among the Jews, the judges 
took their seats immediately after morning prayers, and con- 
tinued till the end of the sixth hour, or twelve o'clock ; and 
their authority, though not in capital cases, continued to be 
respected by the Israelites long after Jerusalem was levelled 
with the ground.! 

With the aid of the particulars stated above, the reader 
may have been enabled to form some notion of the civil and 
political circumstances of the ancient Hebrews. They en- 
joyed the utmost degree of freedom that was consistent with 
the objects of regular society, acknowledging no authority 
but that of the laws as administered by the elders of thefr 
tribes and the heads of their families. The equality of their 
property, too, and the sameness of their occupations, pre- 
cluded the rise of those distinctions in social life which, 
whatever may be their use in oldfer nations, are opposed by 
all the habits of a people whose sole cares are yet devoted to 
the culture of their fields and the safety of their flocks. The 
form of government which suits best with such a distrihn- 
tion of wealth and employment is unquestionably that which 
was established by Moses on the basis of the ancient patri- 
archal rule. But it is worthy of notice, that this model, bo 
convenient in the earliest stage of social existence, was 
imperceptibly changed by the increasing power and intelli- 

• Henry, Itovni des foraelites, xxv. \ Lewis, Orig. Heb. lib. i. «. 
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genee of the people at larffe, until, as happened towaide the 
dose of Samuel's administration, the puUic ▼oioe made 
Itself be heard, recommending an entire departure from ob- 
solete notions. Thus we find, in the progress of the human 
Tace, that the simple authority of the Smily-chief passes 
through a species of oligarchy into a practical democracy, 
and ends at no very distant period in the nomination of an 
hereditary sovereign. 

The epoch at which we now contemplate the Hebrew 
community is that very interesting one when the wandering 
shepherd settles down into the stationary husbandman. 
The progeny of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, who themselves 
"Were pastoral chiefs, appear to have retained a decided pre- 
dilection for that ancient mode of life. Moses, even after he 
had brought the twelve tribes within sight of the promised 
land, found it necessary to indulge the famities of Reuben, 
Oad, and Manasseh so far as to give them the choice of a 
settlement beyond the Jordan, where they might devote 
themselves to the keeping of cattle. From the conduct also 
of the other tribes, who showed no small reluctance to di- 
vide the land and enter upon their several inheritances, i^ 
has been concluded, vnth considerable probability, that they 
too would have preferred the erratic habits of their ances- 
tors to the more restricted pursuits which their great law- 
giver had prepared for them amid cornfields, vineyards, and 
plantations of olives. <* And Joshua said unto the childrei^ 
of Israel, How long are ye slack to go to possess the land 
which the Lord God of your fathers hath given youl"* 

Among the Arabs, even at the present day, the pastoral 
life is accounted more noble than that which leads to a resi- 
dence in towns, or even in villages. They think it, as At- 
vieux remarks, more congenial to liberty ; because the man 
who with his herds ranges the desert at large will be far 
less likely to submit to oppression than people with houses 
and lands. This mode of thinking is of great antiquity in 
the eastern parts of the world. Diodorus Siculus, when 
speaking of the Nabathsans, relates, that they were by their 
laws prohibited from sowing, planting, drinking wine, and 
building houses ; every violation of the precept being pun- 

* llliehaelis*s Coaunentaries on the Laws of Moses, art 44 ; and 
Jtabna xvif L 9. 
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ishable with death. The reason anigned for tlua rerj m* 
grular rale is, their belief that those who possess snch things 
will be easily brouf ht into subjection bj a tyrant ; on whidi 
account they continae, says the historian, to trarerse the 
desert, feeling their flocks, which consist partly of cameb 
and partly of sheep. 

The fact now stated receiyes a remarlud>le confirmation 
from the notice contained in the book of Jeremiah respect- 
ing the Recfaabites, who, though they had for several ages 
been removed from Arabia into Palestine, perseyered in a 
sacred obedience to the command of their ancestor, refus- 
ing to build houses, sow land, plant vineyards, or drink 
wine, but resolving to dwell in tents throughout all their 
generations. 

In reffard to these points, the Hebrews, in the early a|*s 

at which we are now considering them, appear to have en- • 

tertained sentiments not very different from those of tbs 

Arabs, from whose sandy plains they had just emergedi 

The life of a migratory shepherd, too, has a very close alii- 

aoDoe with the habits of a freebooter; and the attentive 

reader of the andent histoiy of the Israelites will recollect 

many instances wherein the descendants of Isaac gave ample 

proof of their relationship to the posterity of Ishmael. The 

character of Abimelcch, the son of Gideon, for example, 

cannot be viewed in any other light than that of a captain 

of marauders. The men of Shechem, whom he had hired 

to follow him, i%fused not to obey his commands, even when 

he added murder to robbeiy. Jephthah, in like manner) 

when he was thrust out by his brethren, became the chief 

of a band of freebooters in the land of Tob. ** And there 

were gathered vain men to Jephthah, and went out with 

him." But the elders of Gilead did not on that account 

regard their brave countryman as less worthy to assume the 

direction of their affairs, and to be head over all the inhabii- 

eats of their land, — an honour which he even hesitated to 

accept when compared with the rank and emolument of 

the less orderly situation which they requested him to rdin- 

quish. 

Nor did David himself think it unsuitable to his hi|^ 
prospects to have recourse for a time to a predat6ry life, 
when compelled to flee from the presence of Saul, he took 
refuge in the cave of AduUam ; ^ and every one that 
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h difftTMs, and every one that was in debt, and every one 
that was discontented gathered themselves unto him, and 
he became a captain over them." It has been suggested, 
indeed, that the son of the Bethlehemite employed his aims 
against such persons only as were enemies to the Hebrews. 
But there is no good ground for this distinction. His coO' 
duct to- Nabal, whose possessions were in Carmel, proves, 
that when his camp wfts destitute of provisions he deemed 
it no violation of honour to force a supply for the wants of 
his men, even from the stores of a friendly house. We may 
judge, moreover, of the character of his followers, as weU 
from the remonstrance that was made by the parsimonious 
rustic to whom he sent them, as from the effect which a re- 
fusal produced upon their ardent tempers. '* Who is Da- 
vid 1 and who i^ the son of Jesse 1 There be many serv- 
ants now-a-days that break away every man from his 
master. Shall I then take my bread, and my water, and my 
flesh that I have killed for my shearers, and give it unto 
men whom I know not whence they bel — So David's young 
men turned their way, and went again, and told him all 
those sayings. And David said unto his men. Gird ye on 
every man his sword. And they girded on every man his 
sword, and David also girded on his sword : and there went 
up after David about four hundred men, and two hundred 
abode by the stuff."* 

It is manifest, that in the simple condition of society to 
which our attention is now directed, the profession of a 
freebooter was not in any sense accounted dishonourable. 
The courage and dexterity which such a life requires stand 
high in the estimation of tril^es who are almost constantly 
in a state of war ; and hence, in reading the history of the 
ancient Israelites, we must form an opmion of their man- 
ners and principles, not according to the maxims of an en- 
lightened age, but agreeably to the habits, pursuits, and 
mental cultivation which belonged to their own times. 

It is farther worthy of remark, that during the period of 
the Hebrew judges there is not the slightest trace of those 
distinctions of rank which spring from mere wealth, office, 
or profession. From the princes of Judah down to the 
meanest fiunily in Benjamin, all were agriculturists or shep* 

^lasmuDlscxv. 4-14. 
E2 
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herds, driving their own oxen, or attendmg in person to 
their sheep and their goats. The hospitable Ephraimite, 
who received into his house at Gibeah the Jjevite and his 
nnfortunate companion, is described as " an old man coming 
from his work out of the field at even." Gideon, again, 
was thrashing his com with his own hands when the angel 
announced to him that he was selected by Divine Providence 
to be the deliverer of his people. Boaz was attending his 
reapers in the field when his benevolence was awakened in 
favour of Ruth, the widow of his kinsman. When Saul 
received the news of the danger which threatened the in- 
habitants of Jabesh'ffilead, he was in the act of ** conung 
after the herd out of the field.'* Sovereign as he was, he 
thought it not inconsistent with his rank to drive a yoke of 
oxen. Every one knows that David was employed in keep- 
mg the sheep when he was summoned into the presence of 
Samuel to be anointed king over Israel ; and even when he 
was upon the throne, and had by his talents and bravery 
extended at once the power and the reputation of his coun- 
trymen among the neighbouring nations, the annual occupa- 
tion of sheep-shearing called his sons and his da^ghtera 
hito the hill country to take their share in its toils and 
amusements. In point of blood and ancestry, too, every 
descendant of Jacob was held on the same footing ; and the 
only ground of pre-eminence which one man could claim 
•ver another was connected with old age, wisdom, stren^h, 
or courage, — the qualities most respected in the origmal 
ibrms of civilized life.* 

We have been the more careful to collect these firagments 
of {>ersonal history, because it isr chiefly firom them £at the 
few rays of light are reflected which illustrate the state of 
society at the era of the Hebrew commonwealth. That the 
times in which the judges ruled were bsQrbarous and unset- 
tled is rendered manifest, not less by the general tenor of 
events, than by the qualities which predominated in the 
public mind during the long period that elapsed between 
the death of Joshua and the reign of Solomon. These no- 
tices also convey to us some degree of information, in regard 
to the political relations which subsisted among the Syrian 
tribes prior to the commencement of the regal govtnment 

* Judges Vila. SasoMMlxHi. 33,91. 
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4t Jemsskm, The wiin which were earned on at that 
Mmote epoch seem not to have been waged with any view to 
permanent conquest, or even to territorial a^granaizemenft, 
hat merely to revenge an insult, to exact a ransom, ot to 
abstract slaves and cattle. The history of the judges sup- 
pBes no facts which would lead us to infer that during any ii 
the servitudes, which for their repeated transgresekms were 
inflicted on the Hebrews, their lands were taken from thenii» 
or their cities destroyed by their conquerors. It was not 
tin a later age that a more systematic plan of conquest 
was formed by the powerfql princes who governed beyond 
the Euphrates and on the banks of the NOe, and wIkh not 
content with the uncertain submissian of tributaries, re- 
solved to 'reduce the Israelites for ever to the condition of 
subjects or of bondmen. 

The account which has been given of the political con* 
stitution of the ancient Jews would not be complete were we 
to omit all notice of the tribe of Levi, the duties and leve- 
nues of which were fixed by peculiar laws. It may, per- 
haps, be thought by some readers, that this institution rested 
•on a basis altogether spiritual ; but, upon suitable inquixy» 
It will be founq that the Levitical ofS^s comprehended a 
^^at variety of avocations, much more closely connected 
'with secular life than with the ministry of the tabernacle, 
or with the services which were due to the priesthood. 
This sacred tribe, indeed, supplied to the whole nation of 
•the Israelites their judges, lawyers, scribes, teachers, and 
physicians ; for Moses, in imitation of the Egyptians, in 
^hoee wisd^xn he was eariy and deeply instructed, bad 
thought proper to make the learned professions hereditary 
In the several families of Levi's descendants. 

We find, in the first chapter of the book of Numbers, a 
command issued by the authority of Heaven to separate 
the tribe now mentioned firom the rest of their brethren, 
«nd not to enrol them among those who were to engage 
in war. It was determined, on similar grounds, that the 
Levites were to have no inheritance in the land like the 
.other tribes, but were to receive firom their kinsmen, in 
name of maintenance, a tenth part of the gross produoe of 
their fields ttid vineyards. The occupations for which th^ 
were set apart were altogether incompatible with the pur- 
:iiiits of agBCultnzear tfat feeding oC 6»tlle. It was deemed 
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expedient, therefore, that they should he relieved from the 
cares and toil connected with the possession of territorial 
estates, and devote their whole attention to the service of 
the altar and the instruction of the people. 

To effect these wise purposes, it was necessary that the 
members of this learned body should not be confined to one 
particular district, but that they should be distributed among 
all the other tribes, according to the extent of their several 
Inheritances and the amount of their population. With thU 
view the law provided that a certain number of cities should 
be set apart for them, together with such a portion of soil 
as might seem requisite for their comfort and more imme- 
diate wants. " Command the children of Israel, that they 
give unto the Levites, of the inheritance of their posses* 
sion, cities to dwell in ; and ye shall give unto the Levitea 
suburbs for the cities round about them. And ye shall 
measure from without the city, on the east side, two thou- 
sand cubits, and on the south side two thousand cubits, 
and on the west side two thousand cubits, and on the north 
side two thousand cubits ; and the city shall be in the 
midst : this shall be to them the suburbs of the cities. So 
all the cities which ye shall give to the Levites shall be forty 
and-eight cities ; them shall ye give with their suburbs."* 

It was not till after the conquest and division of Canaan 
that the provisions of this enactment were practically ful- 
filled. When the other tribes were settled in their respect- 
ive possessions, the children of Levi reminded Joshua of 
the arrangement made by his predecessor, and claimed cities 
to dwell in, and suburbs for their cattle. The justice of 
' their appeal being admitted, the Levitical stations were dis- 
tributed as follows, — 

, , CiUefc 

In the tribes of Jadab, Simeon, and Benjamin 13 

In Ephraim, Dan, and the half-tribe of Manssseh,. . 10 
In the other half^^tribe of Manasseb, bwaehsr, Asber, 

andNaphtali, 13 

In Zebulon, Reuben, and Gad, 13 

48 

Every reader of the Bible is aware, that six of these 
cities were invested with the special right of affording 

* Nvmbon zxXv. S^ 8, 7. 
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Teluffe and protection to a certain class of criminals. The 
Jewish doctors maintain that this privilegle, somewhat lim- 
ited, belonged to all the forty-eight ; for, being sacred, no 
.act of revenge or mortal retaiiation was permitted to take 
-place within their gates. Into the six cities of refnee, pro- 
perly so called, the manslayer coald demand admittance, 
whether the Levites were disposed to receive him or not ; 
and on the same groand he was entitled to mtuitons lodg^ 
iiig and m'aintenance, until his cause should be determined 
hj competent judges. It is added, that they could exercise 
.a discretionary power as to the reception of a homicide into 
4iny other of their cities, and even in respect to the hire 
'wUch they might demand for the house used by him during 
liis temporary residence. But the institution of Moses, as- 
ierward completed by Joshua, affords no countenance to 
these rabbinical distinctions; and we have no reason 
whatever to believe that the benefit of asylum was granted 
to any Ijevitical town besides Hebron, Shechem, luunotby 
Bezer, Kedesh, and Golan.* 

As learning and the several professions connected with 
the knowledge of letters were confined almost exclusively 
-to the tribe of Levi, the distribution of its members through- 
out the whole of the Hebrew commonwealth was attended 
with many advantages. Every Levitical city became at 
once a school and a seat of justice. There the language, 
the traditions, the bistoryj and the laws of their nation 
were the constant subjects of study, pursued with that zeal 
-and earnestness which can only arise from the feeling of a 
«acred obligation, combined with the impulse of an ardent 
patriotism. Within their walls were deposited copies of 
their religious, moral, and civil institutions ; which it was 
their duty not only to preserve, but to multiply. They 
hept, besides, the genealogies of the tribes ; in which they 
marked the lineage of every family who could trace their 
4escent to the father of the faithful. Being carefiilly in- 
structed in the law, and possessed of the annals of their 
people from the earliest days, they were well qualified to 
supply the courts with magistrates and scribes, men who 
were fitted not only to administer justice, but also to frame 
a record of all their decisions. It is perfectly clear that, in 

* Joslras sz. 7, 8. MvmlwrauxT.0, 18.*I>«at.xlx.4, IC 
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the leign of David and of the succeeding kings, thejudfles 
and other legal officers were selected from aino.ng the Le» 
Yites ; there being in those days not fewer than six thou- 
sand of this learned body who held suph appointments. 

Michaelis represents the Levitical law among the He-^ 
hrews in the light of a Uterary noblesse ; enjoying such a 
degree of wealth and consideration as to enable them to act 
as a counterpoise to the influence of the aristocracy ; while, 
on the other hand, they prevented the adoption of those 
hasty measures which were sometimes to be apprehended 
from the democratical nature of the general government* 
They were not merely a spiritual brotherhood, but profes- 
sional members of all the different faculties ; and by birth 
obliged to devote themselves to those branches of study, for 
the cultivation of which they were so liberally rewarded. 
Like the Egyptian priesthood, they occupied the whole field 
of literature and science ; extending their inquiries to phi- 
losophy, theology, natural history, mathematics, jurispru- 
dence, civil history, and even medicine. Perhaps, too, it 
was in imitation of the sages of the Nile that the Hebrews 
made these pursuits hereditary in a consecrated tribe;, 
whence flowed this obvious advantage, that the sons of the 
Levites, from the very dawn of reason, were introduced to- 
scientific researches, and favoured with a regulated system 
of tuition suited to the occupation in which their lives were 
to be ^pent. In short, the institution bears upon it all tho' 
marks of that wisdom for whicn the Mosaical economy is , 
so remarkably distinguished, when viewed as the basis of a 
government at once civil, religious, and political.* 

The youngest reader of the Sacred Volume cannot &il 
to have perceived, that the character and government of 
(he Hebrew judges withdraw the attention from the ordi- 
nary course of human events, and fix it on the marvelloua 
or supernatural. These personages were raised up by the 
special providence of God, to discharge the duties of an 
office which tbe peculiar circumstances of a chosen people 
from time to time rendered necessary ; and the various 
gifls with which they were endowed, as they constituted tbe 
main ground of vocation to their high employment, so were 

* Michaelis's Commentaries on the Laws of Moees, vol. i. art. SSL 
Jablonsky Panth. MgTPLTiolegaanBDA, 31, 41, 43. 
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fhej roited to the difficulties that they had to overcomBf 
and to the achievements they were called to pertbnn. The 
sanctity of their manners did not, indeed, in all cases cor- 
respond to the dimity of their station ; and the miracles 
which they wrought for the welfare of their country were 
not always accompanied with self-restraint and the due sub- 
ordination of their passions. Their military exploits were 
worthy of the highest admiration ; while, in some instances, 
their private conduct calls forth only our surprise and re- 
gret. For examples of heroism and brayery, we can with 
confidence point to Gideon, to Samson, and to Jephthah ; 
Imt there is not in their character anything besides that a 
ftther could recommend to the imitation of his son, or that 
a lover of order and pureness of living wtfuld wish to see 
adopted in modem society. We observe, in the greater 
ninnber of them, uncommon and even supemataral powers 
of body, as well as of mind, united with the gross manners 
and fierce passions of barbarians. We applaud their pat- 
riotism, adimire their courage and talent in the £eld, and 
even share in the delight which accompanied their triumphs; 
yet, when we return to their dwellings, we dare not inspect 
too narrowly the usages of their domestic day, nor examine 
into the indulgences with which they sometimes thought 
proper to remunerate the toils and cares of their public life, 
bivine Wisdom, stooping to the imperfection of human na- 
ture, employed the instruments that were best fitted for the 
gracious ends which, by their means, were about to be ac- 
complished ; though it does not appear to have been in- 
tended that mankind should ever resort to the hisfory of the 
fudges for lessons of decorum, humanity, or virtue. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Hiatorkal Outline from the Accession of Stall to the Destrue^ 

iion of Jerusalem, 

Weakness of Repablican Government— Jealousy of tbe serernl Tribst 
—Resolution to have a King— Rules for regal Government— Cbaractsr 
of Saul— Of David— Troubles of his Reign— Accession of Solomon— 
Erection of the Temple— Commerce— Murmure of the People— Rebo- 
boam— Division of the Tribes— Kings of Israel— Kingdom of Jodabr 
—Siege of Jerusalem— Captivity— Kings of Judah— Return fttm 
Babylon— Second Temple— Canon of Scripture— Struggles between 
Egypt and Syria— Conquest of Palestine by Antiochus— Pereecutioo 
of Jews— Resistance by the Family of Maccabaeus— Victories of Judav 
—He courts the Alliance of the Romans— Succeeded by Jonathao— 
Origin of the Asmonean Princes— John Hyrcanus— Aristobulus— 
Alexander Jannseus- Appeal to Pompey— Jerusalem taken by Romans 
— Herod created King by the Romans— He repairs the Temple— Ar*' 
chelauB succeeds him, and Antipas is nominale<l to Galilee— Qtuirinios 
Prefect of Syria— Pontius Pilate— Elevation of Herod Agrippa— Dis- 
grace of Herod Philip— Judea again a Province— Troubles— Accession 
of Young Agrippa— Felix— Festus—Floris— Command given to Ves- 
pasian- War— Siege of Jerusalem by Titus. 

The weakness and jealousy which seem inseparable from 
a government comprehending a number of independei^ 
states, had been deeply felt during the administration of 
Eli, and even under that of Samuel in his latter days. 
Established in different parts of the country, the several 
tribes wefb actuated by local interests and selfish views f 
those in the north, who were exempted from the hostile 
inroads of the Philistines and Ammonites, refusing to aid 
their brethren, the children of Simeon and Judah, whose* 
territory was constantly exposed to the ravages of those 
warlike neighbours. In the time of the more recent 
judges, the federal union on which the Hebrew common- 
wealth was founded appeared practically dissolved. Nay, 
a spirit of rivalry and dissension occasionally manifested 
itself among the kindred communities of which it was com- 
posed ; — Ephraim, stimulated by envy, vexed Judak> and 
Judah vexed Ephraim.* 

* Isaiah xi. 18. 
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Meanwhile, Mvend powerfhl kingdoms in the east, te 
well ae the aouth, threatened the independence of the 
Twelve Tribes, especially those on the boiders of the desert. 
Awnrria had already turned her views towards the fertile 
lands which skirt the ebores of the Mediterranean ; and 
£gypt, in order to protect her rich valley ^m the aggres- 
sions of that rising monarchy, began to open her eyes to 
the expediency of securing the frontier towns in the nearest 
parts of Palestine. In a word, it was fast becoming mani- 
fest that the existence of the Hebrews, as a free and di»> 
tinct people, could only be secured by reviving the union 
which had originally subsisted amone their leadmc families, 
under a*form that would combine their physical strength 
and patriotism in the support of a common cause. An 
afied priest, although he might with, the utmost authority 
direct ti^e solemnities of their national worship, and even 
administer the laws to which they were all bound to sub- 
mit, could not command the secular obedience of rude 
^ans, or, with any prospect of success, lead them to battle 
ftgainst an enemy practised in all the stratagems of war. 
'Ae people, therefore, demanded the consent of Samuel to 
a change in the structure of their government, that they 
might have a king, not only to preside over their civd 
afiairs, but also to go out before them and fight their battles.* 
The principal reason assigned by the elders of Israel for 
the innovation which they required at the hands of their 
ancient prophet was, that they mi^ht be << like all 'the na- 
tions ;'^ evidently alluding to the advantages of monarchical 
power, when decisive measures become necessary to defend 
the interests of a state. It is remarkable that Moses had 
anticipated this natural result in the progress of society, 
and even laid down rules for the administration of the regal 
government. This wise legislator provided that the king 
of the Hebrews should not be a foreigner, lest he might be 
tempted to sacrifice the interest of his subjects to the policy 
of his native land, and perhaps to countenance the intro- 
duction of unauthorized rites into the worship of Jehovah. 
It was also stipulated that the sovereign of the chosen 
people should not multiply horses to himself, lest he should 
M etoried by his ambition to make war in distant countries 

*181unQelviU.4^. 
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and nefflect tke wdiare of the sacred inheritance promised 
tp the mtbers of the Jewish nation.* 

The qualities which recommended Saul to the choice of 
Samuel and the approbation of the Tribes, leave no ro<M& 
for doubt that it was chiefly as a military leader that the 
son of Kish was raised to the throne. Nor was their ex- 
pectation disappointed in the young Benjaminite, so far as 
courage and zeal were required in conducting the affairs 
of war. But the impetuosity of his character, and a cer^ 
tain indifierence in regard to the claims of the national 
feith, paved the way for his downfall and the extinction of 
Ibs family. The scene of Gilboa, which terminated the 
career of the first Hebrew monarch, exhibits a most affect- 
ing tragedy ; in which the valour of a gallant chief, con- 
trasted with his despair and sorrow, throws a deceitful 
histre over an event which the reader feels that he ought 
to condemn. 

David, to the skill of an experienced warrior, added a 
deep reverence for the institutions of his country and the 
forms of Divine worship ; whence he procured the high 
distinction of being a man after God's own heart. To this 
celebrated king was reserved the honour of taking from the 
Jebusites a strong fortress on the borders of Judah and 
Benjamin, and of laying the foundations of Jerusalem, 
viewed, at least, as the metropolis of Palestine and the seat 
of the Hebrew government. On Mount Zion he built a 
suburb of considerable beauty and strength, which con- 
tinued for many years to bear his name, and to reflect the 
magnificence of his genius. Not satisfied with this acqui- 
sition, he extended Ms arms on all sides, till the borders 
of his kingdom touched the western bank of the Euphrates 
and the neighbourhood of Damascus. He likewise de- 
feated the Philistines, those restless enemies of the southern 
tribes, and added their dominions to the crown of Israel. 
The Moabites, who had provoked his resentment, were 
subjected to military execution, and deprived of a large 
portion of their land ; an example of severity which, so 
far firom intimidating the cluldren of Ammon, only provoked 
them to try the fortune of war against the victorious mon- 
arch. David despatched an army under the command of 

* Dent xvU. 14-Sa 
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IIm irascible Joab, who, ^er worsting them in the Mdp 
inflicted a tremendoas chastisement upon the foUowen of 
Hanun, for having studiously insulted the amhassadon of 
his master.* 

Bat the splendour of this reign was afterwaid clouded 
by domestic guilt and treason; and the nation, which 
could now have defied the power of its bitterest enemiea, 
"Was divided and rendered miserable by the foul passions 
that issued from the royal palace. Still, notwithstanding 
the rebellion of Absalom, and the defection of certain mih* 
tary leaders, David bequeathed to his successor a flourish- 
ing kingdom ; rapidly advancing in the arts of civilized 
life, enjoying an advantageous commerce, the respect of 
neighbouring states, and a decided preponderance among 
the minor governments of Western Asia. His last years 
'were spent in making preparations for the building of a 
temple at Jerusalem, — a work that he himself was not 
allowed to accomplish, because his hands were stained with 
blood, which, however justly shed, rendered them unfit for 
erecting an edifice to the God of mercy and peace, f 

The success which had attended the aims of his father 
Tendered the accession of Solomon tranquil and secure, so 
jhr, at least, as we consider the designs of the surrounds 
nations. Accordingly, finding himself in possession of 
quiet as well as of an overflowing treasury, he proceeded 
to realize the pious intentions of David in regard to the 
house of God, and thereby to obey the last commands 
which had been imposed upon him before he had received 
the crown. The chief glory of Solomon's administration 
is identified with the erection of the Temple. Nor were 
the advantages arising from this great undertaking confined 
to the spiritual objects to which it was principally subser- 
vient. On the contrary, the necessity of employing foreign 
artists, and of drawing part of his materials from adistance, 
suggested to the king the benefits of a regular trade ; and 
as the plains of Syria produced more com than the natives 
could consume, he supplied the merchants of Tyre and 
th,e adjoining ports with a valuable commodity, in return 
fQr:the manufactured goods which his own subjects could 

* 3 Samuel viil. 1, 8. 1 Cbron. zriii. 1, 3 ; six. l-SO, 
f J.Pbron.;izU, 8. 
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mil imbricate. It was in Ids leign that the Hcbrewi lint 
became a commercial people ; and although we must admit 
that considerable ob^urity still hangs over the tracks of 
navigation which were pursued by the mariners of SolomoDy 
theie is no reason to doubt that his ships were to be seen 
on the Mediterranean, the Red Sea, and the Persian 
Gulf.* 

But the popularity of his government did not keep pace 
with the rapidity of his improvementa or the maffnincenee 
of Ms works. Perhaps the vast extent of his undertakings 
may have led to unusual demands upon the industry of 
his people, and given occasion to those murmurs whidi 
could hardly be repressed even within the precincts of the 
court. like his predecessor, too, he occasionaUy failed to 
illustrate, in his own conduct, the excellent precepts that 
he propounded for the direction of others ; and towards the 
close of his life, particularly, the wisdom of his moral les- 
sons was strangely contrasted with the practical folUes 
which stand recorded against him in the inspired narrative. 
He totally disregarded the leading principles of the consti- 
tution constructed by Moses and left for the guidance of all 
Hebrew kings ; not only multiplying horses even to the 
extent of maintaining a large body of cavalry, and marry- 
ing many wives who turned away his heart, but proceeding 
so far as to give his countenance to idolatrous worship 
within sight of the very Temple which he had consa 
crated to Jehovah, the God of all the earth, f 

It was in this reign that the limits of Jewish power 
attained their utmost reach, comprehending even the re- 
markable district of Palmyrene, a spacious and fertile 
province in the midst of a frightful desert. There were in 
it two principal towns, Thapsacus and Palmyra, from the 
latter of which the whole country took its name. Solomon, 
it is well known, took pleasure in adding to its beauty and 
strength, as being one of his main defences on the eastern 
1)order ; and hence it is spoken of in Scripture as Tadmor 
in the wilderness. Josephus calls it Thadamor ; the 
Seventy recognise it under the name of Theodmor and 
Thedmor ; while the Arabs and Syrians at the present day 
keep alive the remembrance of its ancient glory as Tadmor^ 

* t duoa. li. and ix. tbronclioat. 1 1 Kinfs xL 1-8. 
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Tadmier, and Tatmor. But of Soknnon's kboius not on* 
vestige now remains. The inhabitants having reTolted firam 
the Emperor Anrelian, and pledged their faith to an advm- 
tnrer called Antiochus, or Achilles, who had assumed the 
purple, -this splendid town was attacked and razed to the 
ground. Repenting of his hasty determination, the Roman 
prince gave orders that Palmyra should be immediately 
yebuilt ; but so inefficient were the measures which he 
adopted, or so imperfectly was he obeyed in their execution, 
that the city in the desert has ever since been remarkable 
only as a heap of magnificent ruins. The first object that 
now presents itself to the traveller who approaches this 
forlorn place, is a castle of mean architecture and uncertain 
origin, about half an hour's walk from it, on the north side. 
*• From thence," says Mr. Maundrell, " we descry Tadmer, 
enclosed on three sides by long ridges of mountains ; but 
to the south is a vast plain which bounds the visible horizon. 
The barren soil presents nothing green but a few palm 
trees. The city must have been of large extent, if we may 
judge from the space now taken up by the ruins ; hut as 
there are no traces of its wliUs, its real dimensions mod form 
Temain equally unknown. It is now a deplorable spectacle, 
inhabited by thirty or forty miserable families, who have 
huilt huts of mud within a spacious court which once en- 
dosed a magnificent heathen temple."* 

The despotism exercised by Solomon created a strong 
Teaotion, which was immediately felt on the accession of his 
son Rehoboam. This prince, rejecting the advice of his 
aged counsellors, and following that of the younger and 
more violent, soon had the misfortune to see the greater 
part of his kingdom wrested from him. In reply to the 
address of his people, who entreated an alleviation of their 
burdens, he declared, that instead of requiring less at their 
hands he should demand more. "My father made your 
yoke heavy, I will add to your yoke ; my father chastised 
you with whips, but I will chastise you with scorpions." 
Such a resolution, expressed in langdage at once so con- 
temptuous and severe, alienated from his government ten 
teibes, who sought a more indulgent master in Jeroboam, a 
declared enemy of the house of David. Hence the origin 

* BfaondreU's Journey from Aleppo to Jerusalem In 1097. 
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of the kinedoni of Israel, as distinguished from that of 
Judah ; and hence, too, the disgraceful contentions between 
these Idndred states, which aclmowledged one religion, and 
professed to be guided by the same law. Aims and nego- 
tiation proved equally unavailing, in repeated attempts 
which were made to reunite the Hebrews under one sceptre ; 
till, at length, about two hundred and seventy years after 
the death of Solomon, the younger people were subdued by 
Shalmaneser, the powerful monarch of Assyria, who carried 
them away captive into the remoter provinces of his vast 
empire.* > 

Our plan does not admit a minuter detail of the sacred 
histoiy than may be readily found in the pages of the Old 
Testament. Suffice it therefore to observe, that Jerusalem 
eoon ceased to be regarded by the Israelites as the centre 
of their religion, and uxe bond of union among the descend- 
ants of Abraham. 

Jeroboam had erected in his kingdom the emblems of a 
less pure faith, to which he confined the attention of his 
subjects ; while the frequent wars that ensued, and the 
treaties formed on either side with the Gentile nations on 
their respective borders, soon completed the estrangement 
which ambition had begun. Little attached to the native 
line of princes, the Israelites placed on the throne of Sar 
maria a number of adventurers, who had no qualities to 
recommend them besides military courage and an irrecon- 
cilable hatred towards the more legitimate claimants of the 
house of David. The following Ust will give a condensed 
view of the names, the order, and the length of the reigns' 
which belong to the sovereigns of Israel, from the demise 
of Solomon down to the extinction of their kingdom by the 
xims of Assyria : — 

Years. B. C. 

1. Jeroboam 23 990 

3. Nadad S 968 

3. Raasha 33 966 

4. Ela 1 943 

5. Zimri and Omri 11 943 

6. Ahab 33 931 

7. Ahaziah S 909 

8. Jehoram or Joram 12 907 

O.Jehu 36 895 
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Ymn» B.C. 

10. Jehoabtt 17 W 

11. Jehouh or Joaah 16 650 

13. Jerobotm n 41 834 

Istlntempiiun « SS 703 

IS. ZechBriahandSiiaiUiiBi 1 771 

. 14. Menabem 10 770 

15. Pekahudi t 700 

16. Pekali 90 758 

adlntemffnom 10 738 

17. Hotbea 798 

SaoHriatdna 971 719 

It appaan to have eacaped the notice of the greater num« 
ber of commentators, that the aeparation of intereata, which 
in the days of Rehoboam prodaced a permanent division of 
the tribes, had manifested itself at a much earlier period. 
In truth, it is extremely doubtful whether the union and 
co-operation between the northern and the southern com- 
munities, which was meant to be accomplished by the in- 
artkution of monarchy, wene ever cordial or efficient. There 
is no doubt, at least, that the two parties differed essentially 
in their choice of a successor to Saul ; for, while the people 
of Judah iiiVited David to the supreme power as their 
4Uiointed sovvreign, the suffrages of Israel were unanimous 
ia favour of Ishl^heth, the son of the deceased king. We 
may therefore conclude, that the exactions of Solomon were 
Uie pretext rather than the true cause of the unfortunate 
diamemberment of the Hebrew confederation, which in the 
end conducted both sections of it by gradual steps to defeat 
and captivity. 

The kingdom of Judah, less distracted by the pretensions 
of usurpers, and being confirmed in the principles of pa- 
triotism by a more rigid adherence to the law of Moses, 
continued during one hundred and thirty years to resist 
the encroachments of the two rival powers, Egypt and 
Aasyria, which now began to contend in earnest for the 
possession of Palestine. Several endeavours were made, 
evf n after the destruction of Samaria, to unite tfie energies 
of the Twelve Tribes, and thereby to secure the indepen- 
4^9e of th^ sjacredterritoxy a little longer. But a pitiful 
jeid^usy hi^.supcef^e^ to the ay^rsjon .generated by a long 
course of hostile aggression ; while the overwhelming hosts, 
-"-''^ tncmantly iaracd tnm the Eupbxates and the JNile 
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to select a field of battle within the borders of Canaan, soon 
left to the feeble councils of Jerusalem no other choice than 
that of an Egyptian or an Assyrian master. 

In the year six hundred and two before the Christian 
era, when Jehoiakim was on the throne of Judah, Nebu- 
chadnezzar, who already shared with his father the govern- 
ment of Assyria, advanced into Palestine at the hewl of a 
formidable army. A timely submission saved the city as 
well as the* life of the pusillanimous monarch. But after a 
short period, finding the conqueror engaged in more im- 
portant affairs, the vanquished king made an effort to 
recover his dominions by throwing off the Babylonian yoke. 
The siege of Jerusalem was renewed with greater vigour 
on the part of the invaders, in the course of which Jehoia- 
Idm was killed, and his son Coniah ascended the throne. 
Scarcely, however, had the new sovereign taken up the 
reigns of government, when he found it necessary to open 
the gates of his capital to the Assyrian prince, who carried 
bim, his principal nobility, and the most expert of his arti- 
sans, as prisoners to the banks of the Tigris. 

The nominal authority was now conSded to a broths 
or uncle of the captive king, whose original name, Matta* 
niah, was changed to Zedekiah by his lord paramount, who 
considered him merely as the governor of SLprovince. Im- 
patient of an office so subordinate, and instiffated, it is 
probable, by the emissaries of Egypt, he resolved to hazard 
nis life and liberty for the chance of reconquering the inde* 
pendence of his crown. This imprudent step brought 
Nebuchadnezzar once more before the walls of Jerusalem. 
A siege, which appears to have continued fifteen or sixteen 
months,' terminated in the final reduction of the holy city, 
and in the captivity of Zedekiah, who was treated with the 
utmost severity. His two sons were executed in his pres- 
ence, after which his eyes were put out ; when, being 
loaded with fetters, he was carried to Babylon and thrown 
into prison. 

The woriL of demolition was intrusted to Nebuzar^adai^ 
tlie captain of the guard, who '* burnt the house of the Lord, 
and the king's house, and all the houses of Jerusalem, and 
every great man's house burnt he with fire. And the army 
of the Chaldees that were with the captain of the guard 
Xndke down the wails of Jeninlem roimd .about. The fett 
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of tlM people that were left in tlie city, and the fagitives 
Cliai fell away to the King of Babylon, with the remnant 
of the multitude, did the captain of the guard carry away. 
But he left the poor of the laud to be ▼ine-dreasera and hus- 
bandmen."* 

The kings who reigned over Judah from the demise of 
Solomon to the destruction of the first temple are as fol- 
lowa : — 



T«Hi. B.C. 

1. Behoboam 17 900 

1 Abyah 3 073 

S. Am 41 070 

4. Jeboshapliat 85 910 

ft. Jeliorain.or Joram 8 004 

0. Ahaxlali 1 800 

7 QueenAtlnilah 805 

8. JbMh or Jefaossh 40 880 

9. Amaxiali 90 840 

Interrefnum 11 890 

10. Uuiah or Azariah 99 800 

11. Jotham 10 757 

19. Ahu : 10 741 

13. HexeUata 90 7S5 

14. Mamaseli 55 000 

15. Amor 9 041 

10. Joolab 31 030 

17. Jeboahtt 3iiiontlui 

18. Jebolakim , 11 008 

10. ConiaborJehoiachln 3inonths 

90. Zedekiah U 507 

Jemaalem taken 404 060 

The desolation inflicted upon Jerusalem by the hands of 
her enemies excited the deepest sorrow, and gave rise to 
the most gloomy apprehensions in regard to the future, 
Conmdetinff themselves under the special protection of Je- 
hovah, the mhabitants could not by any means be induced 
to believe that the throne of David would be overturned by 
the armies of the heathen. It was in vain that Jeremiah, 
at the imminent peril of his life, announced the approach- 
ing judgment, assuring the monarch and his princes that 
the Kinff of Babylon would certainly besiege and lay waste 
theb holy dty, unless the evil were averted by an imme* 
diato change of manners. All his remonstrances were 
treated with contempt; and at length the prophet had to 

•9Kiiic8nv.4-13 
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bewail the miMTj wbkh thus overtook hia people, and th« 
varied eufleringi, tlie contumely, and the degradation, nlucb 
thej were doomed to endure in the land of tneir conquerera. 
" How doth the citj «it aolitaij that naa fiill of people ! 
How ii ehe become aa a widow '. She that wbb great among 
the nations, and piioceas among the pravinces, is become 
tiibntaiy \ She wcepeth gore in the ni^t, and her tears 
are on her cheeks! Jkidoh is gone into captivitj; aha 
dwelleth among the heathen, she findetb no rest."* 

These aentiments, although applied to a later period, ara 
beautifullj eipreiaed by a modem poet, to whom was 
([ranted no small share of the pathetic eloqnepce of the pro- 
phetic bard whoae woida have just been quoted. 

o Sefl oT UiT HHU, amid i)i; Aws Ibrlom. 
Monrn, widowed Qbhii, roHotien SIdo. mnn ' 
b tliti Iby plus, mi eltj, IliTi Itay tlumie, 
Wlura llM wild dam rem its eraziy •lone, 
WWIamr- --"—"--' 

Wtien m>w ihy pbnni wt 
Wbsra ddw iIq miftil wl 
Nb martial mjiiada anisMr In ili> gain ; 
Ms snpptlaat biOods la thy Temple wall ; 
If* wopte tands, thj EUtterln; coaru aiaonj, 
WUs tke lUI lyre, anil swill the ilda or auif. 
Bat lawleH Ftorte aad mesfer Want an ibeie. 
And Uis qatck-dsnlBE aye at rutleia Pear; 
Wliita «jd OtillTlon, 'mid Iby nilna laid. 
FoMa Ua dark wing beneuli (lie iry abade.-! 

The seventy years which were determined concerning 
iniaalem began, not at the demoHtlon of the city by Neba- 
ir-adan, the captnin of the guard, but at the date of the 
rmer invasion by hia master, in the leign of Jehoialdm, 
hen the Assyrians earned away aome of the princea, and 
nong others Daniel and hie celebrated companions, as 
iptlves, or perhaps as hostages for the good conduct of the 
ng. The event now alluded to took place exactly ail 
intuiies before the Christian era; and hence the return 
: the Jews to the Holy Land must have occurred about 
le year 530 prior to the same great epoch. But tua their 
igratioD homeward was gradually accomplished under 
^rent leaders, and with various objects m view, that 

* LamentaUoaa L I-i. t Hatw^ FsleaUBai 
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tustorians have not thought it necessaiy to enter mto par* 
tkulan ; and hence has arisen a certain obscurity in the 
calculations of divines respecting the commencement, the 
«hiration, and the end of the Babylonian captivity. 

The tribes ofJudah and. Benjamin, who now conatw 
tuted the whole Jewish nation^ brought back with them to 
Palestine the ancient spirit of hostility towards the Israel- 
itish kingdom, the people of which they were pleased to 
class under the general denomination of Samaritans, an im« 
pure race, descended from the eastern colonists sent bj 
Shalmaneser to replace the Hebrew captives whom he re- 
moved to Halah and Habor and the cities of the Medea. In 
this way they roused an opposition, and created difBcuIties, 
whidi otherwise they might not have experienced durine 
theiY erection of the second Temple. The countenance of 
the Persian court itself was occasionally withdrawn from 
sen, who appeared to acknowledge no affinity with any 
other order of human beings, and who seemed determined 
to exclude from their country, as well as from their religious 
rites and privileges, all who could not establish an immacu- 
late descent from the father of the faithfuL For this 
i^ason, the sympathy which is so naturally excited in the 
breast of the reader in behalf of the weary exiles, who sat 
down and wept by the waters of Babylon with their 
thoughts fixed on Zion, is very apt to be extinguished when 
he contemplates the bitter enmity with which tl),ey rejected 
the kind offices of their ancient brethren amid the ruins of 
their metropolis. 

The names of Zerubbabel, Nehemiah, and Ezra occupy 
the most distinguished place among those worthies who 
were selected by Divine Providence to conduct the restora* 
tion of the chosen people. Afler much toil, interruption, 
and alarm, Jerusalem could once more boast of a temple 
which, although destitute of the rich ornaments lavished 
upon that of Solomon, was at least of equal dimensions, 
and erected on the same consecrated ground. But the wor- 
shipper had to deplore the absence of the Ark, the symbol- 
ical Urim and Thummim, the Shechinah or Divine Pres- 
ence, and the celestial fire which had maintained an un- 
ceasing flame upon the altar. Their Sacred Writings, too, 
had b^n dispersed, and their ancient lan|[uage was fast 
becoming obsolete. To prevent the extension of so great 
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an e^il, the more TalnaMe manaieripts were coOeeted and 
arranged, containing the Law, the earlier Prophets, and the 
inspired Hymns as«l for the purpose of devotion. Sotne 
compositions, however, which res{>ected the remotest pe« 
nod of their commonwealth, especially the Book of Jaaher 
and the Wars of the Lord, were irretrievahly kwt. 

Under the Persian satraps, who directed the civil and 
military government of Syria, the Jews were permitted to 
acknowledge the authority of their own high-priest, to 
whom, in all things pertaining to the law of Moses, thev 
rendered the obedience wbich was due to the head of their 
nation. Their prosperity, it is true, was occasionally di* 
minished or increased by the personal character ofthe sov^ 
reigns who successively occupied the throne of Cyrus ; but 
no material change in their circumstances took place until 
the victories of Alexander the Great had laid the founda- 
tions of the Syro-Macedonian kingdom in Western Asia» 
and given a new dynasty to the crown of Egypt. The 
struggles which ensued between these powertuT states fire* 
quently involved the interests of the Jews, and made new 
demands upon their allegiance ; although it is admitted, 
that as each was desirous to concHiate a pe<^le who 
claiined Palestine for their unalienable heritage, the He- 
brews at large were, during two centuries, treated with 
much liberality and fevour. But this generosity or forbear- 
ance was interrupted in the reign of Antiochus Epipbanea, 
who, alarmed by the report of insurrections, and harassed 
by the events of an unsuccessful war in Eflypt, directed 
his angry passions against the Jews. Marchmg at theheaid 
of a large force, he attacked Jerusalem so suddenly that no 
means of defence could be used, and hardly any resistance 
attempted. Forty thousand of the inhabitants were put to 
death, and an equal number condemned to slavery. Not 
satisfied with this punishment, he proceeded to measures 
still more appalling in the eyes of a Jew. He entered the 
Temple, pillaged the treasury, seized all the sacred utensils, 
the golden candlestick, the table of shew-bread, and the 
altar of incense. He then commanded a great sow to be 
sacrificed on the altar of burnt-offerings, part of the flesh 
to be boiled, and the liquor from this unclean animal to be 
sprinkled over every part of the saerfd edifice ; thus ml* 
biting with the moat odions defilement even the tUtf 
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of Holies, which no human eye^ saTe that of the 1)l^'>^riAit» 
was ever pennitted to behold. 

A ehon time afterward, being the year 168 before thtt 
MKK^ of Redemption, he issued ai) edict for the exterminai* 
tion of the whole Hebrew race, againet whom he had again 
conceived a furious dislike. This commission Was intrusted 
to ApolloniuB,^-'^«n instrument worthy of so aanguinaiy ft 
tyrantt-^who, waiting till the Sabbath, when the peopto 
were occupied in the peaceful duties of religion, let loosd 
his iioldiers upon the unresisting multitude^ slew all thd 
taen^ whose blood deluged the streets, and seized the wotmoi 
fts captives. He first proceeded to plunder and then to 
dismantle the city, which he set on fire in many places. H6 
threw down the walls, and built a strong fortress on ths 
highest part of Mount Sion, which commanded the Tempitt 
hnd all the adjoining parts of the town. From this garri« 
son he harassed the inhabitants of the counti^, whO) with 
fond attachment, stole in to "visit the rums, or to ofiTer A 
hasty and perilous worship in the place where their saluy 
tuary had stood. All the public services had ceased, and 
no voice of adoration was heard within the holy ffates, et* 
cept thiit o£ the profane heathen calhng on their idoUu* 

But the persecution did not end even with these furioQ* 
expedients. Antiochus next issued an order for uniformity 
sf worship throughout all his dominions, and sent ofiScertf 
everywhere to enforce the strictest compliance. In the 
districts of Judea and Samaria, this invidious duty was in* 
trusted to Atheneus, an old man, whose chief recommend* 
Btion appears to have been his intimate acquaintance With 
^e doctrines and usages of the Grecian religion* The 
Samaritans are said to have conformed without scruple^ ftnd 
even to have permitted their temple on Mount Gerium to be 
regularly dedicated to Jupiter, in his character of the 
•Stranger's Friend. Having so far succeeded^ the royal en' ^ 
voy turned his steps to Jerusalem, where, at the point of the ^ 
sword, he prohibited every observance connected with the 
Jewish faith; compelling the people to profane the Sab« 
bath, to eat swine*s flesh, and to abstain, under fl severe 
penalty, from the national rite of circumcision. The Tem« 
pie was consigned by consecration to the ceremonies of 

* History of the Jews (Nm. 1, M* ^ smUy Ubwry){ tot. IL $. M, 
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Jupiter Olympiiu; while tbe statue of that deity was 
erected on the altar of bumt^fferinge, and sacrifice duly 
performed in his name. Two women, who had the initiatory 
ordinance enjoined by the Mosaical law performed on their 
children, were hanged in a conspicuous part of the city with 
their infiints suspended round their necks ; and many other 
cruelties were perpetrated, the very atrocity of which pre* 
chides them at once from popular belief and from the pages 
of history. Neither age, nor sex, nor profession saved the 

Srosoribed Jew from the horrors of a violent death. From 
erusalem, too, the persecution spread over the whole coun- 
try ; in every city the same barbarities were executed and 
the same profanations introduced. As a last insult, the 
feasts of the Bacchanalia, the license of which, as they were 
celebrated in the later ages of Greece, shocked the severe 
virtue of the older Romans, were substituted for the na- 
tional festival of tabernacles. The reluctant Hebrews were 
forced to join in these riotous orgies, and carry the ivy, the 
insignia of the ffod. So nearly were the Jewish nation and 
the worship of Jehovah exterminated by the double weapon* 
of saperstition and violence !* 

But this savage intolerance produced in due time a fonni- 
^bble opposition. To a sincere believer death has always 
appeared a smaller evil than the relinquishment of his 
feith ; and, in this respect, no people ancient or modem 
have shown more resolution than the descendants of Abrap 
ham. The severities of Antiochus, which had inflamed the 
resentment of the whole Jewish people, called forth in a 
hostile attitude the brave family of the Maccabees, whose 
valour and perseverance enabled them to dispute with the 
powerful monarch of Syria the sovereignty of Palestine. 
Judas, the ablest and most gallant of five sons, put himself 
at the head of the insurgents, whose zeal, more than com- 
pensating for the smallness of their numbers, carried him to 
victory against large armies and experienced generals. 
Making every allowance for the enthusiastic description 
of an admiring countryman, who has recorded the exploits 
of the Maccabaan chiefs, there will still remain the most 
ample evidence to satisfy every candid reader, that in all the 

* Hisiory of Uie Jews, VOL ii. p. 401 
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Sfieat battles the &rtime of war followed the etandaid of the 
Jews. 

Bat the Tictorious Maccabees, who had delivered their 
eoantry from the oppression of foreigners, encountered a 
more formidable enemy in the factious spirit of their own 
people. Alcimus, a tool of the Syrians, assumed the title 
of lugh-priest, and in virtue of his ofifice claimed the obe- 
dience of ail who acknowledged the institutions of Moses. 
In this emergency Judas courted the alliance of the Romans, 
who willingly extended their protection to confederates so 
likely to aid their ambitious views in the East ; but before 
the republic could interpose her arms in his behalf the 
Hebrew general had fallen in the field of battle. 

This distinguished patriot was succeeded by his brother 
Jonathan, who, though less celebrated as a warrior, had the 
good fortune to restore the drooping cause of his country- 
men, and even to establish their rights on the footing of in- 
dependence. Profiting by a sanguinary competition for the 
throne of Syria, he consented to employ his power in favour 
of Alexander Balas, on condition that, in return for so sea- 
sonable an aid, he should be allowed to assume the pontifi- 
cal robe as ruler of Judea. Hence the orisin of the Asmo- 
nean princes, who. Uniting civil with spiritual authority, 
governed Palestine more than a hundred years. 

But Jonathan fell the victim of that refined policy to 
which he was mainly indebted for his elevation. He left 
the sovereign priesthood to his brother Simon, who, wisely 
abstaining from all interference in the disputes wfajch em- 
broUed Egypt and Syria, directed his whole attention to 
the improvement of the Jewish kingdom. To secure the 
tranquillity which had been so dearly purchased he culti- 
vated a more intimate connexion with Rome ; remitting, 
from time to time, such valuable tokens of his respect as 
could not fail to make an impression on the venal mmds of 
. those aspirins chiefs who already contended for the empire 
of the world m that celebrated capital. But a conspiracy, 
originating in his own house, and fomented by the agents 
of Antiochus, put an end to the life of Simon and of his 
eldest son, who had earned considerable reputation in the 
command of armies. The duty of avenging his death and 
of governing a distracted country devolved upon hii 
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younger son, afteTwaid well known In hlMmy by the aame 
of John Hyrcanui. 

The unhappy circumstancefl under Which he succeeded 
to power compelled him to submit for a time to the con* 
dition of vassalage ; but no sooner had Antiochus Sidetes 
fallen in the Parthian war, than John shook off the yoke of 
Syria, and exercised the rights of an independent sovereign! 
lie even extended his sway beyond the Jordan, reducing 
several important towns to his obedience; though the 
achievement which most gratified his Jewish subjects was 
the capture of Shechem, followed by the demolition of the 
temple on Gerizim, so long regarded as the opprobrium of 
the Hebrew faith. At a later period he made himself master 
of Samaria and Galilee, when, to gratify atill farther the 
vindictive grudge which yet rankled in the breasts of hn 
people, he destroyed the capital of the former, and debased 
It to the condition of a stagnant lake. Nor was his atten- 
tion confined to foreign conquest. He strengthened the 
fortifications of Jerusalem, and built the castle of Bans 
within the walls which surrounded the hill of the Temple^ 
«~a stronghold, that at a ftiture period attracted no smaH 
degree of notice under the name of Antonla. 

The government was enjoyed during a brief space bj 
Aristobulas, the son of Hyrcanus, whose reign was only 
distinguished by the most painful domestic calamitiesi 
The uirone was next occupied by Alexander Janntens, a 
nian of ignoble birth, but of a warlike and very ambitious 
temper. The distracted state of the neighbouring coun« 
tries induced him to take the field, with the vie% of reducing 
several towns on the coast of the Mediterranean, — an under^ 
taking which finally involved him in the troubled politics of 
Egypt and Cyprus. In process of time, the severity of his 
measures, or the meanness of his extraction, rendered him 
so unpopular at Jerusalem that the inhabitcints expelled him 
by force of arms. A civil war of the most sanguinary na- 
ture raged several years, during which the insurgents in« 
vited the assistance of Demetrius Euchsrus, one of the 
kings of Syria. This measure seems to have united a large 
party of Jews, who were equally hostile to the dominant 
faction within the city, and to the ally whom they had called 
to their aid. Alexander, after having repeatedly suffered 
tbe h^AYiest losses, s^w himself again at the head of a pow^r 
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fsl anny, with which he resoWed to march against the re- 
bellious capital. He inflicted a signal punishment upon 
such of the unfortunate citizens aa tell into his hands ; or- 
dering nearly a thousand of them to be crucified, and theif 
wives and children to be butchered before their eyes. 

Having fully re-established his power to the remotest 
parts of Palestine, the victoribus high-priest, now drawing 
towards the close of his ^ays, gave mstructions to his wife 
for the future government of the country. Alexandra, a 
woman of a vigorous mind, held the reins of civil power 
with great ste^iness, while her eldest son, Hyrcanus the 
8econd, was decorated with the sacred diadem as the head 
of the nation. But, unhappily, the commotions which had 
disturbed the reign of her husband were again excited, and 
once more divided the people into two furious parties. 
Aristobulns, the younger son of Janneus, gave his counte- 
nance to the body who opposed his brother, and at length 
threw off his disguise so completely as to aspire to supreme 
poller in defiance of the rights of birth and of a legal investi- 
ture. Hyrcanus, who was far inferior to his ambitious rel^ 
tive in point of talent and resolution, would probably, after 
the death of their mother, have been unable to keep his seat 
on the throne, had he not received the powerful aid of An- 
tipater, a son of Antipas, the governor of Idumea. Both 
■ides were making preparation for an appeal to arms, when 
the Romahs, who had already overrun the finest parts of 
Syria, advanced into the province of Palestine in the charac- 
ter at once of umpires and of allies. 

Pompey readily listened to the claims of the two com* 
petitors, but deferred coming to an immediate decision ; 
having resolved, as it afterward appeared, that neither of 
the kinsiiien should continue any longer to possess the civil 
and military command of Judea. Aristobulns, impatient 
of delay, and having no confidence in the goodness of his 
eause, had recourse to arms, and at length shut himself up 
in Jerusalem. The Roman ^general issued orders to his 
Ueutenant Gabinius to invest the holy city ; which, after 
a siege of three months, was taken by assault at a great 
expense of human life. 

Many of the priests who were employed in the duties 
of their office fell victims to the ifage of the soldiers ; while 
others, unable to witness the desecration of their Temj^e 

63 
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by the presepce of idolaters, threw themselvee from th* 
rock on which that building stood. Induced by curiosity, 
the rival of CeBsar imitated the profane boldness of Antio* 
chuf, penetrating into the Holy of Holies, and examining 
all the instruments of a worship which difiered so mucE 
6om that of all other nations. But Pompey was more 
politic, or more generous than the Syrian monarch ; for 
although he found much treasure Jn the sanctuary as well 
as many vessels of gotd and silver, he carried nothing 
away. He expressed much astonishment that, in a fane so 
maffnificent, and frequented by .Tews from all parts of the 
earto, there should be no material form, statue, nor picture 
to represent the Deity to whose honour it was erected. 
Having, in order to satisfy the scruples of the people, 
ordered a purification of the Temple, he renewed the ap- 
pointment of Hyrcanus to the high priesthood, but without 
any civil power ; while in respect to the more turbulent 
Aristobulus, he resolved to exercise the right of a con* 
qneror, by sending him and his two sons to Rome, that they 
loight swell the train ot his approaching triumph. 

The escape of one of these young men, and afterward 
f)f the father himself, rekindled the flame of war in Pales« 
tine. But the Romans under Gabinius and the celebrated 
Mark Antony, speedily subdued the hasty levies of Aristo* 
bulus, and completely re-established the ascendency of the 
Republic in all the revolted districts. In the* civil wax 
which ensued, Antipater, who still directed the afiairs of 
the weak-minded Hyrcanus, paid his court so successfully 
to the dominant faction as to obtain for his master the pro* 
tection of Cfssar, and for himself the procuratorship of 
Judea. Raised to this commanding eminence, he named 
Phasael, his eldest son, governor of Jerusalem, and con<- 
fided to the younger, the artful and unscrupulous Herod, 
the charge of Galilee. 

But there still remained an individual belonging to the 
femily of Aristobulus, who, having found refuge among the 
Parthians, led a powerful army of that people into Syria, 
and finally invested Jerusalem. The invaders, after obtain* 
ing possession of the city, deprived Hyrcanus of the priest-. 
hcMQ and Phasael of his life ; the barbarian soldiers, mean* 
time, committing pillage on all classes, both within the 
W»U9 and in the ad|oimng coontiy. Herod, warned by hit 
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|088 fortmiate rela^Te in the capital, had fled to Roowi 
with the yiew, it is said, of TeGommending the inteiesU of 
another Aristobalus, a grandson of Hyrcanus, and brother 
of the beaiitifiii Mariamne, to whom he himself was already 
betrothed. Octavins and Antony, howeyer, thought it more 
expedient for their rising empire that Herod should wear 
the* vassal crown of Jndea in his own person, rather than 
see it placed on the head of an uiexperienced youth ; and 
as the son of Antipater was about to unite himself with a 
descendant of the Asmonean princes, it was considered that 
the claims of each family would be thereby fully satisfied. 
The reign of Herod, who, to distinguish him from others 
of the same name, is usually called the Great, was no less 
remarkable for domestic calamity than for public peace and 
happiness. Urged by suspicion, he put to death his be* 
Joved wife,* her mother, brother, grandfather, unde, and 

* The eflbcts produced upon the mmd of (be king by the nrarder of 
Mariamne are powerftiUy deocribed by two poetical writers, tbe author 
of the History of the Jews, and the unfortunate Lord Byron. ^ All the 
paawions,'* says tbe former, ** which filled the stormy soul of Herod 
vrere alike without bound : fWrni violent love and violent resentment he 
■ank into as violent remorse and despair. Everywhere by day he was 
haunted by the image of tbe murdered Mariamne ; he called upon her 
name ; he perpetually burst into passionate tears. In vain he tried 
every diversion, — banquets, revels, the excitements of soci>.ty. A sud- 
den pestilence broke out, to which many of the nobleatt of his court, and 
ef his own personal friends, fell a sacrifice; he recognised and trembled 
beneath the hand of the avenging Deity. On pretence of hunting, he 
sought out the most melancholy solitude, till the disorder of his mind 
brought on disorder of body, and he was seised with violent infianuiui* 
lion and pains in the back of his head, which led to temporary demngs* 
went."— Vol. ii. p. 90. 



" Oh, Mariamne ! now for thee 

The heart for which thou bled'st is bleeding ; 
Revenge is lost in agony, 

And wild remorse to rage succeeding. 
Oh, Mariamne ! where art thou ? 

Thou canst not hear my bUter pleading : 
Ah, coQldst thou— thou wonldst pardon now, 

Though Heaven were to my infayer unhoediilf , 

n. 

** And is she dead ?— and did they dare 
Obey my phrensy's jealous raving 1 
My wrath but dooined my own despair : 
THe sword that smote her*» o'er me waving.^ 
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two foni. His palace was the icene of incessant intiigiiey 
misery, and bloodshed ; his nearest relations being ever the 
chief instnunents of his worst sufferings and fears. It 
was, perhaps, to divert his apprehensions and remorse thai 
he employed so much of his time in the labours of archi- 
tecture. Besides a royal residence on Mount Zion, he 
built a number of citadels throughout the country, and laid 
the foundations of several splendid towns. Among these 
was Cesarea, a station well selected both for strength and 
commerce, and destined to become, under a different govern- 
ment, a place of considerable importance. 

But the impurity of his blood as an Idumean, and his 
undisguised attachment to the religion of his Gentile mas- 
ters, created an obstacle to a complete understanding with 
his subjects, which no degree of personal kindness, or of 
wisdom and munificence in the conduct of public affairs, 
could ever entirely remove. At length he determined on a 
measure which, he hoped, would at the same time employ 
the people and ingratiate himself with the higher classes, 
— the rebuilding of the temple in its former splendour and 
greatness. The lapse of five hundred years, and the ravage 
of 'successive wars, had much impaired the structure of 
Zerubbabel. As it was necessary to remove the dilapi- 
dated parts of the edifice before the new building could be 
begun, the Jews looked on with a suspicious eye ; appre- 
hensive lest the king, under pretence of doing honour to 
their faith, should obUterate every vestige of their ancient 
sanctuary. But the prudence of Herod calmed their fears ; 
the work proceeded with the greatest regularity, and the 

But thou art cold, my murdei'dlove ! 

And tbis dark heart is vainly craving 
For her who soars alone above, 

And leaves my soul unworthy saving. 

m. 

" She *s gone, who shared my diadem ; 
She sunk, with her my Joys entombing ; 
I swept that flower from Judah's stem 

Whose leaves for me alone were blooming ; 
An4 mine *8 the guilt, and mine the hell, 

This bosom's desolation dooming ; 
And I have earned those tortures well. 
Which vnconsumed are still consuming." 

ifeftrciirjreMMt. 
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Mtioik saw, with the atmost joy, a fabric of tAsXeif atebn 
tecture crowning the brow of Mount Moriah with gfitter<» 
kig masses of white marble and pinnacles of gold. Yei 
daring this . pious undertaking the Jewish monarch main** 
tained his doable character; presiding at the Olympio 
games, granting large donations for their support, and even 
allowing himself to be nominated president of ihis pagan 
festival.* 

As he advanced towards old age his troubles multiplied, 
and his apprehensions were increased, till, at length, four 
years anterior to the common era of Christianity, Herod 
sank under the pressure of a loathsome disease. He was 
permitted by the Romans so fax to exeijcise the pririlegea 
of an independent prince as to distribute by will the inherit* 
ance of sovereignty among the more favoured of his chit* 
dren ; and in virtue of this indulgence he assigned to 
Archelaus the government of Idumea, Samaria, and Judea^ 
while he bestowed upon Antipas a similar authority over 
Perea and Galilee. 

But the young princes required the sanction of the Romaic 
emperor, whom they both regarded as their liege lord ; and 
with that view repaired to the capital of Italy. The will 
of thejate king was acknowledged and confirmed by Au- 
gustus, who was moreover pleased to give to Herod Philipf . 
their elder brother, the provinces of Auranitis, I'rachonitiS]^ 
Paneas, and Batanea. Archelaus, the metropolis of whose 
dominions was Jerusalem, ruled in quality of ethnaicfa 
aibout nine years ; but so little to the satisfaction either o§ 
his master at Rome or of the people whom he was ap-t 
pointed to govern, that at the end of this period he wa«. 
summoned to render an account of his administration at 
the imperial tribunal, when he was deprived of his power ' 
and wealth, and imally banished into Gaul. Judea was: 
now reduced to a Roman province, dependent on the pre- 
fecture of Syria, though usually placed under the inspec- 
tion of a subordinate officer, called the procurator or 
governor. Thus the sceptre passed away fVom Judah, and 
the lawgiver descended from the family of Jacob ceased to 
enjoy power within the confines of the Promised Land. 

No reader can require to be reminded, that it was at thia 

* Ifistory Qf |be Jews, vol, ii, p. 90. 
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epoch, in the hurt year of the mgn of Herod, the Mewiae 
was born, and conveyed into Egypt for security. The 
unjust and cruel government of Archelaus, for which, as 
has just been related, he was stripped of his authority by 
the head of the empire, was probably the cause why the 
holy family did not again take up their residence in Judea, but 
preferred the milder rule of Antipas. When Joseph " heard 
that Archelaus did reign in Judea in the room of 'Ms &ther 
Herod, he was afraid to go thither : notwithstanding, being 
warned of God in a dream, he turned aside into the parts of 
Galilee : and he came and dwelt in a city called Nazareth."* 

The first thirty years of the Christian era did not pass 
away without several insurrections on the part of the Jews, 
and repeated acts of severity and extortion inflicted upon 
them by their stem conquerors. The commotion excited 
by Judas, called the Galilean, is regarded by historians as 
one of the most important of those ebullitions which were 
constantly breaking forth among that inflammatory people, 
not only on account of its immediate consequences, but for 
the effects produced on th^ national character, in regard to 
the speculative tenets connected with tribute and submissioa 
to a heathen government. 

Upon the exile of Archelaus, the prefecture of Syria* 
was committed to Publius Sulpicius Quirinius. This com- 
mander is mentioned in the Gospel of St. Luke by the 
name of Cyrenius, and is described as the person under 
whom the taxing was first made in that provmce. Hence 
we may conclude, that the enrolment which took place at 
the birth of our Saviour was merely a census, comprehend- 
ing the numbers, and perhaps the wealth and station of the 
several classes of the people. 

It was about the twenty-sixth year of our epoch that 

* Matth. ti. 28, 2S. ** Among the atrocities whicb disgraced the Itter 
days of Herod, what is called the Massacre of the Innocents (which took 
place late in the year before, or early iu the same year vnth the death 
of Herod) passed away nnnociced. The murder of a few children la 
a village near Jerusalem would excite little sensation among such a 
succession of dreadfUl events, except among the immediate soilbrera. 
The Jealousy of Herod against any one who should be horn as a iUaf 
in /talsii.--the dread that the high religiouB npirit of the pooirfe might be 
ne-exeltea bv the h<me of a real Messiah,— as well as the summary num. 
ner in which he endeavoured to rid himself of the object of his feari^ 
are strictly in sccordance with the relentlessoess and dscisiiNi of Us 
ehanctsr."~iri«tory oftk* J$wt, vol. iL p. 106. 
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PiontiiiB Pilate was nominated to the government of Jndea« 

Igrnorant or mdifierent as to the prejudices of the Jews, ha 

roused among them a spirit of the most active resentment, 

by displaying the image of the emperor in Jerusalem, and 

by seizing part of their sacred treasure for the purposes of 

general improvement. As the fiery temper of the inhabit- 

ants drove them, on most occasions, to acts of violence, he 

did Tiot hesitate to employ force in return ; and we find« 

accordingly, that his administration was d^honoured by 

several acts of military execution directed against Jews and 

Samaritans indiscriminately. His severity towards the 

latter people finally led to lus recall and disgrace about the 

year 36, when Vitellius, the father of the future emperor 

of the same name, presided over the affairs of the Syrian 

province. 

The plan of our work does not peimit us to do more than 
allude to the ^eat event which took place at Jerusalem 
under the auspices of Pilate. We may nevertheless observe, 
that the narrative of the gospel is in strict harmony with 
the character, not only of the time to which it refers, but 
also of all the persons whose acts it describes. The ex- 
pectation of the Jews when Jesus of Nazareth first appeared, 
<*>-^eir subsequent disappointment and rage, — ^their hatred 
and impatience of the Roman government, — the perplexity 
of the military chief, — and the motive which at length induced 
him to sacrifice the innocent person who was sisted before 
him, are facts which display the most perfect accordance 
' with thfe tone of civil history at that remarkable period. 
I During the troubles which agitated Judea, the districts 

that owned the sovereignty of Antipas and Philip, namely, 
Galilee and the country beyond the Jordan, enjoyed com- 
parative quiet. The former, who is the Herod described by 
our Saviour as *< that fox,'* was a person of a cool and rather 
crafty diqxwition, and might have terminated his long reign 
in peace, had not Herodias, whom he sedaced from his 
brother — the second prince just mentioned — irritated his 
amlntion by pointing to the superior rank of his nephew, 
Hezod Affrippa, whom Caligula had been pleased to raise 
to aprovmcial throne. Urged by his wife to solicit a 8imi« 
lu elevation, he presented himself at Rome, and obtained 
Vi audience of the emperor ; but the successor of Tiberius 
«u so tittle pleased with his conduct on this oeeaaioiiy 
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tbat he diveited him of the tetrarchy, and hanished him 
into Gaul. 

The death of Herod Philip and the degradation of the 
Galilean tetrarch paved the way for the advancement of 
Agrippa to all the honour and power which had belonged to 
the family of David. He was permitted to reign over the 
whole of Palestine, having under his direction the usual 
unmber of Roman troops, which experience had proved to 
be necessary for the peace of a province at once so remote 
and so turbulent. The only event that disturbed the tran- 
quillity of his government was an insane resolution ex- 
pressed by Caligula to place his own statue in the temple 
of Jerusalem, as an object of respect, if not of positive and 
direct worship, to the whole Jewish nation* The prudence 
of the Syrian prefect, and the influence which Agrippa still 
possessed over the mind of his imperial friend, prevented 
the horrors that must have arisen from the attempt to dese- 
crate, in this odious manner, a sanctuary deemed most holy 
by every descendant of Abraham. 

But no position could be more difficult to hold with safety 
and reputation than that which was occupied by this He^ 
hrew prince. He was assailed on the one hand by the 
jealousy of the Roman deputies, and on the other by the 
suspicion of his own countrymen, who could never divest 
themselves of the fear that his foreign education had ren- 
dered him indiiSerent to the rites of the Mosaical law. To 
satisfy the latter, he spared no expense in conferrinff mag- 
nificence on the daily service of me temple, while he put 
forth his hand to persecute the Christian church in the 
persons of St. Peter and James the brother of John. To 
remove every ground of disloyalty from the eyes of the 
political agents who were appointed by Claudius to watch 
his conduct, he ordered a splendid festival at Cesarea in 
honour of the new emperor; on which occasion, when 
arrayed in the most gorgeous attire, certain words of adula- 
tion reached his ear, not fit to be addressed to a Jewish 
monarch. The result will be best described in the words 
of sacred Scripture : ** And upon a set day Herod, arrayed 
in royal apparel, sat upon his throne, and made an oration 
unto them. And the people gave a shout, saying, it is the 
voice of a god, and not of a man. And immediately th0 
Miipel of the Lord smote him, because he gave not Crod th« 
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|ioTy ; and he was eaten of wonns, and gave up the ghoit.*** 
He ieft a son and three daughters, of whom Agrippa, Ber* 
nice, and Drusilla make a conspicuous figure towards the 
eiose of the book of Acts. These exents took place between 
the &riieih. and the forty-fifth years of the Christian faith. 
The youth and inexperience of the prince dictated to the 
Roman government the propriety of assuming once more 
flbe endre direction of Jewish affairs. The prefecture of 
Syria was confided. to Oassius Longinus, under whom 
served, as procurator of Judea, Caspius Fadus, a stem 
though an upright soldier. But the impatience and hatred 
oi the people were now inflamed to such a degree, that 
gentleness and severity were equally unavailing to preserve 
the tranquillity of the countiy. Impostors appeared on 
erery hand, proclaiming deliverance to the oppressed chil- 
dren of Jacob, and provoking the more impetuous amon^^ 
their brethren to take up arms against the Romans. Varioue 
eonflicts ensued, in which the discipline of the legions hardly 
ever failed to disperse or destioy the tumultuary oands who, 
under such unhappy auspices, attempted to restore the king* 
dom to Israel. The holy city, which was from time to time 
belenguered by both parties, sustained material injury from 
Ihe furious assaults of pagan and Jew alternately. The 
{predictions of its downfisU, already circulated among the 
Cfarietians,. began to mingle with the shouts of its fanatical 
inhabitants ; and already, even at the accession of Agrippa 
the Second to bas limited sovereignty, every thing portended 
that miserable consummation which at no distant period 
dosed the temporal scene of Hebrew hope and dominion. 

Every succeeding day witnessed the progress of that 
ferocious sect founded on the opinions of Judas the Gaulon* 
ite, who acknowledged no sovereign but Jehovah, and who 
eonstantly denounced as the greatest of all sins those pay« 
ments or services by means of which a heathenish govern- 
ment was supported. In prosecuting their revolutionary 
■ehemes, they esteemed no man's life dear, and set as little 
value upon their own. Devoted to the principles of a 
frantic patriotism, they were content to sacrifice to its claims 
the clearest dictates of humanity and religion ; being at all 
tiraee ready to bind themselves by an oath that they wotdd 

■r 
* Acts lU. «1, 38, 3S. 

H 
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neither eat nor drink until they had slain the enemy of iheii 
nation or of their God. This was the school wluch sup- 
plied that execrable faction, who added tenfold to the mise- 
ries of Jerusalem in the day of her visitation, and who 
contributed more than all the legions of Rome to realize the 
bitterness of the curse which was poured upon her devoted 
head. 

A succession of unprincipled governors, who were sent 
forth to enrich themselves on the spoils of the Syrian prov- 
inces, accelerated the crisis of Judea. About the middle 
of the first centuiy the notorious Felix was appointed ta 
the government, who, in the administration of affairs, habit- 
ually combined violence with fraud, sending out his soldien 
to inflict punishment on such as had not the means or the 
inclination to bribe his clemency. An equal stranger to 
righteousness and temperance, he presented a fine subject 
for the eloquence of St. Paul, who it is presumed* how- 
ever, made the profligate governor tremble, without either 
afifecting his religious principles or improving his moral 
conduct. 

The short residence of Festus procured for the unhappy 
Jews a respite from oppression. He laboured successfolly 
to put down the bands of insurgents, whose ravages wen 
inflicted indiscriminately upon foreigners and their own 
countrymen ; nor was he less active in checking the ex* 
ceases of the militaiy, so long accustomed to rapine and 
free quarter. Agrippa at the same time transferred the 
■eat of his government to Jerusalem, where his preeenoe 
served to moderate the rage of parties, and thereby to post* 
pone the final rupture between the provincials and their 
miperial master. But this brief interval of repose was fol- 
lowed by an increased degree of irritation and fiiry. Floras, 
atike distinguished for his avarice and cruelty, and who saw 
in the contentions of the people the readiest means for filling 
his own coffers, connived at the mutual hostility which it 
was his duty to prevent. In this nefarious poUcy he re- 
ceived the countenance of Cestius Gallus, the prefect of 
Syria, who, imitating the maxims of his lieutenant, stu- 
diously drove the natives to insurrection, in order that their 
cries for justice might be drowned amid the clash of arms* 

But he forgot that there are limits to endurance even 
among the most humble and abject. Unable to support the 
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weight of his tyrannj, and g^alled hj certain insults directed 
affainst their faith, the Jewish inhabitants of Cesarea set 
hiB power at defiance, and declared their resolution to repel 
his injuries by force. The capital was soon actuated by a 
■eimilar spirit, and made preparations for defence. Cestius 
maircbed to the gates, and demanded an entrance for the 
timperial cohorts, whose aid was required to support the 
gairison within. The citizens, refusing to ccmiply, antici- 
pated the horrors of a siege, when after a few diays thev 
■ saw, to their great surprise, the Syrian prefect in fuU 
aetjreat, carrying with him his formidable army. Sallying 
•from the different outlets with arms in their hands, they 
parsaed the fugitiTes with the usual fury of an incensed 
multitude ; and, overtaking their enemy at the narrow pais 
of Bethhoron, they avenged the cause of independence by 
: a confliderable slaughter of the legionary soldiers, and by 
driving the remainder to an ignominious flight. 

Nero received the intelligence of this defeat while amus- 
; ing bimself in Greece, and immediately sent Vespasian into 
Syria to assume the government, with mstructions to restore 
the peace of the province by moderate concessions or by the 
most vigorous warfare. It was in the year sixty-seven 
that this great commander entered Judea, accompanied by 
his son, the celebrated Titus. The result is too well known 
to require details. A series of sanguinary battles deprived 
the Jews of their principal towns one after another, until 
they were at lenffth shut up in Jerusalem ; the riese and 
iinal. reduction of which compose one of the most affecting 
•stories that are anywhere recorded in the annals of the 
;lMimaa race* 
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CHAPTER IV. 

On the Literature and Religioue Usages of the Ancient 

Hebreioe* 

Obscurity of the Subject— Leamingissued flrom the Levitioal Ck>nege^ 
Schools or the Prophetei— Music and Poetry— Meaning of the temi 
Prophecy— Illvutreted by Referoicea to the Old TeMaoneot and to the 
New— The Power of Prediction not confined to thoee bred ia the 
Schools— Race of False Prophets— Their Malignity and Deceit— Mi- 
caiah and Ahab — Charge against Jeremiah the Prophet— Criterion to 
distinguish True tnm False Prophets— The Canonical Writiogs of 
the Prophets— Literature of Prophets— Sublime Natwre of their Conip 
positions — Examines from Psalms andProphetical Writings— Humane 
and liberal Spirit— Care used to keep alive the Knowledge of Cb« Law 
—Evils arising Atrni the Division of Israel and Judah—Bxn eoUedi 
the Ancient Books— Schools of Prophets similar tOkConvent*— Scieneaa. 
—Astronomy— Division of Time, Days, Months, aad Years— SabbttfaH« 
and New Moons-Jewish Festivals— Passover— Fwjtecost—Fleast ot 
Tbbemacles^-^f Trumpets— Jabllee— Daughters of Z«liii|diedad*-« 
Feast of Dedication— Minor Anniversaries— Solemn Character of He- 
brew Learning— Its easy Adaptation to Cbristianity-^Superior to the 
Literature of all other ancient Nations. 

There is no subject on which greater obscurity prevailff 
than that of the learning and schools of the Hebrews prior 
to their return from the Babylonian captivity. The wise 
institution of Moses, which provided for the Qi^ntensnce' 
of Levitical towns in all the tribes, secured at least an 
hereditary knowledge of the law, including both its et^il 
and its spiritual enactments. It is extremely probablei 
therefore, that all the varieties of literary attainment which 
might be deemed necessary, either for the discharge of pro* 
fessional duties or for the ornament of private life, yfete 
derived from those seminaries, and partook largely of ihw 
general character and spirit. An examination of the scanty 
remains of that remote period will justify, to a considerable 
extent, the conjecture now made. It will appear that the 
poetry, the ethics, the oratory, the music, and even the 
physical science cultivated in the time of Samuel and 
pavid bore ^ cIqsq relation to ^e original object of tiie 
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Levitod colleges, and were meant to promote the prin* 
dples of reliffion and morality, no less than of that smgolar 
patriotism which made the Hebrew delight in his separation 
nrom all the other nations of the earth. 

Our attention is first attracted by the several allnsioni 
which are scattered over the earlier books of the Old Tes* 
tament to the schools of the prophets. These were estab- 
lishments obviously intended to prepare young men ixtt 
certain offices analogous to those which are discharged in 
our days by the different orders of the clergy ; maintained 
in some degree at the public expense ; and placed under the 
superintendence of persons who were distin^ished for their 
gravity and high endowments. The principal stadies pur- 
sued ^in these convents appear to have been poetry and 
music, the elements of which were necessary to the young 
prophet when he was called to take a part in the worship 
of Jehovah. In the book of Samuel we find the pupils per- 
forming on psalteries, tabrets, and harps ; and in the first 
section of the Chronicles it is said that the sons of Asaph, 
of Heman, and of Jeduthan prophesied with harps, with 
{>salteries, and with cymbals. For the same reason Miriam 
the sister of Moses is called a prophetess. When preparing 
to chant her song of triumph, upon the destruction of the 
Egyptians at the Red Sea, ** she took a timbrel in her hand, 
and all the women went out after her with timbrels and 
with dances." 

On a similar ground is the expression to be interpreted 
when used by St. Paul in the eleventh chapter of his First 
Epistle to the Corinthians. " Every woman praying or 
prophesying i^th her head uncovered .dishonoureth her 
head ;" that is, every female who takes a part in the devo- 
tions of the Christian Church, — ^the supplications and the 
praises,— ought, according to the practice of eastern na- 
tions, to have her face concealed in a veil, as becoming the 
modesty of her sex in a mixed congregation. The term 
prophesy, in this instance, must be restricted to the use of 
psalmody, because exposition or exhortation in public was 
not permitted to the women, who were not allowed to speak 
or even to ask a question in a place of worship. Nay, the 
same apostle applies the title of prophet to those persons 
among the heathen who (composed or uttered songs in 
praise of llieir gods. In his Epistle to Titos he alludes to 

Ha 
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the people of Crete in these words, « one of themMhe^ 
even a prophet of their own, has said, the Cretans wei» 
always liars." And every classical schdar is perfecdy 
aware that in the language of pagan antiquity a poet ana 
B prophet were 8ynonym9Us appellations. 

But the function of the prophet was not confined to the 
duty of praise and thanksgiving ; it also implied the ability 
to expound and enforce the principles of the Mosaical Law« 
He was entitled to exhort and entreat ; and we accordingly 
find that the greater portion of the prophetical writingi 
consist of remonstrances, rebukes, threatenincs, and expos- 
tulations. In order to be a prophet, in the Hebrew sense 
of the expression, it was not necessary to be^ endowed with 
the power of foreseeing fixture events. It is true that the 
holy men through whom the Almighty thought meet ta 
reveal his intentions relative to the church, were usually 
selected from the order of persons now described. But 
there were sfeveral exceptions, among whom stood pre- 
eminent the eloquent Daniel and the pathetic Amos. To 
prophesy, therefore, in the later times of the Hebrew com* 
monwealth meant most generally the explication and en» 
forcement of Divine truth — an import of the term which wa» 
extended into the era of the New Testament, when the 
more recondite sense of the phrase was almost entirely laid 
aside. 

In truth, it should seem that even before the days of 
Samuel the opinions, or rather perhaps the popular notions 
connected with the name and offices of a prophet, had un-« 
dergone some change, and began to point to higher objects. 
Saul, when employed in seeking his father's asses, had 
journeyed so far from home that he despaired of finding 
his way thither ; and when he was come to the land of 
Zuph he said to his servant, " Come, and let us return ; 
lest my father leave caring for the asses, and take thought 
for us. And he said unto him. Behold now, there is in 
this city a man of God, and he is an honourable man ; aS 
that he saith cometh surely to pass : now let us go thither; 
peradvcnture he can show us our way that we should go. 
Then said Saul to his servant. But, behold, if we go, what 
shall we bring the man ; for the bread is spent in our ves- 
sels, and there is not a present to bring to the man of God : 
what have we? And the servant answered Saul a^ai% 
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«aui».B«bold, I have here at hand the fourth part of a 
abdkxl of ailver ; that wili I gire to the man of God to tell 
xm oat w«)r. (Beforetime in Israel, when a man went to 
inqiuie of God, thus he epoke, Gome, and let us go to the 
fleer : for he that is now called a prophet was beforetime 
called a seer.) Then said Saul to his serv&nt, Well said ; 
eome, let us go. So they went unto the city where the 
man of God was.*^* 

The description of soothsayer whom Saul and his servant 
liad resolved to consult is very common in all lands at a 
loertain stage of knowledge and civilization, — a personage 
mho, without much reliance on Divine aid, could amuse the 
^curiosity of a rustic and perplex his ignorance with an am* 
4ngiioas answer. But the age of Samuel required more 
JK>Ud qualifications in the prophets, and hence the term seer 
liad already given way to that of expounder or master of 
'eloquence and wisdom. The expedient suggested by the 
4Kttendant of the son of Kish was very natural, and quite 
^consistent with his rank and habits ; while the easy ac* 
^quiescence which he obtttned from his master denotes the 
iiimplicity of ancient times, not less than the untutored state 
4of mind in which the future King of Israel had left his pa- 
tent's dwelling. Before he moimted the throne, however, 
he was sent to acquire the elements of learning among the 
«on8 of the prophets ; whom, in a short time, he accom- 
panied in their pious exercises in a manner so elevated as 
io astonish eveiy one who had formerly known the young 
Benjamite ; till then remarkable only for a mild disposition 
«nd great bodily strength. 

The mental bias towards prediction, which is almost un- 
AToidably acquired by the practice of elucidation and com- 
mentary on a dark text, soon showed itself in the schools 
jf the prophets. Many of them, trusting to their own in- 
genuity rather than to the suggestion of the Spirit of Truth, 
ventured to foretel the issue of events, and to delineate the 
future fortunes of nations, as well as of individuals. Hence 
the race of false prophets, who brought so much obloquy 
upon the whole order, and not un£requently barrel against 
•the approach of godly admonition the ears of those who 
men actually addressed by an inspired messenger. Nay, 

* I Suavtl ix. Vil. 
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it appears that some of them arrogated the power ettmJ^ 
izing the good or the evil which they were pleased to fore- 
tel; allowmg the people to believe that they were possessed 
wiUi demons, who enabled them, not only to foresee, bat to 
influence in no. small measure the course of Providence... 
The impression on the mind of Ahab in regard to Micaiab 
leaves no room for doubt that the king imagined the prophet^ 
to be actuated by a malignant feeling towards him. " I 
hate him,*' he exclaimed, '* for he doth not prophesy good 
concerning me, but evil." Nor was the conviction that this- 
ungracious soothsayer spoke from his own wishes rather thaa- 
from a divine impulse confined to the Israelitish monarclu 
The messenger who was sent to call Micaiah spake unto 
him, saying, ** Behold now, the words of the prophets de- 
clare good unto the king with one mouth : let thy word, I 
pray thee, be like the word of one of them, and speak that 
whic& is good."* 

When we consider the uncertainty which must have 
attended all predictions, where the wishes or feelings of the 
prophet could give a different expression to the purposes of 
God, we cannot any longer be surprised at the neglect with 
which such announcements were frequently treated by those 
to whom they were addressed. It is remarkable, too, that 
one prophet did not possess the ffift of ascertaining the truth 
or sincerity of another who mi^t declare that he spoke in 
the name of God ; and hence there were no means of deter* 
mining the good faith of this order of men, except the gene-' 
ral evidence of a pious character, or the test of a successfiil 
experience. For example, when Jeremiah proclaimed the 
approaching fall of Jerusalem, the other prophets were 
among the first to oppose him, saying, ** Thou sh^ surely 
die : why hast thou prophesied in the name of the Lord that 
this house shall be like Shiloh, and this city shall be deso- 
late without an inhabitant?" The princes of Judah as- 
sembled in the Temple to hear the charge repeated against 
this fearless minister ; when again " spake the priests and 
the prophets unto the princes, and to aJl the people, saying. 
This man is worthy to die ; for he hath prophesied against 
this city, as ye have heard with your ears." 

It is worthy of notice, too, that the prediction which gave 

* 1 Kincs zxii. 8, 13. 
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^ mneh ofSsDce was conditioiial and contingeiit, and tliat 
Jeremiah, accordingly, incurred the hazard of suffering the 

severe punishment due to a false prophet; because if the 
people had turned from their sins the fstte of their ciqiital 
and nation would have been protracted. '^ The Lonl sent 
me to prophesy" against this house, and against this city, all 
i^tiie words that ye have heard. Therefore now amend your 
ways and your doings, and obey the Yoice of the Lord your 
'God ; and the Lord wUl repent him of the evil that he hath 
pnmoianced against you. As for me, behold, I am in your 
hand ; do with me as seemeth good and meet unto you : but 
know ye for certain, that, if ye put me to death, ye shall 
surely bring innocent blood upon yourselves, and upon this 
city, and upon the inhabitants thereof; for of a truth the 
Lord hath sent me unto you, to speak all these words in 
ycwT ears."* 

l^e decision of the princes was more equitable than the 
accatmtion adduced by the priests and prophets; for ac» 
(KMAi&n^ to the law of Moses no man could hb punished for 
predictmg the most calamitous events, provided he pers^ 
yfeted in the assertion that he spoke in the name of Jehovah. 
'The divine legislator denounced the penalty of death 
agaiiut eveiy prophet who should speak in the name of any 
AiBe god, or who should speak in the name of Jehovah th«t 
^vldeh^he was not commanded to speak ; but, in regard to 
tile latter offence, the guilt could only be substantiated by 
the failure of the prophecy. << And if thou say in thine 
iheart, how shall we know the word which the Lord hath 
Miot B^ken ? When a proj^et speaketh in the name of the 
il^id, SP the thing follow not, nor come to pass, that is the 
thing vtiiich the Lord hath not spoken, but the prc^het hath 
spoken; it preBumptuously."t 

^ It is obvious, however, that in all cases where a con- 
ditiofi'Was implied, the fulfilment of the prediction could not 
be :fegaided as esseMial to the estabUshment of the pro- 
phetic character. The capture of Jerusalem produced the 
nostrundeniable testimony to the inspiration of Jeremiah, 
as well as to the sincerity of his expostulation ; yet it is 
•reU known that his motives did not escape suspicion, and 
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that his memofy was loaded hy many of his cou nlr y u i eu . 
with the charge of having favonied the Chaldeans. 

It may not appear out of place to inform the yoan^ 
Nader that the prophets whose writings are contained in^ 
the Old Testament are in number sixteen, and usually di« 
Tided into two classes, the greater and the minor, according 
to the extent of their works and the importance of their sub^ 
ject. Of the former, Isaiah, who may be regarded as the 
chief, began to prophesy under Uzzitdi, and continued tall 
the first year of Manasseh. JeremiaJi flourished a lew 
years before the great captivity, and lived to witness the 
fiilfilment of his own predictions. Ezekiel, who had been* 
carried into the Babylonian territory some time before the* 
rain of his native country in the days of Zedekiah, begaib 
to perform his office among the Jewish captives in the land^ 
of the Chaldees, in the fifth year after Jehoiakim was made- 
prisoner. Daniel, the youngest of the four, was only 
twelve years of age when he was involved in ^e miserietV' 
of conquest, and reduced to the condition of a dependant 
at a foreign court. 

Among the twelve minor prophets, Jonas, Hosea, Amos,, 
and Micah preceded the destruction of the kingdom of' 
Israel. Nahum and Joel appeared between that catastrophe* 
and the captivity of Judah. Habakkuk, Obadiah, andi 
Zephaniah lived at the time when Jerusalem was taken,, 
and durinff part of the captivity. Haggai, Zecharias, and* 
Malachi, the last of the whole, prophesied after the return 
fironi Babylon. 

But our business is rather with the literature of the 
prophets at laree than with the special functions of the few 
mdividuals of their body who were commissioned by Heaven 
to reveal the secrets of future time. Of the fhdts of theip. 
grofessional study we have fine examples preserved in the 
Psalms of David and the Proverbs of Solomon ; the foimerv 
A collection of sacred lyrics composed for the worship of 
Jehovah ; the latter, a compend of practical wisdom, soff- 
gested by an enlightened experience, and expressed m 
Tankage equally striking for its divine truth ami rare sim» 
pticity. 

In early times the dictates of moral philosophy are 
enounced in short sentences, the result of mndi- thought, 
^•^ of which the efifect is usually heightened by the intio- 
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dootidn of a jodicioas antithesis both in the sentiment and 
the expression. The. apothe«ns ascribed to the wise men 
of Gieece belong to this kind of composition ; being ez^ 
tremely Taluable to a rode people who can profit W the 
fimits of reasoning without being able to attend to its forms, 
acnd deposite in their minds a useful precept, unencumbered 
with the arguments by means of which its soundness might 
be proved. The books which bear the name of Solomon 
are distin^ished above all others for the sage views that 
they exhibit of human life, and for the sensible maxims ad- 
dressed to all conditions of men who have to encounter its 
manifold perils — ^proving a guide unto the feet and a lamp 
unto the path. 

In no respect does the Hebrew nation appear to greater 
advantage than when viewed in the light of their sublime 
compositions. Nor is this remark confined simply to the 
style or mechanism of their writings, which is neverthe- 
less allowed by the best judges to possess many merits ; 
bat may be extended more especially to the exalted nature 
of their subjects, — the works, the attributes, and the pur- 
poses of Jehovah. The poets of pagan antiquity, on the 
other hand, excite by their descriptions of divine things our 
lidicule or disgust. Even the most approved of their order 
exhibit repulsive images of their deities, and suggest the 
gfroesest ideas in connexion with the principles and enjoy- 
ments which prevail among^the inhabitants of Olympas. 
But the contemporaries of David, inferior in many things 
to the ingenious people who listened to the strains of Homer 
and of Virgil, are remarkable for their elevated conceptions 
of the Supreme Being as the Creator and Governor of the 
world, not less than for the suitable terms in which they 
give utterance to their exalted thoughts. 

In no other country but Judea, at that eariy period, were 
such sentiments as the following either expressed or felt. 
** O Jehovah, our Lord, how excellent is thy name in all the 
earth, thou that hast set thy glory above the heavens! 
Wh«i I consider thy heavens, the work of thy fingers, the 
moon and the stars which thou hast ordained ; what is man, 
that thou ait mindful of him, or the son of man, that thou 
"Visitest himl Bless Jehovalf, O my soul. O Lord my 
Clod, thon art very great, and ait clothed with honour and 
bajes^! Thou coverest thyself with light as with a gar- 
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ment, and stieteheflt out tlie heavens like a eurtain : wha 
layeth the beams of his chambers in tl^e waters, who maketh 
the clouds his chariot, and walketh upon the win^s of the- 
wind ! Bless Jehovah, O my soul, and all that is within 
me, bless his holy name. Bless Jehovah, O my soul, and 
forget not all his benefits; who forgiveth all thine ini- 
quities ; who healeth all thy diseases ; who redeemeth thy 
Ufe from destruction ; whocrowneth thee with loving-kind« 
ness and tender mercies. Jehovah is mercifiil and gracious, 
slow to anger, and plenteous in mercy. He hath not dealt 
with us after our sins, neither rewarded us according to our 
iniquities. For as the heaven is high above the earth, sa 
great is his. mercy toward them' that fear him. For he 
knoweth our frame, he .remembereth that we are dust."-^ 
*' O Lord, thou hast searched me and known me : thou 
knowest my downsitting and mine uprising, thou under* 
standest my thouffhts long before. Thou art about my bed 
and about my path, and art acquainted with all my ways. 
Whither shall I go from thy spirit, or whither shall I flee 
from thy presence 1 If I ascend up into heaven, thou art 
there ; if I go down to the dwelling of the departed, theu 
art there also. If I take the wings of the morning and 
abide in the uttermost parts of the sea, even there shiJl thy 
hand lead me, and thv right hand shaU hold me. If I sayy 
surely the darkness snail cover me, even the night shall be 
turned into day. Yea, the darkness is no darkness with 
thee, but the night shineth as the day : the darkness and the 
light are both alike to thee." 

A similar train of lofty conception pervades the writing* 
of the prophets. ** Who hath measured the waters in the 
hollow of his hand, and meted out the heavens with a spauf 
and comprehended the dust of the earth in a measure, and 
weighed the mountains in scales, and the hills in a balance T 
Behold, the nations are as a drop of a bucket, and are 
counted as the small dust of the balance ; he taketh up the 
isles as a very little thing. It is he that sitteth upon the 
circle of the earth, and the inhabitants thereof are as grase- 
hoppers. Lift up your eyes on high, and behold who hath 
created these thmgs, who bringeth out their host by num- 
ber I he calleth them all by names, by the greatness of his, 
might, for that he is strong in power, no one faileth. Hast 
thou not known, hast thou not heard, that the ev«|lasting 
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Gody the Lord, the Creator of <he ends of the earth, fainteth 
not, neither is weary 1 There is no searching of hJM vaxdu* 
standing.'* 

The following quotation from the same inspired anthor is 
▼ery striking, inasmuch as the truth contained in it is 
founded upon an enlarged view of the Divine government^ 
and Erectly pointed against that insidious Manicheism, 
vrhich, originating in the East, has gradually infected the 
religious opinions of a large portion of mankind. lA^xk 
was imagined to proceed from one source, and darkness 
from another ; dll good was traced to one being, and all evil 
was ascribed to a hostile and antagonist principle. ' Spirit, 
pure and happy, arose from the former ; while matter, with 
Its foul propensities and jarring elements, took its rise from 
the latter. But Isaiah, guided by an impulse which super- 
sedes the inferences of the profoundest philosophy, thus 
speaks concerning the God of the Hebrews : — " I am the 
Lord, and there is none else ; there is no God besides me. 
I form the li?ht, and create darkness; I make peace and 
create evil ; T, the Lord, do all these things.*' 

But it is not only in such sublimity of language and ex- 
alted imagery that the literature of the Hebrews surpasses 
the writings of the most learned and ingenious portion of the 
heathen world. A distinction not less remarkable is to be 
found in the humane and compassionate' spirit which ani- 
mates even the earliest parts of the sacred volume, com- 
posed at a time when the manners of all nations were still 
unrefined, and the softer emotions were not held in honour. 
** Blessed is he who considereth the poor and needy ; the 
Lprd will deliver him in the time of trouble. The Lord 
will preserve him and keep him alive ; he shall be blessed 
upon earth, and thou wilt not deliver him into the will of 
his enemies. The Lord will strengthen hira upon the bed 
of languishing ; thou wilt make all his bed in his sickness." 

We shall in vain seek for instances of such a benign and 
liberal feeling in the volumes of the most enlightened of 
pagan writers, whether poets or orators. How beautifully 
does the following observation made by Solomon contrast 
with the contempt expressed by Horace for the great body 
of his countrymen : — " He that despiseth hi^ nei^bour sin- 
neth ; but he that hath mercy on the poor happy is he. He 
that oppresseth the poor rcproacheth his Maker." 
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Amonf the IgmeliteB there wm no distinction u to Hto* 
my privilege or philosophical sectainanism. There was no 
profane vulgar in the chosen people. The stores of Divino 
knowledge were open to all alike. The descendant of Jacob 
beheld in every member of his tribe a brother, and not a 
master ; one who in all the respects which give to man dig- 
nity and self-esteem was his equal in the strictest sense of 
the term. Hence the noble flame of patriotism which glowed 
in all the Hebrew institutions before the people became co> 
rupted by idolatry and a too frequent intercourse with the 
surrounding tribes ; and hence, too, the still more noble 
spirit of frateitaal affection which breathed in their ancient 
law, their devotional writers, and their prophets. 

It is worthy of remark, that in order to prevent any part 
of the sacred oracles from becoming obsolete or falling mto 
oblivion, the inspired lawgiver left an Injimction to read the 
books which bear his name, in the hearing of all the people, 
at the end of every seven years at farthest. " And Moses 
wrote this law, and delivered it unto the priests, the sons 
of Levi, which bare the ark of the covenant of the Lord, and 
unto all the elders of Israel. And Moses commanded them, 
Baying, At the end of every seven years, in the solemnity 
of the year of release, in the feast of tabernacles, when aU 
Israel is come to appear before the Lord thy God in the 
place which he shall choose, thou shalt read this law before 
all Israel in their hearing. Gather the people together, men, 
and women, and children, and thy stranger that is withia 
thy gates, that they may hear, and that they may learn, and 
fear the Lord your God, and observe to do all the words of 
this law : and that their children which have not known 
any thing may hear, and learn to feax the Lord your G0d, 
as long as ye live in the land whither ye go over Jordan to 
possess it."* 

The value of the Levitical institution, whence originated 
the schools of the prophets, will be the most highly appre- 
ciated by those readers who have noted the evils which arose 
from its suppression among the ten tribes, and finally, in 
the kingdom of Judah itself. The separation of the Israel- 
ites under Jeroboam led, in the first instance, to a defection 
from the Mosaic ritual, and, in the end, to the establishment 

* Deut. zxzi. 9-R 
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d a rival worship, — a rerolution which compeUed all the 
Levites who remained attached to the primitive faith to de- 
vert such of their cities as belonged to the revolted tribes, 
and to seek an asylum among their brethren who acknow- 
ledged the successor of Solomon, Hence the reign of idol- 
atry'and that total neglect of the law which disgraced the 
government of the new ajnasty ; though it must l^ granted, 
that with a view to perpetaate their relationship to the 
father of the faithful, the people preserved certain copies 
of the Pentateuch, even after the desolation of their land and 
the complete extinction of their political independence. 

It is more surprising to find, that even among the ortho- 
dox Hebrews at Jerusalem the law sank into > a spradual 
oblivion ; insomuch that in the days of Jehoshaphat, the fifth 
from David, it was found necessary to appomt a special 
commission of Lerites and priests to revive the knowledge 
of its holy sanctions in all parts of the country. ** And they 
taught in Judah, and had the book of the law of the Lora 
with them, and went about throughout all the cities of. 
Jodaht and taught the people."* 

At a later period, after a succession of idolatrous princes, 
the neglect of the Mosaical writings became still more gene- 
ra), till at length the very manuscript, or book of the law, 
which used to be read in the ears of the congregation, could 
nowhere be found. Josiah, famed for his piety and atten- 
tion to the ceremonies of the national religion, gave orders 
to repair the Temple for the worship of Jehovah ; on which 
occasion, Hilkiah, the hiffh-priest, found the precious record 
in the house of the Lor^ and sent it to the king.f A mo- 
mentary ^eal bound the people once more to the belief and 
udlLges of their ancestors ; but the example of the profane 
or careleef^ sovereigns who afterward filled the throne of 
Josiah plunffed the country once more into ffullt, obliterat- 
ing all recollection of the divine statutes, at least as a code 
of public law. The captivity throws a temporary cloud 
over the Hebrew annals, and prevents us from tracing be- 
yond that point the progress of opinion on this interesting 
subject. But upon the return from Babylon a new era 
^mmeiices ; and we now observe the same people, who in 
Iheir prosperity were constantly deviating into the grossest 

•tCUronictaixvtt.©. t « IHni* jciU. 8, > •* 
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«upentifcions and most coptemptible idolatiy, remarkable ior 
a rigid adherence to the ritual of Moses, and for a pevere 
intolerance towards all who questioned its heavenly origin 
or its universal obligation. Ezra is understood to have 
charged himself with the duty of collecting and arranging 
the manuscripts which had survived the desolation inflicted 
upon his country by the arms of Assyria, at the same time 
substituting for the more ancient characters usually known 
as the Samaritan the Chaldean alphabet, to which his fol- 
lowers had now become accustomed. From these notices, 
however, whifh respect a later period, we return to the more 
primitive times immediately succeeding the era of the com- 
monwealth. 

We have ascribed the cultivation of sacred knowledge to 
thie schools of the prophets, without having been able to 
trace very distinctly the institution of these seminaries to the 
Levitical colleges, the proper fountains of the national lite- 
rature. In the days of Samuel, it would appear that the 
necessity of certain subordinate establishments had been ad- 
mitted, in order to supply a class of persons (][ualified to 
instruct such of the people as lived at a distance from the 
•cities of the Levites. The rule of the prophetical schools 
seems to have borne some resemblance to that of the better 
description of Christian convents in the primitive a^es, en- 
joining abstinence and labour, together with an miplicit 
obedience to the authority of their superiors. The clothing, 
also, it may be presumed, was humble, and somewhat pecu- 
liar. A rough garment fastened with a girdle round the 
loins is alluded to by Zechariah ; while the impression made 
on the courtiers at Ramoth-gilead by the appearance of one 
of the sons of the prophets sent thither by Elisha would le^d 
us to the same conclusion. " Wherefore," said they, " came 
this mad fellow to thee 1" Nor is it without reason that 
eome authors have attributed the conduct of the children 
who mocked Elisha to the uncouthness of his dress and to 
the want of a covering for his head. Be this as it may, 
there is no doubt that from the societies now mentioned 
■sprang the most distinguished men who adorned the hap- 
piest era of the Jewish church. 

Were we allowed to form a judgment from the few inci- 
dents recorded in the books of the Kings, we should pon- 
clii^^ that the {u>complishment of writing wa9 npt ipn 
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« 
ffeneral among the subjects of David and Solomon. It is 

iDgenioasly conjectured by Micbaelis, that Joab, the captain 
of the host, and sister's son of the inspired monarch him- 
self could not handle the pen ; else he -yirould not, for the 
purpose of concealing from the bearer the real object for 
which he was sent, have found it necessary to tax his inge- 
nuity by putting the very suspicious detail of Uriah's death 
into the mouth of a messenger to be delivered verbally to 
the king. He would at once have written to him that the 
devoted man was killed.* 

As to science in its higher branches, we cannot expect 
any proofs of eminence among a secluded people, devoted, 
B8 the Hebrews were, to the pursuits of agriculture and the 
feeding of cattle. Solomon, indeed, is said to have been 
acquainted with all the productions of nature, from the 
cedar of Libanus to the hyssop on the wall ; and we may 
readily believe, that the curiosity which distinguished hui 
temper would find some gratification in the researches of 
natural history, — ^the first study of the opening mind in the 
earliest stage of social life. But astronomy had not ad- 
vanced farther than to present an interesting subject of con- 
templation to the pioits mind, which could only regard the 
firmament as a smooth surface spread out like a curtain, or 
bearing some resemblance to the canopy of a spacious tent. 
The schools of the prophets, we may presume, were still 
strangers to those profound calculations which determine 
the distance, the magnitude, and the periodical revolutions 
of the heavenly bodies. Even the sages of Chaldea, who 
boast a more ancient civilization than is claimed by the 
Hebrews, satisfied themselves with a few facts which they 
had not learned to generalize, and sometimes with conjec- 
' tures which had hardly any relation to a fixed principle sr 
a scientific object. Long after the reign of David, these 
wise men had not distinguished the study of the stars from 
the dreams of astrology. 

The first application of astronomical principle is to the 
division of time, as marked out by the periodical movements 
of the heavenly bodies. The Hebrews combined in their 
calculations a reference to the sun and to the moon, so as 
to avail themselves of the natural measure supplied by each. 

*t8tmiielzi.l8,33. Commentari6s<mLawsof ll oi< >s» vbLLp.My. 
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Their year accordingly was lunisolar, consisting of twelve 
lunar months, with an intercalation to make the whole 
agree with the annual course of the sun. The year was 
further distinguished as being either common or ecclesias- 
tical. The former began at the autumnal equinox, the 
season at which they imagined the world was created; 
while the latter, by Divine appointment, commenced about 
six months earlier, the period when their fathers were de- 
Uvered from the thraldom of Egypt. Their months always 
began with the new moon ; and before the captivity they 
were merely named according to their order, the Brst, 
second, third, and so on down to the twelfth. But upon 
their return they used the terms which they found employed 
in Babylon, according to the following series :— 

Nisan* Marcb. 

Zif.orljar April. 

Bivan May. 

Tamuz June. 

Ab July. 

Elul August. 

Ethanim, or Tisri September. 

Bui, or Maresboan October. 

Cbisleu November. 

Tebet b December. 

Bebat , January. 

Adar , February. 

One-half of these months consisted of thirty days, the 
other of twenty-nine, alternately, making in all three hun- 
dred and fifty-four. To supply the eleven days and six 
hours which were deficient, they introduced every second 
year an additional month of twenty-two days, and every 
fourth year one of twenty-three days ; by which means 
th^y approached as nearly to the true measure as any other s 

^ nation had attained till the establishment of the Gregorian 

* calendar. 

The Hebrews divided the space from sunrise to sunset 
into twelve equal parts, and hence the hours of their day 
varied in length according to the season of the year. For 
example, when the sun rose at five and set at seven, an 

* Nf san was mmetimes called Abib, as descriptive of the state of 
vegetation in that montb,— tbe earing of ibe com and the blooming of 
. tbe ftnit-trees. 
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lunar contained geventy minutes ; but when it tom at aeven 

and set at, five, the hour was reduced to fifty minutes, and 
so on in prpportion to the duration of the time, that the sun 
was above the horizon. A similar rule apptied to the 
ilight, which was likewise divided into twelve equal 
portions. 

It must be acknowledged, however, that the observations 
now made apply rather to the acquiremepts of the Jews 
after their return from the East, than to the more simple 
condition in which they appear under their judges and 
prophets. 

Next to the learning of this early period, the reader of 
tjie sacred history will have his curiosity excited in reffaid 
to the time, the place, and the manner of religious worship. 
When the Israelites had obtained possession of the Holy 
Land, and distributed the territory among their tribes, the 
tabernacle, or ambulatory temple, was placed at Shiloh, a 
town in the possession of Ephraim. To that sacred re- 
treat the Hebrews were wont to travel at the three great 
festivals, to accomplish the service enjoined by their law. 

But it appears that a more ordinary kind of religious 
duty was pei^ormed at certain stations within the several 
tribes, in the intervals between the stated feasts appointed 
&r the whole nation ; having some reference, it is probable, 
to the periodical return of the Sabbath and new moons. 
For this purpose the people seem to have repaired to high 
places, where they might more readily perceive the lunar 
crescent, and give utterance to their customary expression 
of gratitude and joy.. This species of adoration was con- 
nived at rather than authorized by the priests and Levites, 
who found it impossible to check altogether the propensity 
. of the multitude to perform their worship on the high hill 
and under the green tree. Samuel, the prophet and judge, 
saw the expediency on one occasion of building an altar 
anto the Lord on Ramah, which is called the High Place ; 
and in. the reign of Solomon the same practice was con-, 
tinucd, ** because there was no house built unto the nama 
of the I<ord until those days."* 

It is difficult to determine with precision at what epoch 
the Hebrews first formed those meetings ox congregation^ 

* I ^gs fli. % 
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which are called synagogues, — a name afterward more fre- 
quently applied to the buildings in which they convened. 
The earliest allusion to them is found in the seventy-fourth 
Psalm, where the writer, describing the havoc committed 
by the Assyrians, remarks, " they have burnt up all the 
synagogues of God in the land." We might infer, from 
this statement alone, that such edifices were common before 
the Babylonian captivity ; but we are supplied with a more 
direct proof in the wonis of St. James, who infonns us, 
that " Moses of old time hath in every city them that preach 
him, being read in the synagogues every Sabbath-day."* 

The duty in these places, which was confined to prayer 
and exposition, was performed by that section of the Levites 
who are usually denominated scribes ; the higher office of 
sacrifice, the scene of which was first the tabernacle and 
afterward the temple, being confined to the j^riests, the sons 
of Aaron. Perhaps in remote places, where the population 
was small, the inhabitants met in the house of ihe Levite, 
a conjecture which derives some plausibility from an 8^ 
fecting incident mentioned in the second book of the Kings. 
When the son of the woman of Shunem died, " she called 
unto her husband and said, send me, I pray thee, one .of the 
young men, and one of the asses, that I may run to the 
man of God. And he said, wherefore wilt thou go 1 it is 
neither new moon nor Sabbath." It is reasMiable to con- 
clude, that on these days it was customary to repair to the 
dwelling of the holy man for religious purposes. 

We have already alluded to the fact, that at the first set- 
tlement of the Promised Land the tabernacle was estab- 
lished in Shiloh, a village in Ephraim, at that time the most 
numerous and powerful of all the tribes. The profanity or 
disobedience of the people in this district led to the removal 
of the Divine presence, the symbols of which were com- 
manded to be deposited in Jerusalem. " Go ye," says the 
prophet Jeremiah, " unto my place which was in Shilohy 
where I set my name at the first ; and see what I did to it 
for the wickedness of my people Israel." Hence the ori- 
gin of the feud which subsisted so long between Ephraim and 
Judah, and afterwaid between the Jews and Samaritans, in 
regard to the spot where Jehovah ought to be wofsMpped. 

*ActBvr.tl. 
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"Each laid claim to a Divine appointment ; neither would 
yield to the other or hold the sh^htest intercourse in their 
adoration of the same great Being ; and the question re- 
mained as far as ever from being determined when the Ro- 
mans finally cut down all distinctions by their victorious arms. 

Our limits will not permit us to indulge in a minute ac- 
count of the Jewish festivals. Still the three great insti- 
tutions at which all the males of the Hebrew nation were 
commanded to appear before Jehovah are so' frequently 
mentioned in the history of the Holy Land, that we must 
take leave to specify their general objects. The feast of 
the Passover, comprehending that of unleavened bread) 
comtoemorated the signal deliverance of this wonderful 
people from the tyranny of Pharaoh. It was to be kept 
upon the fifteenth day of the first month, to last seven days, 
and to begin, as all their festivals began, the evening before 
at the going down of the sun. 

The reader will attend to the distinction just stated — the 
beginning and end of their sacred days. The celebration 
of the ordinary Sabbath, indeed, commenced on the eve- 
ning of Friday, and terminated at the going down of the 
sun on Saturday. " From even unto even shall ye celebrate 
your Sabbaths.*' But the Jews, in the concluding period 
of their government, had innovated so far on the Mosaical 
faistitution as to prohibit the passover from being observed 
on Monday, Wednesday, or Friday, and to appoint the cele- 
bration of it on the following day. The year in which our 
Lord suffered death this great annual feast fell on a Fri- 
day — ^beginning, as alre^y stated, at sunset on Thursday 
eveniBg-f^and the Redeemer accordingly, who came to fulfil 
all righteousness, ate the paschal supper with his disciples 
on the evening of Thursday. Yet the Jews, we find from 
the evangelical narrative, were not to observe that rite till 
the following evening ; and hence, the early part of Friday 
being the preparation, they would not go into the judgment 
hall « lest they should be defiled, but that they mi^t eat 
the passover" after the goin^ down of the sun. For the 
Jame reason they besought Pilate that the bodies might be 
lemoved ; intimating that the day which was to begin at 
•unset was to them a high day, being in fact not only the 
Sabbath, but also the paschal feast, both extremely solemn 
in the estimation of every trao Israelite. 
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On the ground now stated is easily explained the appa- 
rent discrepancy between^ the account given by St. John and 
that of the other Evangelists. They tell us that our Lord 
celebrated the passover on Thursday evening, the first day 
of the yearly festival ; whereas the beloved msciple relates, 
that the next morning was still the preparation of that 
ordinance which was to be observed by the whole nation 
the ensuing night. Both statements are perfectly correct; 
only our Saviour adhered to the day fixed by the original 
institution, while the priests and lawyers followed the rule 
established by the Sanhedrim, which threw the festival a 
day after its proper time. 

The proper preparation indeed of every festival began 
only at three o'clock, called by the Hebrews the ninth 
hour, and continued till the close of the day, or the disap- 
pearance of the sun. It was at that hour, accordingly, 
that the Jews entreated the governor to take down the 
bodies from the cross ; holding it extremely improper that 
any token of a curse or capital punishment should meet 
their eyes while making ready to kill the paschal lamb. 

The Feast of Pentecost was an annual offering of grati- 
tude to Jehovah fbr having blessed the land with increase* 
It took place fifty days s3ler the passover, and hence the 
origin of its name in the Greek version of our Scriptures. 
Another appellation was applied to it*— the Feast of Weeks 
•—for the reason assigned by the inspired lawgiver* 
** Seven weeks shalt thou number unto thee ; beginning t4> 
number the seven weeks from such time as thou puttest the 
sickle to the com. And thou shalt keep the feast of weeks 
unto the Lord thy God with a tribute of a firee-will offering 
of thine hand, in the place which Jehovah shall choose to 
place his name there. And thou shalt remember that thou 
wast a bondman in Egypt."* 

This was a very suftable celebr&tlon in an agricultural 
society, where joy is always experienced upon the gathering 
in of the fruits of the earth. The Hebrews were espe- 
cially desired on that happy occasion to contrast their 
improved condition, as freemen reaping their own lands, 
with the miserable state from which they had been rescued 
by the good providence of Jehovah. The mopth of May 

♦ Dewt. XTi. «-lt 
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ifrhneMed the harvest-home of all Palestine in the days of 
Moses, as welt as m the present times ; and no sooner was 
the pleasant toil of fillinff their bams completed, than all 
the males repaiied to the holy city with the appointed tribute 
in tlieir hands, and the song of praise in their mouths. 
Jewish antiquaries inform us, that there was combined with 
this euchaiistical service a commemoration of the wonders 
which took place at Mount Sinai, when the Lord conde- 
scended to pronounce Ins law in the ears of his people. 
The history of our own religion has supplied a greater 
event, which at once supersedes the pious recollections of 
the, Hebrew, and touches the heart of the Christian wof* 
shipper with the feeling of a more enlightened gratitude. 

The termination of the vintage was marked with a 
Sbnilar expression of thanksgiving) uttered by the assem- 
bled tribes in the place which had received the " Name of 
Jehovah ;*' the visible manifestation of his presence and 
power. The precept for this observance is given in the 
following terms :^»^* On the fifteenth day of the seventh 
month, when ye have gathered in the fruit of the land, ye 
shall keep a feast unto the Lord seven davs. And ye shall 
take unto tou, on the first day, the boughs of goodly 
trees, branches of palm-trees, and the boughs of thick trees 
and willows of the brook ; and ye shall rejoice before the 
Lord your God seven days. Ye shall dwell in booths seven 
days, that your generations may know that I made the 
children of Israel to dwell in booths when I brought them 
out of the land of Egypt," 

This festival was of the most lively and animated de« 
Bcription, celebrated with a joyous heart, and under the 
canopy of heaven, in a most delightfiil season of the year. 
If more exquisite music and more graceful dances accom- 
panied the gathering in of the grapes on the banks of the 
Cephisus, Uie tabret and the viol and the harp, which 
sounded around the walls of the sacred metropolis, were j 
not wanting in sweetness and gayety ; and, instead of the * 
frantic riot of satyrs and bacchanals, the rejoicing was 
chastened by the solemn religious recollections with which 
it was associated, in a manner remarkably pleasing and 
picturesque.* 

The Feast of Trumpets had a reference to the mod« 

* BMory of thi Jews, vol. i. p. 99. 
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practised by many of the ancients for annoancing tHe 
commencement of seasons and epochs. The beginning of 
every month was made known to the inhabitants of Jerusa- 
lem by the sound of musical instruments. <' Blow up tbe 

■ trumpet in the new moon, in the time appointed, on our 
solemn feast-day : for this was a statute for Israel, a law of 
the God of Jacob." As the first day of the moon in Sep- 
tember was the beginning of the civil year, the festivity 
Was greater and more solemn than on other occasions. 
The voice of the trumpets waxed louder than usual, and 
the public mind was instructed by a grave assurance from 
the mouth of the proper officer, that another year was 
added td the age of the world. " In the seventh montii, 
in the first day of the month, shall ye have a Sabbath, a 
memorial of blowing of trumpets, an holy convocation. Te 
shall do no servile work therein ; but ye shall offer an ofier- 
inff made by fire unto the Lord."* 

We liave already alluded to the jubilee which occurred 
periodically after the lapse of fort^-nine years, or, as the 
Jews were wont to express it, after a week of Sabbaths. 
The benevolent uses of this most generous institution are 
known to every reader, more especially as they respected 
personal freedom and the restoration of lands and houses.^ 
Great care was taken by the Jewish ledslator to prevent ^n 
accumulation of property in one individual, or even in one 
tribe. Nor was his anxiety less to prevent the alienation 
of land, either by sale, mortgage, or marriage. With this 
view we find him enacting a rule, suggested by the case of 
the daughters of 2elophedad, who had been allowed to 
become heirs to their father, of which the object was to 
perpetuate the possession of landed estates within the limits 
of each particular tribe. The heads of the chief families 
of Manasseh, to which community the young women 
belonged, came before Moses and the Princes of Israel, 
when, after reminding these dignitaries of the fact just 
mentioned, they said, *' If they be married to any of the 
sons of the other tribes, then shall their inheritance be taken 
firom the inheritance of our fathers, and shall be put to the 
inheritance of the tribe whereunto they are received ; so 

. shall it be taken from the lot of our inheritance. And when 

*Lcv.xUi.S4,S». 



the jilVflee of the children of Isnwl ihidl be, then alnll their 
inheritance be put unto the inheritance of the tribe wheie^ 
tinto they are received : 8o shall their inheritance be taken 
avray £rom the inheritance of the tribe of onr fethers." 

To this judicious remonstrance Moses gave the following 
answer : — ** This is the thing which the Lord doth conmiana 
Gonceming the daughters of Zelophedad ; let them marry to 
tirhom they think best ; only to the family of the tribe of theif 
lather shall they marry. And every daughter that posseMH 
eth an inheritance shall be wife unto one of the family of 
the tribe of her father, that the children of Israel may enjoy 
erery nian the inheritance of his fathers. Neither shall 
the inheritance remove from one tribe to another tribe ; but 
every one of the tribes of the children of Israel shall keep 
himself to his own inheritance."* 

Besides the anniversaries enjoined by Divine authority, 
the Hebrews observed several which were meant to keep 
ttlive the remetnbrance of certain great events recorded in 
their history. Of these was the Feast of Dedication men- 
tioned by St. John, referring, it has been thought, to the 
purification of the altar by Judas Maccabeeus, after it had 
been profaned by Antiochus, the king of Syria. When the 
ceremony was performed, ^* Judas and his brethren, with 
the whole congregation of Israel, ordained that the days of 
the dedication of the altar should be kept in their season, 
from year to year, by the space of eight days, from the five- 
mid-twentieth day of the ninth month (November,) wiA 
mirth and gladness."! 

The restoration of the heavenly fire in the temple, after 
the return fhnn Babylon, was likewise commemorated eveiy 
year. This sacred fiame, which had been long extinct, was 
revived on the altar the day that Neheroiah peribrmed sacri- 
fice in the new building. For this reason the Jews of 
I^alestine wrote to those in Egypt, recommending an annual 
i^Mtival in remembrance of an event so important to their 
national worship. They thought it necessary to certii^ 
them of the fact, that their brethren also might celebvate 
^e *' feast of the fire which was siven ns wlwn Necmias 
fiflfeved sacrifice after that he had builded the Tenfi^ vtA 
th« aitai."t 

* tfumbers xxxtI. 1-10. t JoIiq a. SiA> • 
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It was likewise a custom among this singular people, that 
the young women ** went yearly to lament the daughter of 
Jephthah, the Gileadite, four days in a year.*' A mora 
joyous ceremony, on the fourteenth and fifteenth days of 
the month Adar, reminded the faithful Hebrew of the 
triumph gained by his kindred over the cruel and perfidiotus 
Haman, who had intended to extirpate their whole race. 
' Besides these, we find in the book of Zecharias the prophet 
an allusion to the ** fast of the fourth month, and the fast 
of the fifth, and the fast of the seventh, and the fast of the 
tenth ;" days of humiliation which probably recalled certain 
national calamities, such as the destruction of their city 
and Temple, and the era of their long captivity. ' 

In concluding this chapter on the literature and religion 
vf the ancient Hebrews, we may remark, in regard to tu« 
system bequeathed to them by Moses, that it contains the 
only complete body of law which was ever given to a people 
at one time, — that it is the only entire body of law which 
has come down to our days, — that it is the only body of 
ancient law which still governs an existing people, — that, 
the nation which it respects being scattered over the face 
of the whole earth, it is the only body of law that is equally 
observed in the four quarters of the globe, — and, finally, 
that all the other codes of law of wh&h history has pre- 
served any recollection, were given to communities who 
already had written statutes, but who wished to change their 
fi>Tm or modify their application ; whereas, in this case, we 
behold a new society under the hands of a legislator who 
proceeds to lay its very foundations.* 

It may be said of the Hebrews, that they had no profiine 
literature, no works devoted to mere amusement or relaxa- 
tion. As they admitted no image of any thing in heaven 
or in earth, they consequently rejected the use of all those 
arts called imitative, and which supply so large a poition 
of the more refined enjoyment characteristic of civilized 
nations. In like manner, they seem to have viewed in the 
lij^t of sacrilege every attempt to bring down the. sublime 
language in which they praised Jehovah and recorded his 
mighty works, to the more common and leas, hallowed pui- 

, * OraxalPt SertptUTB Polities, p. 410, 8Sk HistolrB dee H^bieoz, psr 
InbenMni, ton. L p. 40». Bsprtt ds l*Histolre, torn. L p. 9ft 
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iiosM of fictitioni namtiT«, or of aiiiatorf» dramatic^ voA 
lyrical composition. The Jews have no epic poem to Uiiow 
a lustte on the earlj annals of their Uterature. Evedi the 
Song of Songs is allowed to have a spiritual import, point> 
ing to much higher, themes than Solomon and his Egyptian 
bride. A solemn gravity pervades all their writings, t^fitting 
a people who were charged with the religious history of the 
world and with the oracles of Divine truth. No smile ap- 
pears to have ever brightened the countenance of a Jewish 
aathor,--^no trifling thought to have passed through his 
mind, — ^no ludicrous association to have been formed in his 
iancy. In describing the flood of Deucalion, the Roman 
poet laughs at the grotesque misery which he himself ex- 
hibits, and purposely groups together objects with the inten- 
tion of exciting in his readers the feeling of ridicule. But 
in no instance can we detect the faintest symptom of levity 
in the Hebrew penmen ; their style, like their subject, is 
ani£»rmly exalted, chaste, and severe ; they wrote to men 
eonceming the things of God, in a manner suitable to such 
a momentous communication ; and they never ceased to 
vemember that, in all their records, whether historical or 
prophetic, they were employed in propagating those glad 
tidings by which all the families of the earth were to be 
blessed. 

There can be no stronger proof of the pure and sublime 
nature of Hebrew poetry than is supplied by the remarkable 
&ct, that it has been introduced into the service of the 
Christian church, and found suitable for expressing those 
lofty sentiments with which the gospel inspires the heait 
of every true worshipper. No other nation of the ancient 
world has produced a single poem which could be used by 
an enlightened people in these days for the purposes of de- 
votion.* Hesiod, although much esteemed for the moral 
tone of his compositions, presents very few ideas indeed 
capable of being accommodated to the theology of an im- 

* Tbe sentiment contained in the text is besntiAiIly expressed in tba 
fbnowing ode by Lord Byron : 

**The harp the monarch minstrel swept, 
The king of men, the loved of Heaven, 
Which muaic hallowed while she wept 
C/er tones her heart of hearts had given, 
lledoublad be her tears, its chords are riven '. 
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proved age. In pemsing the works of the greatest writen 
•f paganism, we are struck with a monstrous incongruity 
in ail their conceptions of the Supreme Being. The ma« 
iesty with which the Hebrews surrounded Jehovah is 
entirely wanting ; the attributes belonging to the great 
Sovereign of the universe are not appreciated ; the pro* 
▼idence of the Divine mind, united with henevolence» 
compassion, and mercy, is never found to enter into their 
descriptions of the eternal First Cause ; while their incessant 
deviations into polytheism outrage our religious feelings, ai^ 
carry us back to the very rudest periods of human history. 

In these respects the literature of the Jews is far exalted 
above that of every other nation of which history has pre- 
served any traces. It must be acknowledj^ed, that we 
remain ignorant of the learning and theoioffical opiniima 
cultivated among the Persians at the time when the Jews 
were under their dominion, and cannot therefore determine 
the precise extent to which the dogmas of the captive tribes 
were affected by their intercourse with a race of men who 
eertainly taught the doctrine of the Divine unity, and alv 
stained from idolatrous usages. * But confining our judg« 
ment even to the oldest compositions of the Hebrews, those, 
|br example, which may be traced to the days of Moses, of 
Samuel, and of David, we cannot hesitate to pronounce that 
th^ are distinguished by a remarkable peculiarity, indicat- 
ing by the most unambiguous tokens, that, in all things 
pertaining to religious belief, the descendants of Jacob weie 
placed under a special superintendence and direction. 



It softened men of iron monid, 
It gave them virtues not their own; 

No ear uo dull, no soul so cold, 
That felt not, fired not to the tone, 
Till David's lyre grew mightier ttmn his thrane. 

n. 

*' It told the triumphs of our King, 

It wafted glory to our G^od ; 
It made our gladdened valleys ring, 

The cedars bow, the mountains nod ; 

Its sound aspired to heaven and there abode ! 
Since then, though heard on earth no more, 

Devotion and her daughter Love 
(Still bid the bursting spirit soar 

To sounds that seem as fhrni above, 

iQ drMms tbat d«7's bio«A Uglit csBsei i«iwiv«, 
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CHAPTER V. 

Detcripion of Jtriualem. 

Filgrimafes to tbe Holy Land— Arcnlftw— Willibold— Bomaid— Eflket 
of Crasmles— William de Booldeaell — Beitrandon de« la Broqaiera— 
State of Damaacus— Breidenbach~BauTngaiten— Baitbolemeo Geoifo- 
"witz— AldcrHe3^— Sandya—Doubdan — Cberon— Theyenot— Gonzalea— 
MoriaoQ— Maundrell-^Pococko— Road from Jallb to Jemaalem — Plain 
of dharon— Rama or Ramla— Condition of the Peaaantry— Vale of 
Jeremiah— Jenisalem—Remailc of Chateaubriand— Impreaalona of 
different Travellera— Dr. Clarke— Taaao—V(4ney—Henniker—Moaqiw 
of Omar deacribed— Myaterioua Stone— Cbureh of Holy Sepnlehra— 
Ceremoniea of Good Friday— Eaater— Tbe Sacred Fire— Grounda fbr 
Skeptiraem- Folly of tbe Prieata- Emotion anon entering tbe H(riy 
Tomb— Description of Chateanbriand- Holy Plaoea In tbe City— On 
Mount Zion— Pool of Siloam— Fountain of tbe Virgin— Valley of Je- 
bosbaphat— Mount of Oflfence— Tbe Tomba of Zechariab, of Jeboaba- 
phat, and of Absalom— Jejfriab Arcbttectnre— Dr. Clarke'a Opinion 
on tbe Topognphy of Ancient Jerasalero— Opposed bv other Writen 
^.^Tbe Inexpediency of aucb Diacuaaiona. 

-Having described, as fully as the plan of our undertaking 
will admit, the constitution, histoiy, learning, and religion 
of the ancient Hebrews, we now proceed to give an account 
of the present condition of the country which they inhaU 
ited nearly 1500 years, interrupted only by short intervals 
of captivity or oppression. The connexion which Chris« 
tianity acknowledges with the people and soil of Jadea 
has, frova. the earliest times, given a deep interest to travels 
in the Holy Land. The curiosity natural to man in respect 
to things which have obtained celebrity, joined to the con- 
viction, hardly less natural, that there is a certain merit in 
enduring privation aiid fatigue for the sake of religion, has 
in every age induced pilgrims to visit the scenes where our 
Divine Faith was originally established, and to communi-< 
cate to their contemporaries the result of their investiga- 
tions. It is to be regretted, indeed, that some of them from 
ignorance, and others from a feeling of the weakest bigotry, 
have omitted to notice those very objects which are esteemed 
the most interesting to then general reader ; thinking it their 

K3 
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duty, as one of them expresses it, to ** quench all spiift 
of vain curiosity, lest they should return without any 
benefit to their souls.*' 

About the year 705, Jerusalem and its holy places were 
visited by Arculfiis, from whose report Adamnan composed 
a narrative, which was received with considerable appro- 
bation. He describes the Temple on Mount-Calvary with 
some minuteness, mentioning its twelve pillars and eight 
gates. But his attention was more particularly attracted 
by relics, those objects which all Jerusalem flocked to han> 
die and to kiss with the greatest reverence. He saw the 
cup used at the Last Supper, — ^the sponge on which the 
vinegar was poured, — ^the lance which pierced the side of 
our Lord, — the cloth in which he was wrapped, — also 
another cloth woven by the Virgin Mary, whereon were 
xepresented the figures of the Saviour and of the Twelve 
Apostles. 

Eighty years later, Willibald, a Saxon, undertook the 
same journey, influenced by similar motives. From his 
Infancy he had been distinguished by a sage and pious dis< 
position ; and, on emerging from' boyhood, he was seized 
with an anxious desire to ** try the unknown ways of pere- 
grination-r-to pass over the huge wastes of ocean to the 
ends of the earth." To this erratit propensity he owed all 
the fame which a place in the Romish calendar and the 
authorship of an indiflferent book can confer. In Jerusalem 
he saw all that Arculfus saw, and nothing more ; but he had 
previously visited the Tomb of the Seven Sleepers, and the 
cave in which St. John wrote the Apocalypse. 

Bernard proceeded to Palestine in the year 878. He 
travelled first in Egypt, and from thence made his way 
across the Desert, the heat of which recalled vividly to his 
imagination the sloping hills of Campania when covered 
with snow. At Alexandria he was subjected to tribute by 
the avaricious governor, who paid no regard to the written 
orders of the sultan. The treatment which he received 
at Cairo was still more distressing. He was thrown into 
prison, and in this extremity he asked counsel of God; 
whereupon it was miraculously revealed to him, that thir- 
teen denari, such as he had presented to the other Mussol* 
man, would produce here an equally favourable results 
ThB offlMtial ongia of- thi9 advice was proved by its com- 
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pTete success. The pilgrim was not only fibcntod, V«k 
obtained letters from the propitiated ruler which saved him 
from all fistrther exaction. 

The Crusades threw open the holy places to the eyes of 
all Europe ; and accordingly, so long as a Christian kins 
swayed the sceptre in the capital of Judea, the merit of 
individual pilgrimage was greatly diminished. But ne 
sooner had the warlike Saracens recovered possession of 
Jerusalem than the wonted difficulty and danger returned ; 
and, as might be expected, the mterest attached to the 
sacred buildmgs, which the ** infidel dogs" were no longer 
worthy to behold, revived in greater vigour than formerly. 
In 1331, William de Bouldesell adventured on an expedi^ 
tion into Arabia and Palestine, of which some account has 
been published. In the monastery of St. Catharine, at the 
base of Mount Sinai, he was hospitably received by the 
bonks, who showed him the bones of their patron reposing 
in a tomb, which, however, they appear not to have treated 
with much respect. By means of hard beating, we are 
told, they brought out from these remains of mortality a 
small portion of blood, which they presented to the pilffrim as 
a gift of singular value. A circumstance which particularly 
astonished him would probably have produced no surprise 
in a less believing mind ; the blood, it seems, ** had not the 
appearance of real blood, but rather of some thick oily sub* 
stance ;'^ nevertheless, the miracle was regarded by him as 
one of the greatest that had ever been witnessed in this 
world. 

A hundred years afterward Bertrandon de la Broquiers 
sailed from Venice to JalTa, where, accdrding to the statis- 
tics of contrite pilgrims, the ^ pardons of the Holy Land 
begin.** At Jerusalem he found the Christians reduced to 
a state of the most cruel thraldom. Such of them as en- 
gaged in trade were locked up in their shops every night 
by the Saracens, who opened the doors in the morning at 
such an hour as seemed to them most proper or convenient. 
At Damascus they were treated with equal severity. The 
ftrst two persons whom he met in this city knocked him 
down, — an injury which he dared not resent for fear of im- 
mediately losmg his life. About thirty years before the 
period of his visit, the destroying arms of Timur had laid 
» large pMtion of the Syrian distal in iuins» thongh tli* 
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popuUition had agun increased to nearly one hnndnd 
thousand. During his stay he witnessed the arrival of a 
caravan consisting of more than three thousand camels. Its 
entry employed two days i^nd two niffhts ; the Koran 
wrapped in silk being carried in front on tbe back of a camel 
richly adorned with the same costly material. This part 
of the procession was surrounded by a number of persons 
brandishing naked swords, and playing on all sorts of mu- 
sical instruments. The governor, with all the inhabitants, 
went out to meet the holy cavalcade, and to do homage to 
the sacred ensign, which at once proclaimed their faith, and 
announced the object of the pious mission thus success- 
fully concluded. Broquiiere found the greatest respect paid 
to every one who had performed the pilgrimage to Mecca, 
and was- gravely assured by an eminent Moulah, that no 
such person could ever incur the hazard of everlasting 
damnation. 

We merely mention the names of Breidenbach of Mentz, 
and of Martin Baumgarten, who in the beginning of the 
sixteenth century achieved a journey into the Holy Land* 
The latter of these, while passing through Egypt, was 
most barbarously treated by the Saracen boys, who pelted 
him with dirt, brickbats, stones, and rotten fruit. At Heb- 
ron he was shown the field *^ where it is said, or at least 
guessed, that Adam was made ;" but the reddish earth of 
which it is composed is now used in the manufacture of 
prayer-beads. 

The work of Bartholemeo Georgewitz, who travelled in 
the same century, gives a melancholy account of the mise- 
ries endured by such Christians as were carried into slavery 
by the Turks in those evil days. Tbe armies of that nation 
were followed by slave-dealers supplied with chains, by 
means of which fifty or sixty were bound in a row together, 
leaving only two feet between to enable them to walk. 
The hands were manacled during the day, and at night the 
feet also. The sufferings inflict^ upon men of raiS^, and 
those belonging to the learned professions, were aimort 
beyond description ; extending not only to the lowest labours 
of the field, but even to the work of oxen, being sometimes 
yoked like these animals in the plough. Owing to the 

g^sat rivers and arms of the sea, it was extremely difficult 
r those who were sent into Asia to effect their escape ; 
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wiMnce, in many cases, the honors of captmty h«cl no other 
Jimits than those of the nataral life. No wonder that Bar- 
tholemeo recommends to eveiy one visiting those parts to 
make his will, ^ like one going not to the earthly, but to 
the heavenly Jerusalem.'* 

Laurence Aldersey, who set out from London in 1581, was 
the first Protestant who encountered the perils of a vovage 
to Syria. In the Levant a Turkish galley hove in sight, 
and caused great alarm. The master, ** being a wise 
feUow, began to devise how to escape the danger ; but, 
while both he and all of us were in our dumps, God sent 
us a merrie gale of wind." As they approached Candia a 
violent storm came on, and the mariners be^n to reproach 
the Englishman as the cause, " and saide 1 was no good 
Christian, and wished I were in the middest of the sea, say- 
ing that they and the shippe were the worse for me." He 
replied, ** I thinke myself the worst creature in the worlde, 
and do you consider yourselves also." These remonstrances 
were followed by a long sermon, the tenor of which was, 
** that they were not aU good Christians, else it were not 
possible for them to have such weather." A gentleman cm 
board informed Aldersey> that the suspicions respecting him 
originated in his refusal to join in the prayers to the Virgin 
Mary, — ^a charge which he parried by remarking that ** they 
who praied to so many goe a wrong way to worke." The 
friars, resolving to bring the matter to an issue, sent round 
the image of Our Lady to kiss. On its approach the good 
Protestant endeavoured to avoid it by going another way ; 
but the bearer " fetched his course about," and presented it 
The proffered salutation being then positively rejected, the 
affab might have become serious, had not two of the more 
lespectable monks interceded in his behalf, and enforced a 
more charitable procedure. 

Of the people of Cyprus he remarks, that they " be very 
fude, and like beasts, and no better : they eat their meat 
flitting upon the ground, with their logs acrosse like tailors." 
On the 8th of August they arrived at Joppa, but did not till 
the next day receive permission to land from the great 
pasha, ^ who sate upon a hill to see us sent away." AU 
dfisey had mounted before the rest, which greatly displeased 
his mghnesB, who sent a servant io pull him from the saddle 
iM l^t him ; '* wheieupon I mads a long legge, sayingi 



^ I 
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Grand mercye, seignor.*^ This timely Gmtaiission seems 
to have secured rorgiveness; and accordingly, *' being- 
horsed upon little asses," they commenced their journey 
towards Jerusalem. Rama he describes as so *' ruinated, 
that he took it to be rather a heape of stones than a towne ;" 
finding no house to receive them but such a one as they 
^ere compelled to enter by creeping on their knees. The 
party were exposed to the usual violence and extortion of 
the Arabs ; " they that should have rescued us stood stilly 
and durst doe nothing, which was to our cost." Dn reach- 
ing the holy city they knelt down and gave thanks ; aftnr 
which they were obliged to enter the gate on foot, no Chris- 
tian at that period bemg allowed to appear within^the walls 
mounted. The superior of the convent received the pilgrims 
courteously into his humble establishment, where Aldersey 
tells us, '< they were dieted of free cost, and fared reasonable 
well."* 

The beginning of the seventeenth century witnessed a 
higher order of travellers, whd, from such a mixture of mo- 
tives as might actuate either a pilgrim or an antiquary, 
undertook the perilous tour of the Holy I^and. Among 
these, one of the most distinguished was George Sandys, 
who commenced his peregrinations in the year 1610. He 
was succeeded by Doubdan, Cheron, Thevenot, Gonzales, 
Morison, Maundrell, and Pococke, all of whom have con- 
tributed many valuable materials towards a complete know- 
ledge of the localities, government, and actual condition of 
modern Palestine. In our own days the number of works 
on these important subjects has increased greatly, present- 
ing to the historian of the Turkish provmccs in Asia a 
nearer and more minute view of society than could be ob- 
tained by the earlier travellers, who, instead of yielding to 
the characteristic bigotry of Moslem, usually opposed to it 
a prejudice not less determined and uncharitable. We 
must not hazard a catalogue of the enterprising authors to 
whom the European public are indebted for the information 
now enjoyed by every class of readers, in regard to the most 
interesting of all ancient kingdoms, — the country inhabited 
by Israel and Judah. In the description which we are 

* Murray's l^torical Account of Discoveries and Travels in Asia. wil. 

m. p. i«a 
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about to give of the principal towns, the buildings, the an- 
tiquities, the manners, the opinions, and the religious forms 
which meet the observation of the intelligent tourist in the 
Land of Canaan, we shall select the most striking facts 
from writers of all nations and sects, making no distmction 
but such as shall be dictated by a respect for the learning, 
the candour, and the opportunities which are recorded in 
their several volumes. 

Palestine is usually approached, either from the sea at ^ 
the port of Jaffa (the ancient Joppa), or from Egypt, by way 
of the intervening desert. In both cases, Uie principal 
ol|ect is to obtain a safe and easy route to the capitd, 
which, even at the present hour, cannot be reached without 
much danger, unless under the special protection of the na- 
tive authorities. The power of Mohammed Ali, it is true, 
extends almost to the very walls oi Gaza ; and wherever his 
government is acknowledged no violence can be committed 
with impunity on European travellers. But the Syrian 
pashas, equally deficient in inclination and vigour, still per 
mit the grossest extortion, and sometimes connive at the 
most savage atrocities. Besides, there is a class of lawless y^ 
Arabs who scour the borders of the wilderness, holding at 
defiance all the restrictions which a civilized people impose 
or respect. Sir Frederick Henniker, who followed the un- 
wonted track which leads from Mount Sinai to the southern 
shore of the Dead Sea, narrowly escaped with his life, after 
having been severely wounded and repeatedly robbed by one 
of the most savage hordes of Bedouins. 

The history of the crusades will draw our attention to 
Jaffa more minutely than would be suitable at the present 
stage of our narrative ; we shall therefore proceed on the 
usual route to Jerusalem, collecting as we go along such 
notices as may prove interesting to the reader. At a short 
distance from this celebrated port the pilgrim enters the 
plain of Sharon, celebrated in Scripture ror its beautifiil 
roses. The monk Neret informs us, that in his time it was 
covered with tulips, the variety of whose colours formed a 
lovely parterre. At present, the eye of the traveller is de- 
lighted with a profusion of roses white and red, the nar- 
cissus, the white and orange lily, the carnation, and a 
^%Wy-fragrant species of everlasting-flower. This plain 
stretches along the coast from Gaza in the south to Motmt 
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Gwmd o& the north, being bounded towsidii the east hjf 
the hills of Judea and Samaria. The whole of it is not 
upon the same level ; it consists of four platforms separated 
fix>m each other by a wall of naked stones. The soil i» 
composed of a yery fine sand, which, though mixed with 
sravel, appears extremely fertile ; but owins to the desolat- 
mg spirit of Mohammedan despotism, nothing is seen in 
some of the richest fields except thistles and wiUiered grass. 
Here and there, indeed, are scanty plantations of cotton, 
with a few patches of doura, barley, and wheat. The Til- 
lages, which are commonly surrounded with olive-trees and 
sycamores, are for the most part in ruins ; exhibiting a melan- 
choly proof that under a bod government even the bounty 
of Heaven ceases to be a blessmg. 

The path by which the hilly burier is penetrated is diffif 
cult, and in some places dangerous. But before you reach 
it, turning towards the east, you perceive Rama, or Ramla, 
the ancient Arimathea, distinguished by its charming situa- 
tion, and well known as the residence of a Christian com- 
munity. The convent, it is true, had been plundered fiver 
years before it was visited by Chateaubriand ; and it was 
not without the most urgent solicitation that the friars were 
permitted to repair their building, as if it were a maxim 
among the Turks, who by their domination continue to 
afflict and disgrace the finest parts of Palestine, that the 
progress of ruin and decay should never be arrested. V oiney 
tells us, that when he was at Ramla a commander resided 
there in a serai, the walls and floors of which were on the 
point of tumbling down. He asked one of the inferior offi- 
cers why his master did not at least pay some attention to 
his own apartment. The reply was, " If another shall ob- 
tain his place next year, who will repay the expense 1" 

In those days the aga maintained about one hundred 
horsemen and as many African soldiers, who were lodged in 
an old Christian church, the nave of which was converted 
into a stable, as also in an ancient khan, which was dis- 
puted with them by the scorpions. The adjacent country 
IS planted with lofly olives, the greatest part of which are 
ns large as the walnut-trees of France, though they are daily 
fjerishing through age and the ravages of contendiiig &o» 
tions. When a peasant is disposed to take revenge oil Ins 
9nemy, he goes by night and eu't* hi« tnea doee to Umt 
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^rouad, wImh the wound, which he caieftdly eorett ftontha 
mgbtf drains off the sap like an issue. Amid these p^ntir 
tkma are seen at every step dxy wells, cisterns fallen m, and 
immense Taolted reservoirs, which prove that in ancient 
tiznes this town must have been upwards of four miles in 
oircainference. At present it does not contain more than a 
hundred miserable families. The houses are only so many 
huts, sometimes detached, and sometimes ranged in the fbim 
of cells round a court, enclosed by a mud wall. In winter, 
the inhabitants and their cattle may be said to live together; 
the part of the building allotted to themselves being raised ] 
onfy. two feet above UuU in which they lodge their beasts. 
The peasants are by this means kept warm without burning' 
wood, — a species of economy indispensable in a countiy 
absolutely destitute of fuel. As to the fire necessary for 
eulinary puiposes, they make it, as was the practice in the 
daj8 of Ez^el the prophet, of dung kneaded into cal^s, 
which they dry in the sun, exposing them to its rays onthe 
walls of their huts. In summer, their lodging is more aiiy ; 
bat all their furniture consists of a singlemat and a pitchet 
for carrying water. The immediate neighbourhood of the / 
viUage is sown at the proper season with grain and water- / 
melons ; all the rest is a desert, and abandoned to the I 
Bedouin Arabs, who feed their flocks on it* There are fre- ^ 
quent remains of towers, dungeons, and even of castles with 
ramparts and ditches, in some of which are a few Barbaiy 
soldiers with nothing but a shirt and a musket. These 
ruins, however, are more commonly iTih«l*^t^ by ow]i^ 
jackals, and scoipions.* 

The only remarkable antiquity at Ramla is the minaiet 
of a decayed mosque, which, by an Arabic Inscription^ 
appears to have been built by the Sultan of Egypt From 
the summit, which is veiy lofty, the eye follows the whole 
chain of mountains, beginning at Nablous, and skirting 
the extremity of the plain till it loses itself in the sou^ —7 

A ride of two hours brings the traveller to th^^ ^rerge of I 
the mountains, where the road opens thrqu^ft a rugged \ 
ravine, and is formed in the dry channel ^ a torrent. A 
scene of marked sd&tude and ddMolAHoa surrounds his steps 

* GhtiftabiUnd, lUndraiM, torn, 1. p. M&. Vdosfi IVvnls, vol. tL 
% 996, 
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as be pmnies hU journey in wkat is so simply deterilMd in 
the gospel as the *< hill cottntiy of Judea." He finds him* 
self amid a lahyrinth of mountains, of a conical figure, all 
nearly alike, and connected with, each other at their base. 
A naked rock presents strata or beds resembling the seats 
of a Roman amphitheatre, or the walls which support the 
vineyards in the valleys of Savoy. Every recess is filled 
with dwarf oaks, box, and rose-laurels. From the bottom 
of the ravines olive-trees rear their heads, sometimes fomv- 
ing continuous woods on the sides of the hills. On reach- 
ing the most elevated summit of this chain, he looks down 
towards the south-west on the beautifiil Valley of Sharon^ 
bounded by the Great Sea ; before Mm opens the Yale of 
St. Jeremiah ; and in the same direction, on the top of a 
rock, appears in the distance an ancient fortress called the 
Castle of the Maccstbees. It is conjectured that the author 
of .the Lamentations came into the world in the village 
which has retained his name amid these mountains; so 
much is certain, at leastj that the melancholy of this deso- 
late scene appears to pervade the compositions of the pro- 
phet of sorrows. 

The unvarying manners of the East exhibit to the view 
of the stranger, at the present day, the same picture of 
rural innocence and simplicity which might have met the 
eye .of the mother of the Redeemer when she came into 
this pastoral country to salute her cousin Elizabeth. Herds 
of goats with pendant ears, sheep with large tails, and asses 
which remind you, by their beauty, of the onagra of Scrip- 
ture, issue from the villages at the dawn of day. Arab 
women are seen bringing grapes to dry in the vineyards ; 
others with their faces veiled, carrying pitchers of water 
on their heads, like the daughters of Midian. 

From the Yalleji^ of Jeremiah the traveller towards Zion 
descends into that which bears the name of Turpentine, 
and W deeper and narrower than the other. Here are ob- 
served «<kine vineyards, and a few patches of doura. He 
next arrive* nt the brook where the youthM David picked 
up the five smos^th stones, with one of which he slew the 
gigantic Goliath, llavmg crossed the str«am, he perceives 
the village of Heriet-Lefta on the bank of another dry 
channel, which resembles a dusty road. El Bir6 appears 
in the distance on the summit of a lofty hill on tha wajr to 
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Nubloiui, the Sheehem of the Israetitefl and the Ne«poUe 
«f the Herods. He now puxsuea his course through a 
desert, where wild fig-trees thinly scattered wave their em- 
browned leaves in the southern hreeze. The ground, which 
had hitherto exhibited some verdure, becomes altogether 
bare ; the sides of the mountains, expanding themselves, 
assume at once ai^ appearance of greater grandeur and 
sterility^ Presently all vegetation ceases ; even the very 
mosses disappear. The confused amphitheatre of the 
mountains is tinged with a red and vivid colour. In this 
dreary region he keeps ascending a whole hour to gain an 
elevated hill which he sees before him ; after which ne pro- 
ceeds during an equal space actosa a naked plain strewed 
with loose stones. All at once, at the extremity of this 
plain, he perceives a line of Gothic walls flanked with 
equare towers, and the tops of a few buildings peeping 
above them ; — he beholde Jerusalem, onco the joy of the 
whole earth ! 

" I can now account," says M. Chateaubriand, " for the 
surprise expressed by the crusaders and pilgrims at the 
first sight of Jerusalem, according to the reports of histo- 
rians and travellers. I can afiinn that whoever has, like 
me, had the patience to read nearly two hundred modem 
accounts of the Holy Land, the Rabbinical compilations, 
and the passages in the ancient writers respecting Judea, 
still knows noting at all about it. I paused with my eyes 
fixed on Jerasalem, measuring the height of its walls, re- 
viewing at once all the recollections of history from the 
patriarch Abraham to Godfrey of Bouillon, reflecting on 
the total change accomplished in the world by the mission 
of the Son of Man, and in vain seeking that Temple, not 
one stone of which is lefl upon another. Were I to live a 
thousand years, never should I forget that desert, which yet 
seems to be pervaded by the greatness of Jehovah and the 
terrors of death."* 

On this occasion a camp of Turkish horse, with all the 
accompaniments of oriental pomp, was pitched under the 
walls. The tents in general were covered with black lamb- \J 
skins, while those belonging to persons of distinction were 
finmed of striped cloth. The horses, saddled and bridled, 

•IUn4nlr^««B.tt.p.a8B. 
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were fastened to stakes. There were four pieces of harse- 
aiiillery, well mounted on carriages, which appeared to be 
of English manufacture. These fierce soldiers are stationed 
near the capital, as well for the purpose of checking the 
savage Bedouins, who acknowledge no master, as for en- 
forcing the tribute demanded from all strangers who Miter 
the holy city. The recollections of the Mussulman, no less 
than those of the Christian, inspire a reverential feeling 
for the town in which David dwelt ; and hence, although 
the European pilgrim be oppressed by the present laws of 
Palestine, his motives are usually respected, and even 
praised. 

The reader who has perused with attention some of the 
more recent works on Palestine must have been struck 
with the diversity, and even the apparent contradiction, 
which prevail in their descriptions of Jerusalem. Accord- 
ing to .one, the magnificence of its buildings rivals the 
most splendid edifices of modem times, while another could 
perceive nothing but filth and ruins, surmounted by a gaudy 
mosque and a few glittering minaret's. The greater num- 
ber, it must be acknowledged, have drawn firom their own 
imagination the tints in which they have been pleased to 
exhibit the metropolis of Judea ; trusting more to the im- 
pressions conveyed by the brilliant delineations of poetry, 
than to a minute inspection of what they might have seen 
with their own eyes. 

Dr. Clarice, for example, has allowed his pen to be guided 
by the ardent muse of Tasso, rather than by the cool obser- 
vation of an unbiassed traveller. " No sensation of fatigue 
or heat," says he, " could counterbalance the eagerness and 
Eeal which animated all our party in the approach to Jeru- 
salem ; every individual pressed forward, hoping first to 
announce the joyful intelligence of its appearance. - We 
passed some insignificant rums, either of ancient buildings 
or of modem villages ; but had they been of more import- 
ance they would have excited little notice at the time, so 
earnestly bent was every mind towards the main object of 
interest and curiosity. At length, after about two hours 
had been passed in this state of anxiety and suspense, 
ascending a hill towards the south — Hagiopolis ! exclaimed 
fL Greek m the van of our cavalcade ; and, instantly throw- 
ipg himself firom his horse, was seen upon his knees, barap 
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beaded, feeing the prospect he surveyed. Suddenly the 
light burst upon us all. The effect produced was that of 
total ffllence throughout the whole company. Many of our 
party, by an inMu^iate impulse, took off their hats as if 
entering a church, without being sensible of bo doing. The 
Greeks and Catholics shed torrents of tears ; and, presently 
beginning to cross themselves with unfeigned devotion, 
asked if they might be permitted to take off the covering 
from iheir feet, and proceed barefooted to the Holy Sepul- 
chre. We had not been prepared for the grandeur of the 
spectacle which the city alone exhibited. Instead of a 
wretched and ruined town, by some described as the deso- 
lated remnant of Jerusalem, we beheld, as it were, a flourish- 
ing and stately metropolis, presenting a magnificent assem- 
blage of domes, towers, palaces, churches, and monasteries; 
all of which, glittering in the sun's rays, shone with incon- 
ceivable splendour. As we drew nearer, our whole atten- 
tion was engrossed by its noble and interesting appear- 
ance."* 

The effect produced upon the Christian army when they 
obtained the first view of the holy city is beautifully de- 
scribed by the Italian poet, thereby supplymg, it may be 
suspected, the model which has been so faithfolly copied 
by the English tourist. We avail ourselves of the transla- 
tion of Hoole. 

"Now from the golden East the zephyrs borne, 
Ihroclaimed with balmy gales the approach of mom; 
And fUr Anrora decked her radiant head 
With roses cropped from Eden's flowery bed ; 
VHien from the sounding camp was heard afltf 
The noise of troops preparing for the war: 
To this succeed the trumpet's loud alarms, 
And rouse, with shriller notes, the host to anns. 

*' With holy zeal their swelling hearts abound, 
And their wing'd fbotsteps scarcely print the ground. 
When now the sun ascends the ethereal way, 
And strikes the dusty field with wanner ray ; 
Behold, Jerusalem in prospect lies ! 
Behold, Jerusalem salutes their eyes ! 
At once a thousand tongues repeat the name, 
And hail Jerusalem with loud acclaim ! 



* TrSTCls, Tol. iv. p. 260. 
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"At fint, traiMperttd with tHe pleMlng richt, 
Eaeh Christian beaom glowed with Aill deUght ; 
Bm deep coatrition toon their joy Bnppreaaed, 
And holy sorrow saddened every breast ; 
Scarce deure their eyes the city walls sturey, 
Where ckubed in flesh their dear Radeener Iay» • 
Whose sacred earth did once their Lord endoae. 
And when triumphant fh>m the grave he rose ! 

" Each fldterlng tongue imperfect speech supplies ; 
Each labouring bosom heaves with frequent sighs. 
Each took the example as their chieftains led. 
With naked feet the hallowed soil they tread : 
Each throws his martial ornaments aside, 
The crested helmets with their plumy pride : 
To humble thoi^ts their lofty hearts th^ bend« 
And down thear cheeks the piow tears descend.'** 

No city assuredly presents a more striking example of thm 
vicissitude of human affairs than the cajntal of the Jews. 
When we behold its walls levelled, its ditches filled up, and 
all its buildings embacrassed with ruins, we scarcely can be- 
lieve we view that celebrated metropolis which foimerly 
withstood the efforts of the most powerfiil empires, and for a 
time resisted the arms of Rome itself; though, by a whim- 
sical change of fortune, its mouldering edifices now receive 
her homage and reverence. '* In a word," says Yolney, 
"we with difficulty recognise Jerusalem." Still more are 
we astonished at its ancient greatness, when we consider 
its situation, amid a rugged soil, destitute of water, and 
surrounded by the dry channels of torrents and steep hills. 
Remote firom every great road, it seems not to have been 
calculated either for a considerable mart of commerce, or 
for the centre of a great consumption. It overcame, how- 
ever, evejry obstacle, and may be adduced as a proof of what 
patriotism and leUffion may effect in the hands of a good 
ffovemmefit, or ^en fovoured by hafipy encumstances 
nom without. The same principles, in some degree modi- 
fied, still preserve to this city its feeUe existence. The 

* The original presents one of ttie most animated and musical pas 
sages in the Gerusalemme Liberata :— 

" Ma quaado il sol gli arid! campi fiede 
Con raggi asaai ferveate, a in alto sorge, 
Ecco apparir Gierusalem si vede ! 
Eesa additav OMrasaleiis 8& ssona ' 
Eeco da mUle voci unitamenta, 
GarasalamiiM sttnOff st ssate !*»— Canla tti. scan. v. t. 
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ranoiwn of ita mimcles, perpetuated in the East, inntes 
ind letains a considerable number of inhabitants within its 
•rails.* 

As a contrast to the description of Dr. Clarke, the reader 
may not be displeased to peruse the notes of Sir Frederick 
Henniker on the same subject : — ** Jerusalem is called, even 
by the Mohammedans, the Blessed City, — the streets of it 
are narrow and deserted, — ^the houses dirty and ragged,—* 
the shops few and forsaken, — and throughout the whole 
there is not one symptom of either commerce, comfort, or 
happiness. Is this the city that men call the Perfection of 
Beauty, the Joy of the whole Earth ? — The town, which 
appears to me not worth possession, even without the 
trouble of conquest, is walled entirely round, is about a 
mile in length and half a mile in width, so that its drcum* 
ference may be estimated at three miles. In three quarters 
of an hour I performed the circuit. It would be difficult to 
conceive how it could ever have been larger than it now is ; 
for, independent of the ravines, the four outsides of the 
city are marked by the brook of SHoam, by a burial-place 
at either end, and by the Hill of Calvary ; and the Hill of 
Calvary is now within the town, so that it was formerly 
smaller than it is at present. The best view of it is from 
the Mount of Olives ; it commands the exact shape, and 
nearly every particular, namely, the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, the Armenian Convent, the Mosque of Omar, 
St. Stephen's Gate, the round-topped houses, and the barren 
vacancies of the city. The Mosque of Omar is the St. 
Peter's of Turkey. The building itself has a light, pagoda 
appearance ; the garden in which it stands occupies a con* 
siderable part of the city, and contrasted with the surround- 
ing desert is beautiful ; but it is forbidden ground, and Jew 
or Christian entering within its precincts must, if discovered, 
forfeit either his religion or his life.'*t 
^ The observation made by Sir Frederick, in regard to the 
difficulty and danger of entering the Mosque of Omar, has 
been verified on more than one occasion. ]But the obstacles, 
apparently insurmountable, were overcome by Dr. Richard- 
son, who, in return for the successful exercise of his pro- 

* Travels in Egypt and Syria, vol. U. p. 90S. 
t Notes on Egm ^- P* S74. ' 
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fMrional fikm, was rewarded by a clandestine nsit to the 
shrine of the Mussuknan saint. It will, appear, from the 
few details which we are about to select from his volume, that 
the veil of mystery does not conceal anything really worth 
seeing. Like Pompey in the Temple, the Christian Tisiter, 
whose presence, in like manner, profanes the hol^ place, 
feels no other surprise than is occasioned by the fact, that 
men have agreed to excite curiosity by prohibiting an 
imaginary gratification. 

" On our arrival at the door, a gentle knock brought up 
the sacristan, who, apprized of our intention, was- within 
waiting to receive us. He demanded, rather sternly, who 
we were, and was answered by my black conductor in tones 
no less consequential than his own. The door immediately 
edged up, to prevent as muck as possible the light from 
shming out, and we squeezed ourselves in with a gentle 
and noiseless step, although there was no person near who 
could be alarmed by the loudest sound of our bare feet 
upon the marble floor. The door was no sooner shut than* 
the sacristan, taking a couple of candles in his hand, showed 
OS all over the interior of the building, pointing, in the 
pride of his heart, to the elegant marble walls, the beauti' 
fiilly-gilded ceiling, the well where the true worshippers 
drink and wash, — ^with which we also blessed our palates 
and moistened our beards, — the paltry reacHng-desk with 
the ancient Koran, the handsome columns, and the green 
stone with the wonderful nails. As soon as we had com- 
pleted this circuit, pulling a key frqm his girdle, he unlocked 
the door of the railing that separates the outer from the 
inner part of the mosque, which, with an elevation of two 
or three steps, led us into the sacred recess. Here he 
pointed out the patches of mosaic in the floor, the round 
fiat stone which itie Prophet carried on his arm in battle, 
directed us to introduce our hand through the hole in the 
Wooden box, to feel the print of the Prophet's foot, and, 
through the posts of the wooden rail, to feel as well as to 
see the marks of the angel GabriePs fingers (into which T 
carefully put my own) in the sacred stone that occupies 
the centre of the mosque, and from which it derives the 
name of Sakhara or Ix)cked-up, and over which is sus- 
pended a fine cloth of green and red satin. It was so 
corend with dust that, but for the infonaatioo of my guides 
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I AoxM nol have b«en aisle to tell the'compOBing colooxi. 
Tinally, he pointed to the door that leads into the small 
cavern below, of which he had not the key. 

** I looked up to the interior of the dome ; but, there being 
few lamps burning, the light was not sufficient to show me 
any of its beauty ^rther (han a general glance. The coI« 
mnns and curiosities were counted over again and again, 
the arches were specially examined and enumerated, to be 
sure that I had not missed nor forgotten any of them. 
Writing would have been an un^cious behaviour, calcu* 
lated to excite a thousand suspicions, that next day would 
have gone to swell the current of the city gossip, to the 
preiudice^ both of myself and of my friend. Having ex- 
ammed the adytum, we once more touched the footstep of 
the Prophet and the finger-pfints of the angel Gabriel, and 
descended the steps, over which the door was inmiediatelj 
secured."* 

Dr. Richatdsoh was afterward permitted to visit this 
splendid mosque during the day, when he found that the 
dimensions of the enclosure in which it stands is about fif- 
teen hundred feet in length, and a thousand in breadth. In 
the sacred retirement of this charming spot, the foUowen 
of the Prophet delight to saunter, or repose, as in the ely- 
num of their devotions ; and, arrayed in the gorgeous cos- 
tume of the East, add much to the interest, the beauty, and 
solemn stillness of the scene, from which they seem loath 
to retire. The Sakhara itself is a regular octagon of about 
nxty feet a side, and is entered by four sp'acious doors, each 
of which is adorned with a porch projecting from the line 
of the building and rising considerably on the wall. All 
the sides of it are paneled. The centre-stone of one panel 
is square, of another it is octagonal, and thus they alternate 
all round ; the sides of each running down the angles like 
a plain pilaster, and giving an appearance as if the whole 
were set in a frame. The marble is white, with a con- 
siderable tinge of blue ; square pieces of the latter colour 
being introduced in di^erent places, so as to confer up<m 
the exterior a very pleasing effect. The upper story^ it 
faced with small tiles painted of different colours, white, 
yeBew, green, and Hue ; some of them are also covered 

• 

* TMfiBto aiottf Ibe liedltenwisaft sad paits •4}sMn*» i«t* U* P* 181^ 
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with sentences from the Koran. At this height then ax» 
wren elegant windows on each side, except where Uie 
porches interfere, and then there are only six ; the general 
appearance of the edifice being extremely light and oeanti- 
ful, more especially from the mixture of the soft colonm 
above and the delicate tints of the marble in the main body 
of the structure. 

The interior frdly corresponds to the magnificence and 
beauty just described. There are twenty-four marble oo* 
lumns, placed parallel to the eight sides of the building, 
three opposite to each side, so as still to preserve the octago- 
nal form. ' Eight of them are large plain pillars belong- 
ing to no particular order of architecture, and all standing 
opposite to the eight entering angles of the edifice, and 
deeply indented on the inner side ; so that they frimish an 
acute termination to the octagonal lines within. Between 
every two of the square colamns there are two of a round 
iigure, well proportiened, and resting on a bai^. They are 
from eighteen to twenty feet high, with a sort of Corinthian 
oapital. A large square plinth of marble extends from the 
top of the one column to the other, and above it there is 
constructed a number of arches all round, which support the 
inner end of the roof or ceiling, the outer end resting upon 
the walls of the building. This is composed of wood, or 
plaster, highly ornamented with a species of carving, and 
richly gilt ^ 

But this gorgeous temple owes both its name and exist- 
ence to a large irregular mass of stone, having an oblong 
shape, which stUl occupies the centre of the mosque. It is 
a portion of the calcareous rock on which the city is buUt, 
and which prevails in the other mouAtains in the neighbooi* 
hood of Jerusalem, having very much the appearance of 
being a part of the bed that might have been left when the 
foundation of the building was levelled. It rises highest 
towards the south- west corner, and falls abruptly at the end» 
where are the prints of the Prophet's foot. It is irregular 
on the upper surface, the same as when it was broken from 
the quarry. It is enclosed all round with a wooden rail 
about four feet high, and which in every place is nearly in 
contact with the stone. We have already mentioned thai 
there is a cover or canopy of variously-coloured silk sne* 
pended over it ; and nothing, we are asiored «an be hM 
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illA^iier feiietatioii than theHadji^el-sakhan, tbe Locked'^ 
•1^ Stone.* 

But this fragment of limestone has more weighty preten« 

fiions to the veneration of the Moslem than the mere print 

of the angel Gabnel's fingers or of the Prophet's foot ; for^ 

like the Palfeulium of ancient Troy, it is said to have faDen 

from heaven on this very spot, at the time when prophecy 

eoraanenced in Jerusalem. It was employed as a seat by the 

Tenerable men to whom that gift was communicated ; and, 

ms long as the spirit of vaticination continued to enlighten 

their minds, the slab remained steady for their accommoda* 

tion. Bat no sooner was the power of prophecy with-' 

ibawn, and the persecuted seers compelled to flee for safety 

to other landsy than the stone is declared to have manifested 

tile profoundest sympathy in their fate, and even to haver 

lesoived to accompany 'them in their Bight. On this occ»« 

iiaa Gabriel the archangel interposed his authority, and 

prevented the departure of the prophetical chair. He 

Msped it witfi his mighty hand, and nailed it to its rocky 

Sed till the arrival of Mohammed, who, horsed on the lights 

Hing's wing, flew thither from Mecca, joined the society of 

seventy thousand ministering spirits, and, having offered upr 

Ids devotions to the throne of God, fixed the stone immove- 

My in this holy site, around which the Caliph Omar erected 

his magnificent mosque. 

Within the same enclosure there is another house of 
frrayer oalled £1 Aksa, which, though a fine building, is 
greatly inferior to £1 Sakhara. Between tl^e two there is 
a beautiful fountain, which takes its name from a chimfr 
of orange-trees overshadowing its water. The mosque is 
composed of seven naves supported by pillars and columns^ 
and at the head of the centre nave is a fine cupola. I'wo 
others branch off at right angles to the principal body of the 
edifice. Before it is a portico of seven arches in firont and 
0ne in depth, supported by square pillars. Ali Bey, who 
hi his character of Mussulman was permitted to examine 
the holy fane at leisure, describes the great central nave of 
the Aksa as about 162 feet long and 33 broad* It is sap- 
ported on each side by seven arches lightly pointed, resting 
tpOB-vyliiidrioal pillars, in the form m columns, but witb 

* BMHVdsotfS THMls, vol. ft. p aOI. 
M 
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out any architectural proportion, with foliBged capitdfal 
which do not belong to any order. The fourth pillar to thm 
right of the entrance is octangular, and enormously thick. 
It ig called the pillar of Sidi Omar. The walls rise 13 feet 
above the tops of the arches, and contain two rows of 
twenty-one windows each. The roof is of timber^ withoat 
being -vaulted. The cupola is supported by four laigiB 
arches resting upon four square pillars. It is spherical, wkh 
two rows of windows, and is ornamented with arabesque 
paintings and gilding of exquisite beauty. Its diameter is 
equal to that of the central nave. 

M. Burckhardt describes the Holy House in Jerusalem as 

f a union of several buildings erected at different periods of 

Islamism, bearing upon them demonstrative proofs of the 

i prevailing taste of the various ages in which they were suiS 

^ cessively constructed. It is not precisely one mosque, but 

a group of mosques. Its name in Arabic, £1 Hasao^ 

stnctly signifies a temple or place consecrated by the peea* 

liar presence of the Divinity. The profane and the infidel 

are forbidden to enter it. The Mussulman religion acknowt 

5C ledges but two temples, those, namely, of Mecca and of 
^ ^Jerusalem : both are called El Haram ; both are equally 
I^^t^ prohibited by lawto Christians, Jews, and every other per- 
"r*^^ son who is not a believer in the Prophet. The mosques^ 
on the other hand, are considered merely as places of meet* 
ing for certain^ acts of worship, and are not bdd so espe- 
cially consecrated as to demand tue total exclusion of all 
who do not prpfess the true faith. Entrance into them is 
not denied to the unbeliever by any statute, of the Moham- 
medan law; and hence it is not uncommon for Christians 
at Constantinople to receive irom the government a written 
order to visit even the Mosque of St. Sophia. But the 
sultan himself could not grant permission to an infidd 
either to pass into the territory of Mecca, or to enter the 
Temple of Jerusalem. A firman granting such privileges 
would be regarded as a most horrid sacrilege : it would not 
be respected by the people ; and the favoured object would 
inevitably become the victim of his own imprudent boldnesa^* 
In the interior of the rock whereon the Sakhara stands- 
there is a cave, into which Dr. Richardson could not ohteia 

* Travels of Ali Bey, vol. if. p. 914. 
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admittanee. He was four times in the mosque, and went 
twice thither under the express assurance that its doors 
should be thrown open to him. But when he arrived the 
key was always wanting, and when the keeper of it was 
sought he could never be found. Ali Bey, who encoun- 
tered no obstacle, reveals all the mystery of this subterra- 
nean mansion. It is a room formmg an irregular square 
of about eighteen feet surface, and eight feet high in the 
middle. The roof is that of a natural vault, quite irregular. 
In descending the staircase, there is upon the right-hand, 
near the bottom, a little tablet of marble, bearing the name 
of £1 Makam Souleman, the Place of Solomon. A similar 
one upon the left is named £1 Makam Daoud, the Place of 
David. A cavity or niche on the south-west side of the 
rock is called £1 Makam Ibrahim, the Place of Abraham. 
A similar concave step at the north-west angle is described 
as £1 Makam Djibrila, the place of Gabriel ; and a sort of 
stone table at the north-east >mgle is denominated £1 Makam 
el Hoder, the Place of £Uas. In the roof of the apart- 
nent, exactly in the middle, there is an aperture almost 
cylindrical through the whole thickness of the rock, about 
three feet in diameter. This is the Place of the Prophet. 

M. Burckhardt observed a copy of the Koran, the leaves 
of which were four feet long, and more than two feet and a 
half broad. Tradition reports that it belonged to the Caliph 
. Omar ; but he saw a similar one in the g^ind mosque at 
Cairo, and another at Mecca, to both of which the same 
origin is assigned. The drawings supplied by this enter- 
prising traveller give a very distinct notion of the extent 
and magnificence of the great Mussulman temple, — the 
most prominent object in the modern Jerusalem, and occu- 
pying the site of the still more interesting edifice erected by 
Solomon in the proudest period of Jewish history. 

But the Christian pilgrim, who walks about tm holy city 
••to ten her towers and mark her bulwarks," is more 
readily attracted by less splendid objects, the memorials of 
his ovni more humble faith. Among these the most re? 
Riarkable is the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, which is 
built on the lower part of the sloping hill distinguished by 
flie name of Acra, near the place where it is joined to 
Mount Moriah. The Turkish government, aware of tha 
iltoneratlon.which all Christians entertain for retics iti any 
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way connected, with the goffering of the great Author of 
their religion, have converted this feeling into a source of 
revenue ; every person not subject to the Sublime Porte» 
who visits the shrine of Jesus Christ, being compelled to pay 
a certain sum of money for admittance. But the chnrcl^ 
nevertheless, is opened only on particular days of the week, 
and cannot be seen at any other time without an order from 
the two convents, the Latin and the Greek, with the sanc« 
tion of the ffovemor of the city. On such occasions the 
pressure at the doors is very great ; the zeal of the pilgrims 
checked by the insolence of the Turks, who delight to msult 
and disappoint their anxiety, leading sometimes to scenes 
of tumult not quite in harmony with their pious motives. 
We shall give an account of the effect produced by the local 
and histoncal associations of the place on a sober spirit, in 
the words of a traveller to whom we have been already 
indebted : — - 

" The mind is not withdrawn from the important con- 
cerns of this hallowed spot by any tasteful decorations or 
dignified display of architecture in its plan or in its walls ; 
but having cleared the throng, the religion of the place is 
allowed to take full possession of the soul, and the visiter 
feels as if he were passing into the presence of the great 
and immaculate Jehovah, and summoned to give an ac- 
count of the most silent and secret thoughts of his heart. 
Having passed within these sacred walls, the attention ia 
first directed to a large flat stone in the floor, a little within 
the do<Mr ; it is surrounded by a rail, and several lamps hang 
suspended over it. The pilgrims approach it on their 
knees ; touch and kiss it, and prostrating themselves before 
it, offer up their prayers in holy adoration. This is the stone 
on which the body of our Lord was washed and anointed, 
and prepared for the tomb. Turning to the left and pro« 
oeeding a little forward, we came into a round space imme^ 
diately under the dome, surrounded with sixteen large 
columns which support the gallery above. In the centre 
of this space stands the Holy Sepulchre ; it is enclosed in 
an oblong house, rounded at one end with small arcades or 
chapels for prayer, on the outside of it. These are for the 
Copts, the Abyssinians, the Syrian Mareonites, and other 
Christiana, who are not, like the Roman CathoKcs, the 
Onaeks, and Arm en i a ns , provided with large chapela in tli« 
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My of the chaich. At the other end it is squared off and 
5imiBhed with a platform in front, which is ascended by a 
iight of steps, having a small parapet-wall of marble on 
^ach hand,' and floored with the same material. In the 
^ddle of this small platform stands a block of polished 
marble about a foot and a half square ; on this stone sal 
the anger who announced the blessed tidings of the resur 
lection to Maiy Magdalene, and Joanna, and Mary the 
mother of James. Advancing, and taking off our shoes 
and turbans at the desire of the keeper, he drew aside the 
curtain, and stepping down, and bending almost to the 
ground, we entered by a low narrow door into this mansion 
of victory, where Christ triumphed over the grave, and dis- 
aimed Death of all his terrors. Here the mind looks on 
Bim who, though he knew no sin, yet entered the man- 
sions of the dead to redeem us from death, and the prayers 
of a grateful heart ascend with a risen Saviour to the pres- 
ence of God in heaven."* 

The tomb exhibited is a sarcophagus of white marble, 
slightly tinged vrith blue, being fully six feet long, three 
feet broad, and two feet two inches deep. It is but indif- 
■ferently polished, and seems as if it had at one time been 
exposed to the action of the atmosphere, by which it has 
been considerably affected. It is without any ornament, 
made in the Greek fashion, and not like, the more ancient 
tombs of the Jews, which we see cut in the rock for the 
reception of the dead. There are seven lamps constantly 
4>uming over it, the gifts of different sovereigns in a suc- 
cession of ages. It occupies about one-half of the sepul- 
chral chamber, and extends from one end of it to the other. 
A space about three feet wide in front of it is all that 
remains for the accommodation of visiters, so that not more 
than three or four can be conveniently admitted at a time. 

Leaving this hallowed spot, the pilgrim is conducted to 
the place where our Lord appeared to Mary Magdalene, 
and next to the Chapel of Apparition, where he presented 
himself to the Blessed Virgin. The Greeks have an oratory 
<^po8ite to the Holy Sepulchre, in which they have set up 
a gl<d>e, representing, as they are pleased to imagine, the 
centre of the ^arth ; thus transferring from Delphi to Jo- 

* Rlch^rdaoa's Travels, vol. U. p. 3S1. 
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Kwalem the absurd notkmfl of -the pagan priests of aiif^ 
quity relative to the fi^re of the habitable world. After 
this he enters a dark narrow staircase, which, by aboul 
twenty steps, carries him to Mount Calvary. " This,'* ex* 
claims Dr. Richardson, <* is the centre, the grand magnet 
of the Chrii^ian church : from this proceed life and ssdvi^ 
tion ; thither all hearts tend and all eyes are directed ; here 
kings and queens cast down their crowns, and great men 
and women part with their ornaments ; at the foot of the 
crofls all are on a level, equally needy and equally welcome.''^ 

On Calvary is shown the spot where the Redeemer was 
nailed to the cross, the hole into which the end of it was 
fixed, and the rent in the rock. All these are covered with 
marble, perforated in the proper places, so that they ma^ 
be seen and touched. Near at hand a cross is erected on 
an elevated part of the ground, and a wooden body stretched 
upon H in the attittide of suifering. Descending from the 
Mount, the traveller enters the chapel of St. Helena, the 
mother of Constantino, in which is the vault where the 
true cross is said to have been founds — an event that con* 
tinues to be; celebrated every year on the third of May by 
an appropriate mass. The place is targe enough to eon^ 
tain about thifty or forty individuals, and on that annual 
solemnity it is usually crowded to the door. ' 

The spirit in which these commemorations are somo- 
times performed is by no means honourable to the Christian 
character. An ancient rivalry between the members of the 
Greek and those of the Roman communion contiDues to 
imhitter their disputes in regard to their respective priv^ 
leges and procedure. Maundrell informs us that in his 
time each fraternity had their own altar and sanctnary, «t 
which they had a peculiar right to celebrate divine servios 
and to exclude all other nations. But, says he, that whidi 
has always been the great prize contended for by th6 several 
sects, is the command and appropriation of the Holy Sepal* 
chre ; a privilege contested with so much unchristian rarf 
and animosity, especially between the Greeks and Latfais^ 
that, in disputing which party should go in to celebrate 
their mass, they have sometimes proceeded to blows and! 
wounds, even at the very door (Mf the sepulchie, 

*Tnmii^vai.iLp.Stf, 



tlnif cmn blood with their sacrifices. The King of France 
iij^rfosed ^bout the end of the seventeenth century, and 
o|iU4i)ed an order, from the grand vizier to put that holy 
place into the possession of the Western Church ; an ar- 
iMig^Bient which was accomplished in the year 1690, and 
iecured to the Latins the exclusive privilege of saying mass 
i»it, ^And though it be permitted to Christians of all 
qationa to go into it ibr their private devotions, yet none 
other may solemnize any public office of religion there.*'* 

Tike daily employment of these recluses is to trim the 
Iainp% and to make devotional visits and processions to the 
severi4 sanctuaries in the church. Thus they spend their 
iim4» Bikany of them for four or six years together ; nay, so 
^ are some transported with the pleasing contemplation in 
vhidh they here entertain themselves, that they will never 
oeme out to their djing day ; burying themselves, as it were, 
aUve in our Lord's grave, t 

It was at the holy season of £aster that Mr. Maundrell 
viatted Jerusalem, when he witnessed the annual service 
performed by the monks ; rather too minutely descriptive, 
perhaps, of the great event to which it refers. ♦* Their 
eereipony begins on Good Friday night, which is called by 
tlieiD the Nox Tenebrosa, and is observed with such an ex- 
tmosdinaiy solemnity that I cannot omit to give a particular 
daecription of it : — As soon as it grew dark, all the iriars 
ml pilgrims were convened in the chapel of the Apparition, 
in order to go in a procession round the church. But before 
tbej aet out one of the friars preached a sermon in Italian* 
He began his discourse thus : — In queata notte tenebrosuy — 
«t whi«h words all the candles were instantly put put, to 
yield a livelier image of the occasion : and so we were held 
Oy the preacher fox near half an hour very much in the dark* 
Sermon being ended, every person present had a large 
lighted ti^er put into his hand, as if it were to make amends 
fiw the former darkness ; and the crucifixes and other uten- 
flUa were disposed in order for beginning the procession. 
Among the other crucifixes there was one of a very large 
size, vniich bore upon it the image of our Lord as big as the 
lifefc The image was fastened to it with great nails, crowned 
with thonui) and besmeared with blood ; and so exquisitely 

, f ItaOdrtfrg ^oprasy Ikqn iU«|ipo to JsnissleiD, p. 71. 
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waa it fonned, that it represented, in a very lively inaniier,^ 
the lamentable spectacle of our Lord's body as it hung upon 
the cross. This figure was carried all along in the head of 
the procession ; after which the company followed to all the 
sanctuaries in the church, singing their appointed hynm 8t 
every ope. 

"The first place they visited was that of the pillar of 
Flagellation, a large piece of which is kept in a little oeU' 
just at the door of the chapel of the Apparition. There 
they sang their proper hymn ; and another firiar entertained 
the company with a sermon in Spanish, touching the 
scourging of our Lord. From heilce they procee£d in 
solemn order to the prison of Christ, where they pretend he 
was secured while the soldiers made things ready for his 
crucifixion; here likewise they sang their hymn, and a 
third friar preached in French. From the prison they went 
to the altar of the Division of our Lord's garments, where 
they only sang their hymn without adding any sertnim. 
Having done here, they advanced to the chapel of the Di-' 
vision ; at which, after their hymn, they had a fourth senaon, 
as I remember, in French. 

** From this place they went up to Calvary, leaving their 
shoes at the bottom of the stairs. Here are two altars to be 
visited ; one where our Lord is supposed to have been 
nailed to the cross, another where his cross was erected* 
At the former of these they laid down the great crucifix 
upon the floor, and acted a kind of resemblance of Christ's 
being nailed to the cross ; and after the hymn another friar 

E reached a sermon in Spanish upon the crucifixion. Froift 
ence they removed to the adjoining altar, where the drost 
is supposed to have been erected, bearing the image of our 
Lord's body. At this altar is -& hole in the natural foek^ 
said to be the very same individual one in which the foot of 
our Lord's cross stood. Here they set up their eross with 
the bloody crucified image upon it ; and leaving it in that 
posture, they first sang their hymn, and then the fiither 
guardian, sitting in a chair before it, preached a passion- 
sermon in Italian. 

" At about one yard and a half distant from the hole m 
which the foot of the cross ^as fixed is seen that memo 
rable cleft in the rock, said to have been made by the earth- 
quake which happened at the suffering <tf the Grod of 



Aatem ; -wbea, a9 Si. Mattlnew witneste^ the Tock» iml end 
tlie ▼«iy p^ravea wer9. opened. This cleft, or what now ap* 
A^aif «if it, is about a spaa wide at its upper part^ and two 
Seep ; after which it closes. But it opens again below, as 
yott mtay se^ in another chapel contiguous to the side of 
Cal?ary, and runs down to an unknown depth in the earth. 
That thU rent was made by the earthq,uake that happened 
at our Lord's passion there is only tradition to prove ; but 
that it is a natural and genuine breach, and not counter- 
feited by any art, the sense and reason of every one that 
sees it may convince him ; for the sides of it fit like two tal- 
lies to eadi other, and yet it runs in such intricate windings 
as .epuld not well be counterfeited by art, nor arrived at bj 
any instrumeiUa* 

** The cerenony of the passion being over, and the guar- 
dian's sermon ended, two friars, personating, the one Joseph 
«)f Arimathea, the other Nicodemus, approached the cross, 
and with a most solemn, concerned air, both of aspect and 
l^havlouT, drew out the great nails, and took down the 
feigned body from the cross. It was an effigies so con- 
trived that its Umbs were soft and iQexible, as if they had 
beea real flesh ; And nothing could be more surprising than 
to oee the two pretended mourners bend down the arms 
ivrhicb were before extended, and di^ose them upon the 
trunk in such a manner as is usual in corpses. The body 
being taken down from the cross was received in a fair laxge 
^rinding-sheet, and carried down from Calvary ; the whdie 
company attending as before to the stone of Unction. This 
is iti^en for the very place where the precious body of our 
l^rd was anointed and prepared fbr:the burial. Here they 
(lid down their imaginary corpse ; and casting over it seve- 
ral sweet powders and spices, wrapped it up in the winding- 
flj^eet. While this was doing they sane their proper hymn» , 
aod afterward one of the friars preached in Arabic a funeral- 
aejrp»on. These obsequies being finished, they carried off 
their fancied corpse and laid it m the Sepulchre, shutting 
US t^e door till Easter morning. And now, after so many 
pennons, b;^^ so long, not to say tedious, a ceremony, U may 
wall be imagined that the weariness of the congregation, 
M well ft|( jthe hour of the night, made it needfm to go to 

f J<Niin«y,p. 74. 
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Easter-ere passed without any remarkable obseihranee,-^ 
a period of leisure which was employed by many of the pil- 
grims in having their arms marked with the usual ensi^ins 
of Jerusalem. *' The artists who undertake the operation 
do it in this manner ; they have stamps of wood of any 
figure that you desire, which they first print off upon-your 
arm with powder of charcoal, then ti^ng two very fine 
needles tied close together, and dipping them often, 1^ a 
pen, in certain ink compounded, as I was informed, of gour 
powder and ox^gall, they make with them small punctures 
all along the lines of the figure which they have printed ; 
and then, washing the part in wine, conclude the work. 
The punctures they make with great quickness and dex- 
terity, and with scarce any smart, seldom piercing so deep 
as to draw blood. In the afternoon of this day the congre- 
gation was assembled in the area before the holy grave, 
where the friars spent some hours in singing over the 
Lamentations of Jeremiah; which function, with the usual 
procession to the holy places, was all the ceremony required 
by the ritual of the place.'* 

On Easter-day the scene was changed from gloom to the 
most lively congratulation. "The clouds of the former 
morning were cleared up ; and the friars put on a face of* 

i'oy and serenity, as if it had been the real juncture of oar 
jord*s resurrection. Nor doubtless was this joy feigned, 
whatever their mourning might be ; this being the day or. 
which their Lenten disciplines expired, and they were navr 
come to a full belly again. The mass was celebrated this 
morning just before the Holy Sepulchre, being the most emi- 
nent place in the church ; where the father guardian had a 
throne erected, and beins arrayed in episcopal robes, with 
a mitre on his head, in the sight of the Turks he gave the 
Host to all that were disposed to receive it ; not refusing ft 
to children of seven or eight years old. This office beuig- 
ended, we made our exit out of the Sepulchre, and retarmn^ 
to the convent, dined with the friars."* 

The latest travellers in Palestine witnessed similar ol>» 
servances on the same solemn occasion, none of which wefe 
in the least calculated to edify an enligLz^ned ^ f^\ vt^ 

*Joiimqr,p.70, 
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moff.of tikm mich as oould not be contemplated without 
feelings of jast indignation, mingled with contempt. ^ 

There is no greater obetacle to the propagation of Christ 
tianitj among tho Syrian tribes, and more especially among 
the Turks and Jews, than the foolish exhibitions which dis- 
grace the return of the principal festivals in the Holy Land. 
The mummeries already described could not fail to tie su^ 
ficiently revolting to a people who permit not any image or 
jn^resentation of created things, even in the uses of ordinaiy 
life. Still, the sincerity and apparent devotion with whicn 
the ceremony of the crucifixion was performed might, in 
loiiiie degree, atone for the unseemly method adopted by the 
monks to commemorate an event at once so solemn and im- 
portant. But what shall be said in defence of the manifest 
£raud which is annually practised in Jerusalem on Eastef- 
eve by the Greek church, when the credulous multitude are 
tuight to believe that fire descends from heaven into the 
Holy Sepulchre to kindle their lamps and torches ? .^ 

^ Upon comparing the description given by Maundrell with] 
the accounts of the latest travellers, we perceive that nearly | 
a century and a half has passed away without producing I 
any improvement, and that the friars of the present age are | 
.probably not less ignorant or dishonest than their predeces- 
4iors fiv« hundred years ago. " They began their disorders 
by running round the Holy Sepulchre with all their might 
and swiftne8s,.crying out as they went Jmia, which signifies 
this is he, or thisia it, — an expression by which they assert 
the verity of the Christian religion. After they had by these 
religious circulations and clamours turned their heads and 
inflamed their madness, they began to act the most antie 
tricks and postures in a thousand shapes of distraction. 
Sometimes they dragged one another along the floor ail 
voaiid Uie Sepulchre ; sometimes they set one man upright 
upon another's shoulders, and in this posture marched 
•rotmd ; sometimes they tumbled round the Sepulchre after 
<the manner of tumblers on the stage. In a word, nothing 
$s»Sk be imagined more rude or extravagant than what was 
iicted upon this occasion.'** 

** The Greeks first set out in a procession round the Holy 
Sepnlchie* and immediately at their heels followed the Av< 

• MHBBdNlPS Jsnm^f , p 94. 
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menums. In this order they couupMmd the Hdy 
thrice, having produced all their gnUantry of ftasdavd*, 
•■treamers, crucifixes, and embroidered habitt. Towards 
the end of this procession there was a pigeon came Aaitttt^ 
ing into the cupola over the Sepulchre, at sight of which 
there was a greater shout and clamour than ^fore. Tbb 
bird, the Latins told us, was purposely let ily by the Gnekv 
to deceive the people into an opinion that it was a vis^^e 
descent of the Holy Ghost. The procession being ove«, the 
suffragan of the Greek patriarch and the principal Anae- 
nian bishop approached to the door of the Sepulehve, aMi» 
cutting the string with which it is fastened Imd seated, en- 
tered m, shutting the door after them, all the candlsB and 
lamps within having been before extinguished in the pM«- 
«nce of the Turks and other witnesses. The exdamatiiMai^ 
were doubled ais the miracle drew nearer to its aoeoaqpfislK 
ment ; and the people pressed with such vehemence towaipdv- 
the door of the Sepulchre that it was not in the powor oT 
the Turks Co keep them off. The cause of their |HreMing in 
this manner is, the great desire they have to lighi their isaii-- 
dles at the holy flame as soon as it is first brought ovt Of 
the Sepulchre, it beine esteemed the most sacred and pae' 
as coming immediately from heaven. The two nurachK 
mongers had not been above a minute in the Holy S<^piift' 
chre when the glimmerins of the holy fire was seen, or* 
imagined to appear, through some chinks of the door; and^ 
certainly. Bedlam itself never saw such ah unruly transpoit- 
as was pnMluced in the mob at this sight. 

'* Immediately after, out came two priests with blaxiBr 
tovches in their hands, which they held up at the door oT 
the Sepulchre ; while the people thronged about with inev' 
pressible ardour, every one striving to obtain a part of \h0 
first and purest flame. The Turks, in the mean time, wiUr 
hage clubs laid on without mercy ; but all this coold wHt 
repel them, the excess of their fuiy making them insen^iblir 
of pain. Those that got the fire applied it immediately t» 
their beards, faces, and bosoms, pretending that it woald B0I 
bum like an earthly flame. But I plainly saw none of the«f 
eould endure this experiment long enough to mi^e good Uiat 
pmtension. So many hands being employed, yon tamf^ 
sure it could not be long before mnumerable tapers werer 
Ughted- The wfaok 'cinivdaH gidhniiB, and oveiy place 
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— em ed iiutsiitly to be in a flame ; and with this iUumina- * 
ti<m the ceremony ended. 

** It must be owned that thote two within the Sepulchre 
performed their part with great quicknesf and dexterity ; 
bat the behaviour of the rabble without veiy much discredited 
the miracle. The Latins take a great deal of pains to ex- 
pose this ceremony as a most shameful imposture and a 
scandal to the Christian religion, — ^perhaps out of envy that 
others should be masters of so gainful a business. But the 
Grreeks and Armenians pin their faith upon it ; such is the < 
deplcoable unhappiness of their priests, that having acted 
the cheat so long already, they are forced now to stand to it 
for lear of endangering the apostacy of their people. Giping 
out of church afwr the rant was over, we saw several i^ople 
gathered about the Stone of Unction, who, having got a good 
store of candles lighted with the holy fire, were employed 
in daubing pieces of linen with the wicks of them and the 
mating wax, which pieces of linen were designed for wind- 
ing-sheets. And it is the opinion of these poor people, that 
if they can but have the happiness to be buried m a shroud 
smutted virith this celestial fire, it will certainly secure them 
from the flames of hell.'** 

I>r. Richardson, who witnessed the same pitifiil cers- 
mony^ is not inclined to give much honour to the performers 
m respect to skill or dexterous manipulation. On the con- 
trary, he is of opinion that there is not a pyrotechnist in 
London who could not have improved the exhibition. From 
the station which he occupied in the church, being the 
organ-loft of the Roman Catholic division^ he distinctly saw 
the flame issuing from a burning substance placed vnthin 
the tomb, and which was raised and lowered according to 
circumstances. The priests meant to be veiy artful, but 
were in reality very ignorant. Like the Druids of old, no 
one, under the paid of excommunication, dared to light his 
torch at that of another ; every individual was bound to de- 
rive his flame from the miraculous qpark that descended 
ftom above, and which could only be conveyed by the hands 
of the chief priest.t 
Having seen the exhibition of this vile and infamous 

• Journey, p. 96. . ^ 
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delusion, the ttaTeller naiturally inquires what credit fae ought 
to give to the historical statements and local descriptions 
denved from the Christians who now occupy Jerusalem. 
Are the honoured spots within these walls really what the 
guardians' of the metropolitan church declare them to be 1 
Is the Mount Calvary shown at this day in the holy city the 
actual place where Christ expired upcm the cross to redeem 
the human race ? Is the Sepulchre there exhibited really 
that of the just man Joseph of Arimathea, in which the 
body of the blessed Jesus was laid 1 Or are all these merely 
eonvenient spots, fixed on at random, and consecrated to 
serve the interested views of a crafty priesthood 1* 

Vie affree in the conclusion, that it is of no consequence 
to the Christian faith in what way these questions shall be 
determined. The great facts on which the history of the 
gospel is founded are not so closely connected with par- 
ticular spots of earth or sacred buildings as to be rendered 
doubtful by any mistake in the choice of a locality. Nor is 
there any material discrepancy between the opinions of 
Chateaubriand, which we are inclined to adopt, and those 
of Dr. Clarke, who treats with contempt all the traditions 
respecting holy places ; for the outline may be correct, 

d^voCes, mais non pas pHaire i qnelqn'un qui lit un voyage poar 8*111- 
■timire et s'amiuer. 

"II n'en est pas de m^me d'une pratique superatitiense des Grecs 
scbisnultiqnes, dout la biwirrerie ne laissera pas de divertir un moment. 

" Cette secte, abus^e par ses prfttres, croit de bonne foi que Dieu fiiit 
amuelleraent un miracle pour lui envoyer le feu sacr^. 

" A en croire les prfitres jGrecs, cette faveur divine, dont on nepeut pas 
donter, est un preuve insigne de Texcellence de leur communion. Mais 
tie ponrrait-on pas objecter aux Grecs, que les Armeniens et lea Ck>fe8, 
quails traitent d'h^retiquea, participent & cette m^me grace. Ennemis 
acham^a les una des autres, les ministres de ces trois sectes se r^u- 
nissent en apparence pour la c^rtmonie du feu sacr6. Cette r^ooncilia- 
non momentan^e n'est due qu'a rint6r6t de tous ; s^par^ment ils seraient 
ooliges de payer au gouverneur, pour la permission de faire la miracle. 
™"« ***"""® *"^ forte que cette qu'ils donnent ensemble. 

Ces prfitres portent la fourberie jusqu'A vouloir persuader au peuple 
quelle feu 8acr6 ne brAle pas ceax qui sont en 6tat de grace. lis se 
irottent les mains d'une certaine eau, qui les garantit de la brulure & la 
premiere approche, et par ce moyen ne se font aucun mal en touchant 
leurs ciergea. Lear pros61ytes sont jaloux de les imiter ; mais comme ils 
tfont pas leur recette, bien souvent ils se brulent les doigts et le visaee: 
5 *IT*^® °*"^ ^"® *f* prAtres, paraissant jouir exclusivement de la Tnce 
toJSlK m"* ^ respect6s et mieux pay68.''-3fani»,Foy«ff«, &c., 

* Bfatondsop, vol. ii. p. 3S3. 
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althoogh the minater details are open to a just mmpkAim. 
For exajnple, it is now extremely difficult to trace the bound- 
aries of Calvary ; the effects of time and the operations of 
the si^e under the Roman prince have obliterated some of 
the features by which that remarkable scene was distin- 
guished ; it has even ceased to present the appearance of a 
mount, — an appellation, by-the-way, which is nowhere ^ven 
to it in Scripture. But it does not follow that the Chris- 
tiana who returned from Fella to inhabit the ruins of the 
sacred metropolis should have been equally i^orant of its 
extent and situation ; nor is it at all probable that places so 
interesting to the affections of the infant church would he 
allowed to fall into a speedy oblivion. 

The main error of the modem priests at Jerusalem arises 
from an anxiety to exhibit every thing to which any allusion 
is made by the evangelical historians ; not remembering 
that the lapse of ases and the devastation of sucoessive 
wars have destroyed much, and disguised more, whieh the 
early disciples could most readily identify. The mere cii^ 
cumstance that almost all the events which attended the 
close of our Saviour^s ministry are crowded into one sceup, 
covered by the roof of a single church, might excite a voy 
justifiable doubt as to the exactness of the topography main- 
tained by the friars of Mount Moriah. " This edifice,?* 
says Mr. Maundrell, " is less than one hundred paces long, 
and not more than sixty wide ; and yet it is so contrived, 
that it is supposed to contain under its roof twelve or thir- 
teen sanctuaries, or places consecrated to a more than ordi- 
naiy veneration, by being reputed to have some particular 
actions done in them relating to the death and resunection 
of Christ."* 

All that can now be affirmed, observes Dr. Clarke, with 
any show of reason, is this, '* that if Helena had reason to 
believe she could identify the spot where the Sepulchre was, 
she took especial care to remove every trace of it, in order 
to introduce the fanciful and modem work which now re- 
mains. The place may be the same pointed out to her ; 
but not a remnant of the original Sepulchre can now be 
ascertained. Yet, with our skeptical feelings thus awakened, . 
it may prove how powerful the effect of sympathy is, if we 

* Journey, p. 69. 
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confett, tbtt when we enteied inlo the sappoeed S^mlchne, 
and beheld, by the light of lampB there oontinnally bumingr, 
the Teneiable figure of an aged monk, with streaming eyeci 
and a long white beaid, pointing to ' the place where th^ 
Lord lay,* and calling upon us to kneel and experience par- 
don for our. sins, — ^we did kneel, and we participated m tlio 
feelings of more credulous pilgrims. Captain Culverhouse^ 
in whose mind the ideas of religion and of patriotism were 
inseparable, with firmer emotion, drew from its scabbard 
the sword he had so often wielded in the defence of his 
country, and placed it upon the tomb. Humbler comers 
heaped the memorials of an accomplished pilgrimage ; and 
while their sighs done interrupted the silence of the sano- 
toaiy a solemn service was begun."* 

It is obsenred by the author of the Itin^raire, that the 
ancient travellers were extremely fortunate in not being 
obliged to enter into all these critical disquisitions ; in the 
first place, because they found in their readers that religion 
which never contends against truth ; and, secondly, because 
every mind was convinced that the only way of seeing a 
country as it is must be to see it with all its traditions and 
recollections. It is, in fact, with the Bible as his guide that 
a traveller ought to visit the Holy Land. If we are deter- 
mined to carry with us a spirit of cavil and contradiction, 
Judea is not worth our going so far to examine it. What 
should we say to a man who, in traversing Greece and Italy, 
should think of nothing but contradicting Homer and Vip- 
gil 1 Such, however, is the course adopted by too many 
modem travellers ; evidently the effect of our vanity, which 
would excite a high idea of our own abilities, and at the 
same time fill us with disdain for those of other people.f 

A short time after M. Chateaubriand visited Jerusalem, 
the church of the Holy Sepulchre was destroyed by fire ; 
and although it has been since repaired, it is admitted that 
both the architecture and the internal decorations are much 
inferior to those of the original edifice. The general plan 
of the whole building, however, as well as the arrangement 
of the holy stations, are so exactly preserved, that the 
descriptions of the earliest writers apply as correctly to ita 

♦ Travels, vol. Iv. p. 916. f Vd. H. p. M. 
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pffiesent as to iU former state. It is true, that the tomhs 
pf Godfrey de Bouillon and of Baldwin his brother, which 
called forth the enthusiastic admiration of the French author 
just named, have been annihilated by the malignant Greeks, 
so that not a vfestige remains to mark the spot whereon they 
sAood« The Gorinthisui columns of fine marble which foiw 
merly adorned the interior being rendered useless by the 
fire, the dome is now supported by tall slender pillars of 
masonry, plastered on the outside, and so closely grouped 
together as to produce the worst effect. We are told, 
indeed, that the meanness of every thing about the archi- 
tecture of the central dome, and of the whole rotunda which 
surrounds the Sepulchre itself can only be exceeded by the 
wretched taste of its painted decorations.* 

It was of the older building that the Vicomte made (he 
following remarks.: — ** The church of the Holy Sepulchre, 
composed of several churches erected upon an unequal sur- 
fiice, illumined by a multitude of lamps, is singularly myar 
terious ; a sombre light pervades it, favourable to piety tmd 
profound devotion. Christian priests of various sects iiiiiabit 
different parts of the edifice. From the arches above, where 
they nestle like pigeons, from the chapels below and subter- 
raneous vaults, their spngs are heard at all hours both of 
the day and night. The organ of the Latin monks, the 
cymbals of the Abyssinian priest, the voice of the Greek 
caloyer, the prayer of the solitary Armenian, the plaintive 
accents of the Coptic friar, alternately, or all at once, assail 
your ear. You know not whence these accents of praise 
proceed ; you inhale the perfume of incense without per- 
ceiviiig the hand that burns it : you merely observe the 
pontin, who is going to celebrate the most awful of mys- 
teries on the very spot where they were accomplished, pass 
quickly by, glide behind tlie columns, and vanish in the 
gloom of the templq. 

^ Christian readers will perhaps inquire what weie my 
feelings upon entering this sacred place. I really cannot 
tell. So many reflections rushed at once upon my mind, 
that I was unable to dwell upon any particular, idea. I 
<M»itinaed nearly half an hour upon my knees in the little 

* BKi^iDgbam's Travels, vol. i. p. 384. 
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chamber of the Holy Sepulchie, with my eyee riveted upon 
the stone, from which I had not the power to turn them. 
One of the two monks who &ccom][>aiued me remained pros- 
trate on the marble by my side, while the other, with the 
Testament in his hand, read to me by the light of the lamps 
the passages relating to ihe sacred tomb. All I can say is, 
that when I beheld thui triumphant Sepulchre, I felt nolhinff 
but my own weakness-; and that when my-^de exclaimed 
with St. Paul, O death, where is thy stmgl O grave, 
where is thy victory 1 I listened, as if death were about 
to reply that he was conquered and enchained in this monu- 
ment. Where shall we look in antiquity for anything so 
impressive, so wonderful, as the last scenes described by the 
Evangelists 1 These are not the absurd adventures of a 
deity foreign to human nature ; it is a most pathetic history, 
— a history which not only extorts tears by its beauty, but 
whose consequences, applied to the universe, have changed 
the &ce of the earth. I had just beheld the monuments 
of Greece, and my mind was still profoundly impressed with 
their grandeur ; but how far inferior were the sentiments 
which they excited to those I felt at the sight of the places 
commemorated in the gospel !'** 

We must not presume to follow the ardent pilgrim along 
the Via Dolorosa^ the name given to the way by which the 
Saviour passed from the house of Pilate to the Mount of 
Calvary. Nor can we stop to revere the arch, called Eece 
HomOf where, we are told, the window may still be seen 
from which the Roman judge exclaimed to the vindictive 
Jews, ** Behold the Man !" iVe cannot resign our belief to 
the minute description which recognises the house of Simon 
the Pharisee, where Mary Magdalene confessed her eins ; 
tiie prison of St. Peter, and the dwelling of Mary the mother 
of Mark, in which the same apostle took refuge when he 
was set at liberty by the angel ; and the mansion of Divee» 
the rieh man at whose gate the mendicant Lazarus was 
laid, fiitt of sores. 

On crossing the small ravine which divides the modem 
city from Mount Zibn, the attention of the traveller is 
drawn to three ancient monuments, or more property rains, 

• nafdsiaCfaMses, Faisstiiis^ Egypt, *e. vol. U. p. 91. 
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eovvnd with boildingi compwntiTelj modern, — the home 
of Caiaphas, — the place where Christ held his Last Supper, 
— -«nd the tomb or palace of David. The first of these is 
now a ehuxch, the duty of which is performed by the Arme- 
nians ; the second, consecrated by the affecting solemnity, 
with the memory of which it is still associatetC presents a 
mosque and a Turkish hospital ; while the thii^ a small 
vaulted apartment, contains only three sepulchres formed 
of dark-coloured stone. Thk holy hill is equally celebrated 
in the Old Testament and in the New. Here the successor 
of Saul built a city and a royal dwelling, — ^here he kept for 
three months the Aik of the Covenant, — ^here the Redeemer 
instituted the sacrament which commemorates his death, — 
here he appeared to Ms disciples on the day of his resur^ 
rection, — and here the Holy Ghost descended on the apos- 
tles. The place hallowed by the Last Supper, if we may 
believe the early Fathers, was transformed into the first 
Christian temple the world ever saw, where St. James the 
Less was consecrated the first bishop of Jerusalem, and 
where he presided in the first council of the church. Finally, 
it was from this spot that the apostles, in compliance with 
the injunction to go and teach all naticms, departed, with- 
out purse and without scrip, to seat their religion upon all 
the thrones of the earth. 

Descending Mount Zion on the east side, you percdive 
in the valley me Fountain and Pool of Siloam, so celebrated 
in the history of our Saviour's miracles. The brook itself 
is ill supplied with water, and, compared with the ideas 
formed in the mind by the fine invocation of the poet, 
usually creates dieappomtment. Going a few paces to the 
northward, you come to the source of the scanty rivulet, 
which is called by some the Fountain of the Virgin, firom 
an opinion that she firequently came hither to £ink. It 
appears in a recess about twenty feet lower than the sur- 
foice, and under an arched vault of masonry tolerably well 
executed. The rock had been originally hewn down to 
reach this pool ; and a small crooked passage, of which 
only the beginning ia seen, is said to convey the water out 
of the Valley of Siloam, and to supply the means of irri- 
gating the lUtle gardens still cultivated in that spot. Not- 
•rilhstaiiding the dirty state of the water, and its haish and 
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brackish taste, it is still used by devout pilgrims for diaeafies 
of the eye.* 

It is said to have a kind of ebb and flow, sometimes dis- 
charging its current like the Fountain of Vauduse, at otheis 
retaining and scarcely suffering it to run at all. The Levites, 
we are likewise told, used to sprinkle the water of Siloam 
on the altar at the Feast of Tabernacles, saying, ** Ye shall 
draw water with joy from the wells of salvation." The 
reader will And on the opposite page a representation of the 
Fountain or Pool of Siloam, as it appeared to the ^e of an 
able traveller ; a considerable part of the arch having fallen 
down, or been destroyed by the barbarians who conlinoeto 
hold Jerusalem in subjection. 

The Valley of Jehoshaphat stretches between the eastern 
walls of the city and the Mount of Olives, containing a 
great variety of objects, to which allusion is made in the 
§acred Writings. It was sometimes called the King^s Dale, 
from a reference to an event recorded in the histoiy of 
Abraham, and was afterward distinguished by the name of 
Jehoshaphat, because that sovereign erected in it a magni- 
ficent tomb. This narrow vale seems to have always served 
as a burying-place for the inhabitants of the holy city : 
there you meet with monuments of the most remote ages, 
as well as of the most modem times : thither the descend- 
ants of Jacob resort from the four quarters of the globe, to 
yield up their last breath ; and a foreigner sells to them, for 
its weight in gold, a scanty spot of earth to cover their 
remains in the land of their forefathers. " Observing many 
Jews, whom I could easily recognise by their yellow tur- 
bans, quick dark eyes, black eyebrows, and bushy beards, 
walking about the place, and reposing along the Bro<^ 
Kedron in a pensive mood, the pathetic language of the 
Psalmist occurred to me, as expressing the subject of their 

* The invocation alluded to most be ftmiliar to the youngest reader: 

" Sing, Heavenly muse, that on the secret top 
Of Oreb or of Sinai didst inspire 
That shepherd who first taught the chosen seed. 
In the beginning, how the heavens and eaith 
Rose out of chaos ; or, if Zion bill 
Delight thee more, and Siloa's brook that flowed 
Fast by the oracle of God ; I thence 
Invoke thy aid to my advent'rous song." 

Paradise Lostf book i. 



maditation — ' Bj the riTan ire ut down and wept wttan wa 
Temimbered Zion.' Upon &equentl; inquiiing Ihe motiT* 
that prompted them in attempting to go to Jenualem, Um 
uiawei woM, • To Jie in the land of out fiilha™.' "• 

This Tillej or dale >till exhibit! ■ ler; deaotate appear- 

ancc The wesleni aide ia a high chaik-cliff aupporting 

Um walla of the city, above nhich jou peiceiTe JeniBBl«ia 

ilnlr; while the eastern accliyity ia formed b; Ihe M«int 

• l^anla In R« WUau, n«. I. p.lM. 
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of Olives and the Mount of Offence, so called from the 
idolatiy which oppresses the faihe of Solomon. These two 
hills are nearly naked, and of a dull red colour. On their 
slopes are seen, here and there, a few bleak and parched 
▼ines, some groves of wild olive-trees, wastes covered with. 
hyssop, chapels, oratories, and mosques in ruins. At the 
bottom of the valley you discover a bridge of a single arch* 
thrown across the channel of the Brook Kedron. The 
stones in the Jewish cemetery look like a heap of rubbish at 
the foot of the Mount of Offence, below the Arab village of 
Siloane, the paltry houses of which are scarcely to be dis- 
tinguished from the surrounding sepulchres. From the 
stillness of Jerusalem, whence no smoke arises and no noise 
proceeds, — from the solitude of these hills, where no living 
creature is to be seen, — from the ruinous state of all these 
tombs, overthrown, broken, and half-open, you would ima- 
gine that the last trumpet had already sounded, and that the 
Valley of Jehoshaphat was about to render up its dead. 

Amid this scene of desolation three monuments arrent 
the eyes of the intelligent pilgrim, — ^the tombs of Zachariah, 
of Absalom, and of the king whose name still distinguishes 
the valley. The first-mentioned of these is a square mass 
of rock, hewn down into form, and isolated from the quany 
out of which it is cut by a passage of twelve or fifteen feet 
wide on three of its sides ; the fourth or western front being 
open towards the valley and to Mount Moriah, the foot of 
which is only a few yards distant. This huge stone is eight 
paces in length on each side, and about twenty feet high in 
the front, and ten feet high at the back ; the hill on which 
it stands having a steep ascent. It has four semicolumns 
cut out of the same rock on each of its faces, with a pilaster 
at each angle, all of a mixed Ionic order, and ornamented 
in bad taste. The architraves, the full moulding, and the 
deep overhanging cornice which finishes the square, are all 
perfectly after the Egyptian manner ; and the whole is sur- 
mounted by a pyramid, the sloping sides of which rise from 
the very edges of the square below, and terminate in a 
finished point. 

The body of this monument, we have already stated, is 
one solid mass of rock, as well as its semicolumns on each 
face ; but the surmounting pyramid appears to be of ma- 
sonry. Its sides, however, are perfectly smooth, like the 
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coated pyramids of Sahara and Daahoor, and not graauaied 
by- 8ta^0 like thoae of Djizeh in liower Egypt. 

Inconsiderable in size and paltry in its ornaments, this 
monument, as Mr. Buckingham observes, is eminently ca- 
rious. There is no appearance of an entrance into any part 
of it ; so that it seems, if a tomb, to have been as firmly 
closed as the Egyptian pyramids, and, perhaps, for the same 
respect for the repose of the dead. It is probable, indeed, 
that the original style and plan of the building are derived 
from the country of the Pharaohs ; while the Grecian col- 
umns and pilasters may be the work of a much later period, 
when the Jews had learned to combine with the massy piles 
of their more ancient architecture the elegant lightness 
which distinguished the times of the Seleucidse.* 

In the immediate vicinity is the tomb of Jehoshaphat, — a 
cavern which is more commonly called the Grotto of the 
Disciples, from an idea that they went frequently thither to 
be taught by their Divine Master. The front of this exca- 
vation has two Doric pillars of small size, but of just pro- 
portions. In the interior are three chambers, all of them 
rude and irregular in their form, in one of which were seve- 
ral gravestones, removed, we may suppose, from the open 
ground for greater security. Like all the rest, they were 
flat slabs of an oblong shape, from three to six inches in 
thickness, and evidently a portion of the limestone rock 
which composes the adjoining hills. 

Opposite to this, on the ea^t, is the reputed tomb of Ab- 
salom, resembling nearly in the size, form, and decoration 
of its square base that of Zachariah already described, ex- 
cept that it is sculptured with the metopes and triglyphs of 
the Doric order. This is surmounted by a sharp conic&l 
dome, having large mouldings mnning round its base, and 
on- the summit something like an imitation of flame. There 
is here again so strange a mixtuie of style and ornament, 
that one knows not to what age to attribute the monument 
as a whole. The square mass below is solid, and the Ionic 
columns which are seen on each of its faces are half-indented 
in the rock itself. ' The' dome is of masonry, and on the 
eastern side there is a square aperture in it. Generally 
speaking, the sight of thu monument rather confixms the 

* Travels in Palestine, vol. i. p. S97. 
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idaa «uffge>t«d bj the tiKnb of Zuhuiifa, th&l tbe hewn 
nusi of lolid rou, the ■umoaiituig p^tUDid and dome of 
mUfmry, and the vciilpturvd fruxe and Ionic colomns 
wrought on the face* of ths aqnara below wen work* af 
difierent period*; being piobtbly ucient ■epnichrea, tbe 
primitiTe eharacter of which had been chaneedbj the lubse- 
quent mddition of foreign omuueate. There a, beaides, 
eierr i*'*'"! *<> beliere that Ihi* monament, repreeented 
heloir, really occupiei the dte of the one which wai eet op 
bj him whole name it bean. " Now AbeoJom in hie Sh- 
tune had reared ap for himielf ■ pillar, which is ia the 
King** Dale i fbr ha nid, I hiTa no aon to kee; mj nama 
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in ranembrance ; and he called the pillar after hk own 
name : and it is called unto this day Absalom's Place."* 

Chateaubriand is of opinion, that except the Pool of Be- 
thesda at Jerusalem, we have no remains of thq primitive 
architecture of its inhabitants. This reservoir, a hundred 
and fifty feet long and forty broad, is still to be seen near 
8t. Stephen's Gate, where it bounded the Temple on the 
north. The sides are walled by means of large stones joined 
together by iron cramps, and covered with flints imbedded 
in a substance resembling plaster. Here the lambs destined 
for sacrifice were washed ; and it was on the brink of this 
pool that Christ said to the paralytic man, ** Arise, take up 
thy bed and walk." It receives a melancholy interest from 
the fact that it is probably the last remnant of Jerusalem 
as it appeared in the days of Solomon and of his immediate 
successors. 

It cannot be denied that the tombs in the Valley of Je- 
hoshaphat display an alliance of Egyptian and Grecian 
taste ; and, in naturalizing in their capital the architecture 
•of Memphis and of Athens, it is equally cert^ that the 
Jews mixed with it the forms of their own pe(iuliar style. 
From this combination resulted a heterogeneous kind of 
structure, forming, as it were, the link between the Pyramids 
and the Parthenon, — ^monuments in which you discover a 
sombre, yet bold and elevated genius, associated with a 
pleasing and cultivated imagination. 

Oar limits forbid jus to foUow the footsteps of the pUgrim 
in his minute survey of the " Sepulchres of the Kings," 
which, it is acknowledged, cannot be traced back to a re- 
moter era than that of the Grecian dynasty at Antioch and 
Damascus. There are several other tombs and grottoes, to 
which tradition has attached venerable names, and even 
consecrated them as the scene of important events ; but as 
they are not remarkable on any other account, we shall not 
extend to an undue length our description of the holy places 
ander the walls of Jerusalem. 

We shall simply remark, that a difference of opinion ex- 
ists among modern travellers in regard to the extent of the 
ancient city, the ground which it actually covered, the 
chahges that it has since undergone in point of locality, and 

* 2 Samuel xviii. 16. Travels in Palestlae, vol. i. p- 90^ 
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hence, m respect to the position of some of the more proijli^ 
nent objects which attract the attention of the inquisitive 
tourist in our own days. Dr. Clarke has distinguished Him* 
self by some bold speculations on this head, the effect o£ . 
which is Co derange all the received notions relative to the 
scene of the crucifixion and the place of the Holy Sepulchre. 
It will inde^ be readily granted, that it is a matter of very 
small importance to the faith of a Christian to determine 
whether the decease which was accomplished at Jerusalem 
took place on the north-westeiti or the south-eastern ex- 
tremity of that metropolis. But as the history and tradition 
of many ages have fixed the spot where the cross was 
erected and where the new tomb in the rock had its situa- 
tion, it is requisite that the arguments of a writer who him- 
self pays so little respect to authority should be examined 
with attention. In this case, it is obvious, an inspection 
of the ground candidly and distinctly reported is of much 
more weight than the most ingenious reascniing if destitute 
of facts ; on which account, we are happy to have it in our 
power to refer to the journal of a learned gentleman hitherto^ 
unpublishea, who about three years ago travelled in Syria 
and Palestine. 

'' We passed by the place of St. Stephen's martyrdom 
down into the Valley of Jehoshapbat. This valley, inde- 
pendently of associations, is highly picturesque. It is deep 
and narrow ; the lower part is green with scattered olives. 
The slope up towards the city is also smooth and green, and 
crowned by the towers and battlement^. On ascending the 
Mount of Olives, which we did towards the south, we had 
a splendid view of Jerusalem. The chief ornaments are the 
two domes of the Holy Sepulchre, the mosque of Omar, and 
another large mosque with a smaller dome ; but the white 
houses make a good show, and the walls are picturesque. 
On looking at Jerusalem from this place, the great features 
seemed to me to agree entirely with the established maps, 
and Dr. Clarke's theory appeared quite untenable. The 
only difficulty is, that there is no valley which runs up all 
the way so as to divide entirely Mount Zion firom Mount 
Moriah. A ravine does run far enough to cut off the Tem- 
ple, but nt> more. The extent of this difficulty must depend 
on the description lefl us of the Tyropacum and Millo. 
Was there a deep valley such as time and change might not 
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ns9B obliterated? The people of the convent gave the 
name of the Mount of Offence to a low hill on the south of 
the Mount of Olives ; but Clarke seems to think that the 
leal Mount of Offence is that divided by Jehinnom l^om Zion, 
and called by our guide Monte de Mid Consiglio. We 
visited the Mohamm^an chapel over the place of the Ascen- 
sion, and saw the alleged print of Cbiist's foot We next 
went to the place called Viri Galilaei (ye men of Galilee), 
and, after looking in vain for Dr. Clarke's pagai\ remains, 
descended towards the Cave of the Prophets. We saw the 
Well where Nehemiah found the fire of the altar, and then 
went up the Valley of Hinnom ; first to the tomb called the 
Crypt of the Apostles, close to the Aceldama, or Field of 
Blood. We saw many other grottoes ; one had rns ikyuts 
Sctt^ inscribed upon it, as had another much fiurther up. 
Near this last was that which Clarke maintained to be the 
Holy Sepulchre. We saw one which would do very well 
for it \ but so would many others. This one was a cave, 
with a place for a body cut out in the back part of it, but 
raised kke a stone trough, not sunk in the floor. There is, 
of course, not a shadow of reason for thinking Clarke's cave 
to be the real one, and very Uttle that I can see for doubting 
that the nominal Holy Sepulchre is so in fact, or, rather, 
tiiat it is on the site of the real one, which must have been 
destroyed when Adrian erected his temple to Venus on the 
spot. From these caves we went by the Fool of Bathsheba 
to the Bethlehem Gate, and so along the west side of the 
town to the Tombs of the Judges and Kings, which lie'north 
or north-west of the city. I observed large foundations of 
ancient walls and heaps of rubbish west of the modern 
town, where Clarke seems to assume that there was an- 
ciently no part of the city. There and on the north I also 
observed wells opening into large covered reservcnrs for 
water. We entered only one of the Tombs of the Judees, 
the rest being insignificant. That one was large, wim a 
pediment which had dentiles and other Greek ornaments. 
Inside there were at least three chambers, surrounded by 
receptacles for bodies. In returning we went to the Tombs 
of the Kmgs, which, like the others, are cut out of the^ rock, 
and, like them too, have Grecian ornaments. There is one 
largo cave ; the front has a handsome entablature, the upper 
part ornamented with alternate circular garlands, bunches 
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of ffrapes, and an ornament of acanthus le&TOS ; the lower 
with a rich band of foliage disposed with much elegance."* 
. Hence, it appears that the weight of evidence preponde- 
rates decidedly in favour of the common opinions in regard 
to the form of the ancient city and the places which ar« 
usually denominated holy. Why, then, should any one 
attempt to disturb the belief or acquiescence of the Chris- 
tian world on a subject concerning which all nations have 
hitherto found reason to agree 1 The members of the primi- 
tive church had better means than we have of being fully in- 
formed respecting the scenes of the evangelical history ; and 
it is manifest, that amid all the changes which ensued in 
Jerusalem, either from conquest or superstition, nothing 
was more unlikely than that the faithM should forget the 
sacred spot where their redemption was completed, or thai 
they should consent to transfer their veneration to any- 
other, t 

* See Toxtt of tbe Holy Land, by the Rev. Robert Morohead, D.D. ; in 
the Appendix to which are extracts ttom this anonymons mannacript. 

t " Hating so often mentioned Clarke, I must say, that although an 
animated and interesting writer, and not incorrect in hisdeseiiptioiis, he 
18 more deficient in Judgment than any traveller I am acquainted with ; 
and I do not recollect an instance, either here or in Egypt, where he has 
attempted to speculate, without ftlling into some very decided error. I 
mention this the more, as his enthusiasm and conviction of the truth of 
his own theories led me formerly to place great ftith in his authority *-« 
Anonymous Journal. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Description of the Country South and East of Jerusalem. 

Gftr^n of Gethseraane— Tomb of Virgin Mary— Orottoea on Mount of 
OliTes— View of the City— Extent and Boundariev— View of Bethany 
and Dead Sea— Bethlehem— ConTent— Church of the Nativity do- 
ocribed — Paintings— Music— Population of Bethlehem- Pools of Solo- 
mon — ^Dwelling of Simon the Leper— Of Mary Magdalene— Tower of 
Simeon — ^Tomb of Rachel— Convent of John— Fine Church— Tekoa— 
Bethjoiia— Hebron— Sepulchre of Patriarchs — ^Albaid — Kerek — Ex- 
CraniCy of Dead Sea— Discoveries of Bankcs, Lcgh, and Irby and Man- 
xes — Convent of St Saba— Valley of Jordan— Mountains— Descrip- 
tion of Lake Asphaltites— Remains of ancient Cities in its Basin— Quid- 
toy of its Waters— A^pples of Sodom— iTacitus, Seetzen, Hasselqnist, 
Chateaubriand- Width of River Jordan— Jericho— Village of Rihhah 
— ^Balaam— Fountain of Elisha- Mount of Temptation— Place of 
Blood — ^Anecdote of Sir F. Henniker— Fountain of the Apostles— Be- 
mm to Jerusalem-Markets— Costume— Science— Arts— Language-- 
Jews — ^Present Condition of that People. 

In proceeding from Jenusalem towards Bethany, the 
traveller skirts the Mount of Olives ; or, if he wishes to 
enjoy the magnificent view which it presents, hoth of the 
city and of the extensive tract watered by the Jordan, he 
ascends its heights, and at the same time inspects the 
remains of sacr^ architecture still to be seen on its summit. 
As he passes from the eastern gate, the Garden of Gethsem- 
ane meets his eyes, as well as the tomb which bears the 
name of the Blessed Virgin. This has a building over it 
with a pretty front, although the Grecian ornaments sculp- 
tured in marble are not in harmony with the pointed arch 
at the entrance. It is approached by a paved court, now 
a raised way, leading from the Mount of Olives over the 
Brook Kedron. The descent into it is formed by a hand- 
some flight of steps composed of marble, beine about fifty 
in numW and of a noble breadth. About midway down 
are two arched recesses in the sides, said to contain the 
ashes of St. Anne, the mother of Mary, and of Josej^h her 
husband. Reaching the bottom of the stairs, the visiter is 
shown the tomb of the holy Yirffin hersell^ which is in the 
form of » simple bench coated with marble. Here the 
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Oreeks and Annenians say mass by turns, and near it there 
is an humble altar for the Syrian Christians ; while oppo- 
site to it is one for the Copts, consisting of earth, and en- 
tirely destitute of lamps, pictures, covering, and every 
other species of ornament. Chateaubriand tells us that 
the Turks had a portion of this grotto : Buckingham asserts 
that they have no right to enter it, nor could he << learn 
from the keepers of the place that they ever had ;" whereas 
the author of the Anonymous Journal, from which we have 
already quoted, states distinctly that *' there is a place, 
reserved for the Mussulmans to pray, which at the Virgin's 
Tomb one would not expect to be much in request.'^ So 
much for the clashing of authorities on the part of writers 
who could have no wish to deceive ! 

There are various other grottoes on the acclivity of the 
hill, meant to keep alive the remembrance of certain occur- 
rences which are either mentioned in the gospel, or have 
been transmitted to the present age by oral tradition. 
Among these is one which is supposed to be the scene of 
the agony and the bloody sweat ; a second, that marks 
the place where St. Peter and the two sons of Zebedee fell 
asleep when their Master retired to pray ; and a third, indi- 
cating the spot whereon Judas betrayed the Son of Man 
with a kiss. Here also is pointed out the rock from which 
our Saviour predicted the sack of Jerusalem and the 
destruction of the Temple, — that dreadful visitation, of 
which the traces are still most visible both within and 
around the walls. The curious pilgrim is further edified 
by the sight of a cavern where the apostles were taught the 
Lord's Prayer ; and of anotherAvhere the same individuals 
at a later period met together to compose their Creed. On 
the principal top of the Mount of Olives, — for the elevated 
ground presents three separate summits, — are a mosque and 
uie remains of a church. The former is distinguished by a 
lofty minaret which commands an extensive prospect ; but 
the latter is esteemed more remarkable, as containing the 
piece of rock imprinted with the mark of our Saviour's foot 
while in the act of ascension. 

But the view of the venerable metropolis itself^ which 
stretches out its lanes and sacred enclosures under the eye 
of the traveller, is still more interesting Uian the recapitula- 
tion of ambiguous relics. It occupies an irregular squart 
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of about two oodlefl and a half in ciicomlerence. Eiifdbiof 
gave a measurement of twenty-seyen stadia, amounting to 
nearly a mile more than its present dimensions ; a ^Bnev- 
once which can easily be explained, by adverting to tbo 
alterations made on the line of fortifications by the Sara- 
cens and Turks, especially «on the north-west and western 
extremities of the towfl. Its shortest apparent side is that 
which faces the east, and in this is the supposed gate of 
the ancient Temple, shut up by the Mussufanans firom a 
supeistitious motive, and the small projecting stone on 
which their prophet is to sit when he shall judee the woild 
assembled in the vale below. The southern side is exceed- 
ingly irregular, taking quite a zigzag direction ; the south- 
western entrance being terminated by a mosque built over 
the supposed sepulchre of David, on the elevation of Mount 
Zion. The form and exact direction of the western and 
northern walls are not distinctly seen from the position now 
assumed ; but every part of them appears to be a modern 
work, and executed at the same time. They are flanked at 
certain distances by square towers, and have battlements all 
along their summits, with loopholes for arrows or musketiy 
close to the top. Their height is about fifty feet, but they 
are not surrounded by a ditch. The northern wall runs over 
ground which declines slightly outward ; the eastern wall 
passes straight along the brow of Mount Moriah, with the 
deep valley of Jehoshaphat below ; the southern wall crosses 
Mount Zion, with the vale of Hinnom at its feet ; and the 
western wall is carried over a more uniform level, near the 
sunmiit of the bare lulls which terminate at the Jafifa gate.* 

* Buckingham, vol. i. p. 316.— The following words, pat into the 
mouth of Titus by the eloquent author of the " Fall of Jerusalem," will 
be read ^ith interest in connexion with the view just given. The mm 
of Vespasian stands on the Mount of Olives :— 

" It must be— 
And yet it moves me, Romans ! it confinmds 
The qpunsels of my firm philosophy, 
That Ruin's merciless ploughshare nrast pass o^* 
And barren salt be sown on yon proud cuy. 
As on our olive-crowned hill we stand, 
Where Kedron at our feet its scanty waters 
Distils flrom stone to stooe with gentle motion, 
As through a valley sacred to sweet Peace. 
How bol^y doth it ftont us ! how maJestiosUy ! 
Like a Inzurious vineyard, tlie hiL-aide 
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Taming towards the east, the traveller sees at the foot 
of the hilfthe little village of Bethany, so often meiltioned 
in the history of our Lora and of his personal followers ; 
and at a greater distance, a little more on the left, he heholds 
the magmficent scenery of the Jordan and the Dead Sea. 

There are two roads from Jerusalem taBethany ; the one 
passing over the Mount of Olives^ the other, the shorter 
and easier, winding round the eastern side of it. This 
village is now both small and poor, the cultivation of the 
soil around it being very much neglected by the indolent 
Arabs into whose hands it has fallen. Here are shown the 
ruins of a house, said to have belonged to Lazarus whom 
our Saviour raised from the dead ; and, in the immediate 
neighbourhood, the faithful pilgrim is invited to devotion 
in a grotto, wMch is represented as the actual tomb wherein 



Is hung with marble fhbrics, line on line, 

Terrace o'er terrace, nearer still, and nearer 

To the blue heavens. Here bright and sumptuous palaces, 

With oool and verdant gardens interspersed ; 

Here towers of war that frown in nmssy strength. 

While over all hangs the rich purple eve. 

As conscious of its being her last farewell 

Of light and glory to that fated city. 

And as our clouds of battle, dust, and smoke 

Are melted into air, behold the Temple, 

In undisturbed and lone serenity, 

Finding itself a solemn sanctuary 

In the profound of heaven ! It stands before us 

A mount of snow fretted with golden pinnacles ! 

The very sun, as though he worshipped there, 

Lingers upon the gilded cedar roo& ; 

And down the long and branching porticoes, 

On every flowery sculptured capital 

Glitters the homage of his parting beams. 

By Hercules ! the sight might almost win 

The offended majesty of Rome to mercy.'* 

Old Sandys, a simple and amusing writor, describes Jerusalem as 
follows :— '' This citie, once sacred and glorious, elected by God Ibr his 
seate, and seated in the midst of nations,— like a diadem crowning the 
head of the mountaines,— the theatre of mysteries and miracles,— was 
founded by Melehisedek (who is said to be the son of Noah, and thai 
not unprobably) about the year of the worid S023, and called Salem (by 
the Gentiles Solyma), which signityeth Peace : who reigned here fifty 
years.-^This citie is seated on a rockie mountaine ; every way to be 
ascended (except a little on the north) with steep ascents and deep valleys 
naturally fortified ; for the most part oivironed with other not for remored 
mountaines, as if placed in the midst of an amphitheater."— Lib. Ui. p. 161 
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the xoiracle was perfonned. The dwellings of Simon the 
Leper, of Mary Magdalene, and of Martha are pointed 
out by the Massalmans, who traffic on the credulity of 
ignorant Christians. Nay, they undertake to identify the 
spot where the barren fig-tree withered under the curse, 
«nd the place where Judas put an end to his life, oppressed 
by a more dreadful malediction. 

There is no traveller of any nation, whatever may be 
his creed or his impressions in regard to the gospel, who 
does not make the usual journey from the Jewish capital 
to Bethlehem the place of our Lord's nativity. The road, 
as we find related, passes over ground extremely rocky and 
barren, diversified only by some cultivated patches -bearine 
a scanty crop of grain, and by banks of wild-flowers which 
grow in great profusion. On the way the practised guide 
points out the ruined tower of Simeon, who upon beholding 
the infant Messiah expressed his readiness to leave this 
world ; the Monastery of Elias, now in possession of the 
Greeks ; and the tomb of Rachel, rising in a rounded top 
like the whitened sepulchre of an Arab sheik. " This," 
says the honest Maundrell, '* may probably be the true 
place of her interment ; but the present sepulchral monu- 
ment can be none of that which Jacob erected, for it appears 
plainly to be a modem and Turkish structure." Farther on 
IB the well of which David longed to drink, and of which his 
mighty menj at the risk of their lives, procured him a sup- 
ply ; and here opens to view, in a great valley, that most 
interesting of all pastoral scenes, where the angel of the 
Omnipotent appeared by night to the shepherds, to announce * 
Uie glad tidings that Christ was bom in Bethlehem.* 

As there was another town of the same name in the tribe 

* ** Bethlehem soon after came in sight,— a fine village, snrroanded 
wHh gardens of flg-trees and olives, l^ere is a deep valley below, and 
half-way down on the top of a hill is a green plain, the only one we 
have seen in Judea :— I could fancy Boaz's field forming part of it. The 
convent is a very remarkable building, and well worth aeeing. Without, 
it is aperfbct fortress, with heavy buttresses and small grated windows; 
on entering, we immediately came to a magnificent church, with a double 
row of ten Ck>rinthian pillars of marble on each side,— forty pillars in 
alL On the arched roof are the remains of Mosaic, of the Emprem 
Helena's time. One part was very distinct : it represented a city witt 
temples, &c., and over it was written in Greek oharacters, ^owiioMt*'^— 
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of Zebnloii^ the Bethlehem that we now approadi wae 
uauaUj distingaished by the addition of Ephrata, or by a 
reference to the district in which it was situated. The 
convent which marks the place of the Redeemer's birth was 
built by Helena, after removing the idolatrous structurt said 
to have been erected by Adrian, from a feeling of contcf!^ 
or jealousy towards the Christians. At present it is di« 

' Tided among the monks of the Greek, Roman, and Arme- 
nian sects, who have assigned to them s^araie portions, as 
well for lodging as for places of worship ; though, on cer- 
tain days, they may all celebrate the rites of their common 
faith on altars which none of them have been hitherto al- 
lowed to appropriate. There are two churches, an upper 
and a lower, under the same roof. The former contains 
nothing remarkable, if we except a star inlaid in the floor, 
immediately under the spot in the heavens where the ieri- 
pematural sign became visible to the wise men, and, like 
it, directly above the place of the Nativity in the church 
below. 

This last is an excavation in the rock, elegantly fitted up 
and floored with marble, and to which there is a deseent 
by « flight of steps through a long narrow passage. Here 
are shown a great number of tombs, and among them one 
in which were said to be buried all the babes of Bethlehem 
murdered by the barbarous Herod. From hence the pilgrim 
is conducted into a handsome chapel, of which the floors 
and walls are composed of beautiful marble, having on each 
side five oratories, or recesses for prayer, corresponding to 

' the ten stalls supposed to have been in* the stable wherein 
our blessed Saviour was born. This sacred crypt is irregu- 
lar in shape, because it occupies the site of the stable md 
the manger. It is thirty-seven feet six inches long, eleven 
feet three inches broad, and nine feet in height. As it re- 
ceives no light firom without, it is illumined by thirty-two 
lamps, sent by different princes of Christendom ; the other 
embellishmente are ascribed to the munificent Helena. At 
the farther extremity of this small church there is an altar 
placed in an arcade, and hollowed out below in the form of 
an arch, to embrace the sacred spot where Emmanuel, hav- 
ing laid aside his gloiy, first appeared in the garb of human 
nature. A circle in the floor, composed of marble and jai* 
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famituie of a stable could supply. Before it is the Altar of 
the Wise Men,— a memorial of their adoration and praise 
at the moment when they saw the young child and Maiy 

his mother. , . , . 

This edifice, says the Vicomte de Chateaubriand, is cer- 
tamly of high antiquity, and, often destroyed and as often 
repaired, it still retains marks of its Grecian origin. It is 
built in the form of a cross, the nave being adorned with 
forty-eight colunms of the Corinthian order in four rows, 
which are at least two feet six inches in diameter at the base, 
and eighteen feet high, including the base and capital. As 
the roof of the nave is wanting, these pillars support no- 
thing but a frieze of wood, which occupies the place of the 
architrave and of the whole entablature. The windows are 
large, and were formerly adorned with Mosaic paintings and 
passages from the Bible in Greek and Latin characters, the 
traces of which are still visible. 

The top of the church affords a fine prospect into the sur- 
rounding country, extending to Tekoa on the south and En- 
gedi on the east. In the latter place is the grotto where 
David, a native of Bethlehem, cut off the skirt of Saul^s 
garment There is also the convent of Elias, in which is 
said to be a large stone still retaining an impression of his 
body. Between this point and Jerusalem Mr. Buckingham 
was struck with the appearance of several small detached 
towers of a square form built in the midst of vine-lands. 
These, he learned, were for the accommodation of watch- 
men appointed to guard the produce from thieves and wild 
beasts; hence explaining a passage which occurs in the 
Gospel according to St. Mark : — " A certain man |>lanted a 
vineyard, and set an hedge about it, and digged a place f(Hr 
the wine-fitt, and buiit a tower, and let it out to husband- 
men."* 

It is painftil to find that the same animosity which attends 
the claims of the several sects of Christians at Jerusalem 
lor the possession of the Holy Sepulchre disgraces their 
contentions at Bethlehem for the Grotto of the Nativity. A 
few years ago, during the celebration of the Christmas fes- 
tival, at which Mr. Bankes was present, a battle took place, 
in which some of the combatants were wounded, and others 

* Richardson, Buckinghain, Manndrell. 
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fleverdfj beaten ; and in the preceding season the privilege 

of saying mass at the altar on that particular day had been 
fought tor at the door of the sanctuAiy itself with drawn 
swords. 

Dr. Clarke, whose skepticism in regard to the holy places 
m the capitaJ has been already mentioned, grants that the 
tradition respecting the Cave of the Nativity is so well au- 
thenticated as hardly to admit of dispute. Having been 
always held in veneration, the oratory established there by 
the &*st Christians attracted the notice and indignation of 
the heathens so early as the time of Adrian, who, as is else- 
where stated, ordered it to be demoUshed, and the place to 
be set apart for the rites of Adonis. This hs^pened in the 
second century, and at a period in the emperor's life when 
the Grotto of the Nativity was as well known in Bethlehem 
as the circumstance to which it owed its celebrity. In the 
fourth age, accordingly, we find this &ct ai^aled to by St. 
Jerome as an indisputable testimony by which the cave itself 
had been identified. Upon this subject there does not seem 
to be the slightest ground for skepticism ; and the evidence 
afforded by such a writer will be deemed sufiicient for be- 
lieving that the monastery erected over the spot, and where 
he himself resided, does at this day point out the place of 
our Saviour's bjrth.* 

Nothing, observes a late traveller, can be more pleasing, 
or better calculated .to excite sentiments of devotion, thioi 
this subterranean church. It is adorned with pictures of 
the Italian and Spanish schools, representing the mysteries 
peculiar to the place, — ^the Virgin and Child, after Raphael ; 
the Annuncisltion ; the Adoration of the Wise Men ; the 
Coming of the Shepherds ; and all those miracles of min- 
gled grandeur and innocence. The usual ornaments of the 
manger are of blue satin, embroidered with silver. Incense 
is continually smoking before the cradle of the Saviour. " I 
have heard an organ, touched by no ordinary hand, pla3ring 
during mass the sweetest and most tender tunes of the best 
ItaUan composers. These concerts charm (he Christian 
Arab, who, leaving his camels to feed, repairs, like the shep- 

* Bethleem nunc nostram, et augustissimam orbis locum de quo 
Psalmiita canit (Ps. Ixxxiv. 12). Veritas de terra orta m«, lucus innm- 
brabat Tbamus^id est, Adonidis ; et in specu ubi quondam Christus par^ 
vulus vagitt, Veneris Amasius plangebatur.— £;»«. ad Paul. 
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heids of old, to Bethtohem, to adore the King of IGngs in 
his manger. I have seen this inhabitant of the desert 
Gommunusate at the altar ofthe Magi with a fervour, a pietj, 
a devotion unknown among the Christians, of the West." 
No place in the world, says Father Neret, excites more pro- 
found devotion. The continual arrival of caravans firom all 
the nations of Christendom— the public prayers-^he pros- 
trations — ^nay, even the richness of the presents sent thither 
by the Christian princes— altogether produce feelings in the 
soul which it is much easier to conceive than to describe.* 
^ It may be added, that. the effect of all this is heightened 
by an extraordinary contrast ; for, on quitting the ^tto 
where you have met with the riches, the arts, the religion 
of civilized nations, you find yourself m a profound solitude, 
amid wretched Arab huts, among half-naked savages and 
faithless Mussulmans. This place is nevertheless the same 
where' so many miracles were displayed ; but tins sacred 
land dares no more egress its joy, and locks witUn its 
bosom the recollections of its glory. 

-1 Bethlehem has usually shared &e vicissitudes of Jerusa- 
lem, being, both from its situation and the nature of the refics 

/ which it contains, exposed to the rage or cupidity of barba- 
rian conquerors. It fell under the power of the Saracens 
when led by their victorious calif; but for seven centuries 
it has been guarded by a succession of religious persons 
who, it has been said, suffer a perpetual martyrdom. In 
the time of V olney, they reckoned about six hundred men 

** Four ee qui est des ornemens de ce saint Temple, U n'en rate que 
fort pen en companison de ce qui y estoit Car tons les mnis estoiMit 
autrefois magniflquement teuestua et couuertes de belles tables de 
marbre gris ond^, conune on en volt encore en quelques endrdts que les 
Infidelles n'ont pA avoir. Gomme lis oht emportd tout le Teste pour ea 
orner leurs Mosqo^es, et est une cboee pitoyable de voir que touslesmuTS 
sont remplis de gros clous et crampons de for qui les tenoient attaches. 
Au-dessus des colomnes de la nef est nn mur tout convert, et pant de la 
plus belle et fine Mosalque quHl est possible de voir, n'estant compos^e 
que de petites pierres fines et transparentee comme cristal de toutes les 
couleurs, qui representent grandes figures et histoires de la Vie, Miracles, 
Mort, et Passion de Nostre Seigneur, si nalument fbites des couleurs si 
vives et ^clatantes, et le fbnds d^u or si luysant, qu'il semble qo^eUes 
sont fiiites depuis pen, encore qu'il y ait plus de treize cens ans. Entre 
ces figures sont treize fenestres de chacun cost^, qui rendent un grand 
jour par tonte I'eglise : derridre la troisi^me et quatridme.coIonine de la 
main droite est un tres-beau et riche base de marbre blane de fbnne 
ronde A six pans de quelques tn^s pieds de diametre, qui sert de finds 
bvptiaaaaxuL.-'DotMant p. 183. 
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in this village capable of bearing arms, of whom about one^ 
hundred were Latin Christians. The necessity of uniting I 
for their common defence agamst the Bedouins, and the still I 
more relentless agents of despotism, has in many instances I 
prevailed over pomts of faith, and induced the monks to live I 
on good terms with the Mohammedans. Mr. Buckingham 
assures us, that at present the town is equal to Nazareth in^ 
extent, and contains from 1000 to 1500 inhabitants, who arc 
almost wholly Christians. Dr. Rich&rdson gives the num- 
ber at 300, — an estimate, we should imagine, considerably 
below the actual population. * The men are robust and well 
made, and the women are among the fairest and most hand- 
some that are to be seen in Palestine. 

The neighbourhood of Bethlehem presents a variety of 
objects too important to be passed over without a slight no- 
tice. The Pools of Solomon, connected, it is probable, with 
a scheme for supplying Jerusalem with water, ar« usually 
visited by the more enlightened class of travellers, who com- 
bine in their researches a regard to the arts as well as to 
the religion of Judea. These reservoirs are four iri number, 
being so disposed, says Maundrell, that the water of the 
uppermost may descend into the second, and that of the 
flecond into the third. Their figure is quadrangular ; the 
breadth is the same in all, amounting to about ninety paces. 
In their llength there is some difference ; the first being one 
hundred and sixty paces long, the second two hundred, and 
the third two himdred and twenty. They are all lined with 
majironxy and plastered. The springs whence the pools are 
supplied seem to have been secured with great care, having, 
says the author of the Journey from Aleppo, " no avenue 
to them but by a little hole like to the mouth of a narrow 
well.** Through this hole you descend directly about four 
yards, when you come to a chamber forty-five feet long 
and twenty-four broad, adjoining to which there is another 
apartment of the same kind, but not quite so large. Both 
these rooms are neatly arched, and have an air of great 
antiquity. The water, which rises from four separate 
soQices, is partly conveyed by a subterranean passage into 
the ponds ; the remainder being received into an aqueduct 
of bride pipes, and carried by many turnings and windingt 
among the mountains to the walls of Jerusalem. The monks 
of Bethlehem are perfectly convinced that it was in allusion 

P2 
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to thiB gaaided tiearare, so valoable in Palestine, that Soloi 
mon caUed his beloved spouse a *< sealed fountain.'' 

Of the aqueduct here mentioned some traces are still to be 
detected in the intermediate space, and denote an acquaint- 
ance with the principles of hydraulics which we could not 
have expected among Hebrew architects. It was con- 
structed all along upon the surface of the ground, and framed 
'of perforated stones let into one another, with a fillet round 
the csrvity, so contrived as to prevent leakage, and united 
together with so firm a cement that they will sometimes 
sooner break than endure a separation. These pipes were 
covered with an arch, or layer of flags, strengthened by the 
application of a peculiarly strong mortar ; the whole *' being 
endued with such absolute firmness as if it had been de- 
sired for eternity. But the Turks have demonstrated in 
this instance, that nothing can be so well wrought but they 
are able to destroy it ; for of this strong aqueduct, which was 
carried formerly five or six leagues with so vast expense and 
labour, you see now only here and there a fragment re- 
maining."* 

In a valley contiguous to Bethlehem are the remains of a 
church and convent which were erected by the pious em- 

Eress over the place where the angels appeared to the shep- 
erds. Nothing has survived the desolation to which eveiy 
edifice in Palestine has been repeatedly subjected but a 
small grotto wherein the heavenly communication was 
vouchsafed to the simple keepers of the flock. 

On the way back to Jerusalem the traveller is induced to 
leave the more direct route, that he may visit the Convent 
of St. John in the Desert. This monastery is built over the 
dwelling where the Baptist is supposed to have first seen 
the light ; and accordingly, under the altar, the spot on 
which he was brought forth is marked by a star of maible 
bearing this inscription : — 

"Hie precnraor Domiiii Cliiisti nstosest*' 
Here the forenmner of the Lord Chriet wm bom. 

The church belonging to this establishment has been de- 
scribed as one of the best in the Holy Land, having an ele- 
g«iit.ciipola and a pavement of Mosaic, with some paintings. 

*.BIiiuidnU, p. 90. 
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Bat the appearance, nerertheless, is poor and deserted, as 
if its YOtaries were few^ and but little concerned in preserv- 
ing its ancient grandeur. The account given of it by Sandys 
will amuse the reader by the simplicity of the narrative as 
well as by the deep mterest the good man felt in the various 
scenes which passed before him : — ^ Having travelled about 
a mile and a halfe ferther, we came to the cave where the 
Baptist is said to have lived from the age of seven until 
such time as he went into the wilderness by Jordan, se- 
questred from the abode of men, and feeding on such wilde 
nourishment as these uninhabited places anoorded. This 
cave is seated on the northern side of a desart mountaine, — 
only beholden to the locust-tree, — ^hewne out of the precipi- 
tating rock, sd as difficultly to be ascended or descended to, 
entered at the east comer, and receiving light from a win- 
dow in the side. At the upper end there is a bench of the 
selfesame, whereon, they say, he accustomed to sleepe ; of 
which whoso breaks a piece off stands forthwith excommu- 
nicate. Over this, on a little flat, stand the ruins of a mon- 
astery, on the south side, naturally walled with the steepe 
of a mountain ; from whence there gusheth a living spring 
which entereth' the rock, and again bursteth forth l^neathe 
the mouth of the cave, — ^a place that would make solitari- 
nesse delightfrd, and stand in comparison with the turbu- 
lent pompe of cities. This overlooketh a profound valley, 
en the fiur side hemmed with aspiring mountains, whereof 
some iune cut (or naturally so) in degrees like allies, which 
would be else unaccessibly fruitlesse ; whose levels yet bear 
the stumps of decayed vines, shadowed not rarely with 
olives and locusts. And surely I think that all or most of 
those mountains have bin so husbanded, else could this little 
countrey have never sustained such a multitude of people. 
After we had fed of such provision as was brought us from 
the city by other of the fratemitie that there met us, we 
turned towards Jerusalem, leaving the way of Bethlehem on 
the right-hand, and that of Enmiaus on the left. The first 
place of note that we met with was there where once stood 
the dwelling of Zachary, seated on the side of a fruitful hill, 
well stored with olives and vineyards. Hither came the 
Massed Virgin to visit her cousinJElisabeth. Here died £Usa- 
beth, and here, in a grot, on the side of a vault or chapell, lies 
boried ; over which a goodly church was erected, together 
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with a monastery, whereof now IHtle standeth but a part of 
the walls, which ojflferto the view some fragments of paints 
ing, which show that the rest have been exquisit. Beyond 
and lower is Our Lady's Fountaine (so called of the inhabit* 
ants), which maintaineth a little current thorow the neigh- 
Vouring valley. Neer this, in the bottome and uttermost 
extent thereof, there standeth a temple, once sumptuous, 
now desolate, built by Helena, and dedicated to St. John 
Bi^tist, in the place where Zachary had another house, 
possest, as the rest, by the beastly Arabians, who defile it 
with their cattell, and employ to the basest of uses."* 

It is a point still unsetUed, whether the food of him who 
was sent to prepare the way consisted of jfruit or of insects ; 
the name locust being indiscriminately applied to either, and 
both being used by the inhabitants of PsJestine. There is 
less doubt in regard to the opinions of the early Christians, 
who were unanmious in the belief that the Baptist lived on 
the produce of a particular tree which still abounds in the 
desert. Nay, the fnars at the present day assert, thai the 
very plants which yielded sustenance to the holy recluse 
continue to flourish in their ancient vigour ; and the popish 
pilgrims, says Mr. Maundrell, who dare not be wiserthan 
such blind guides, gather the fruit of them, and cany it 
away with much devotion. 

But we must not permit the interesting associations of 
Bethlehem to detain us any longer in its vicinity. We pro- 
ceed now towards the extremity of the Dead Sea ; whence, 
after having visited the most remarkable scenes on ito 
western shore, — the mouth of the Jordan and the position 
of Jericho, — ^we shall return to the capital by a ififferent 
route. 

After having satisfied his curiosity in church and convent, 
the traveller turns his face southward to Tekoa and Hebron^ 
those remoter villages of the Holy Land. The former, 
which was built by Kehoboam, and is distinguished as the 
birthplace of Amos the prophet, presents considerable mins^ 
and even some remains of architecture. - It appears to have 
atood upon a hill, which Pococke describes as being about 
half a mile in length and a furlong broad. On the north- 
eastern comer there are fragments of an old building, siqi- 

* BalatiMi of a Jbnnwjr, p. itt. 
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posed to haw been a fortress, while about half-way up the 
aseent there are similar indkations of a church now in a 
state of complete dilapidation. There is preserved, how- 
ever, a large font of an octagon form, composed of red and 
white marble ; as also pieces of broken pillars consisting 
of the same material. 

Farther towards the south, various manifestations present 
themselves of ancient civilization, the traces of which ai^ 
most distinctly maidked by places of worship and numerous 
strongholds. The traveUer just named mentions a rained 
castle called Creightoun, situated on the side of a steep hill, 
and a church dedicated to St. Pantaleone. At a little dis- 
tance there is an immense grotto, which is said on one oc- 
casion to have contained 30,000 men ; and hence it is con- 
jectured to be one of those retreats in the fastnesses of £n- 
gedi to which David fled from the pursuit of Saul. About 
two miles forther, in a south-eastern direction, is the Mount 
of Bethulia, near a village of the same name ; a position 
which is thought to agree with that of Beth-haccerem, speci- 
fied by Jeremiah as a proper place for a beacon, where the 
children of Benjamin were to sound the trumpet in Tekoa.* 

There is a tradition that the knights of Jerusalem, during 
the Holy War, held this strong post forty years ajfter the 
capital had fallen. It is a single hill, and very high ; and 
the top of it appears like a large mount formed by art, being 
defended by a double line of fortifications and several towers, 
which in a rude state of warfare might be pronounced 
ahnost impregnable. At the foot of an eminence towards 
the north there are the remains of a magnificent church as 
well as of other buildings. On a slope a little farther west 
there is a cistern connected with a pond, which appears to 
have bad an island in it, and probably some structure suited 
to the supply of water. These works were also encom- 
passed with a double wall ; and it is said that two aqueducts 
may still be perceived terminating in the basin, one from 
the Sealed Fountain of- Solomon, and another from the hilly 
district which stretches between Bethlehem and Tekoa. 

In reference to the tradition that the knights of Jerusalem 

* O ye children of Benjamin, gather yonnel ves to flee out of the midst 
of Jeraaalem, and blow the trnmpet in Tekoa, and set up a sign of fire in 
Beth-haccerem : for evU appeareth out of the northj and great destmc- 
tkML-4Br. vi. 1. 
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held the garrison of BethuHa forty years, Captam Mangl< 
remaiks, that the place is too small to have contained even 
half the number of men which would have been requisite to 
make any stand in such a coontiy ; and the ruins, thonglii 
they may be those of a place once defent^ by Franks, ap- 
pear to have had an earlier origin, as the architecture seems 
to be decidedly Roman. There can be little dou'bt, indeed, 
• that it is one ef the works of Herod the Grreat ; and its dis- 
tance does not diiTer much irom that of Herodium, which is 
described by Joseplius as being about sixty furlongs from the 
metropolis. The delineation of the hill, too, by the same 
historian, corresponds with the Mount of the Franks ; and 
when he adds that water was conveyed to it at a great ex- 
pense, we cannot permit ourselves to question the identity 
of Herodium and the fortress of Bethulia.* 

Hebron, Habroun, or, according to the Arabic orthography 
followed by the modems. El Hhalil, is considerably removed 
from the usual track of pilgrims and tourists. An accident 
or quarrel once eicited the indignation of the inhabitants 
against the Franks, who during a long course of time were 
dissuaded by the monks at Jerusalem from extending their 
researches beyond Bethlehem. Sandys could only repiort, 
apparently on the information of others, that Hebron was 
reduced to ruins ; but he adds, there is a little village seated 
in the field of Machpelah, '< where standeth a goodly temple, 
erected over the burying-cave of the patriarchs by Helena, 
the mother of Constantine, converted now into a mosque.** 
Without minutely analyzing the topography of this rather 
credulous author, we may repeat the assurance which he 
gives relative to the existence of the imperial monument 
dedicated to the memory of Abraham and his immediate de- 
scendants. M. Burckhardt, who saw it in 1807, bears tes- 
timony to the fact that the sepulchre, once a Greek church, 
is now appropriated to the worship of Mohammed. The 
ascent to it is by a large and fine staircase that leads to a 
long gallery, the entrance to which is by a small court. 
Towards* the left is a portico resting upon square pillars. 
•The vestibule of the temple contains two rooms ; the one 
being the tomb of Abraham, ihe other that of Sarah. In 
the body of the church, between two large pillars on the 



* Modem Traveller, Vol. i p. 183. Joseph. Antiq. lib. zhr. e. IS. 
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ri^t, is seen a small recess, in which is the sepulchre <^ 
Isaat^ and in a similar one upon the left is that of his wife. 
On the opposite side of the court is another vestibule, which 
has . also two rooms, being respectively the tomb of Jacob 
and of his spouse. At the extremity of the portico, upon 
the right-hand, is a door which leads to a sort of long gal- 
lery that still serves for a mosque ; and passing from thence 
is observed another room containing the ashes of Joseph, 
which are said to have been carried thither by the people of 
Israel. All the sepulchres, of the patriarchs are covered 
with rich carpets of green silk, magnificently embroidered 
with gold ; those of their wives are red, embroidered in like 
manner. The sultans of Constantinople furnish these car- 
pets, which are renewed from time to time. M. Burck- 
nardt counted nine, one over another, upon the sepulchre 
of Abraham. The rooms also which contain the tombs are 
covered with rich carpets ; the entrance to them is guarded 
by iron gates, and wooden doors plated with silver, having 
bolts and padlocks of the same metal. More than a hun- 
dred persons are employed in the service of this tem{4e , 
affording, with the decorations and wealth lavished upon 
the structure, a remarkable contrast to the simple life of the 
venerable man to whose memory it if> meant to do honour. 

If the description given by Sandys in the seventeenth 
century was correct, weimust conclude that Hebron has 
subsequently enjoyed a period of improvement. According 
to the traveller whom we have just quoted, it contains about ^ 
four I fcundred jFamilies, of which about a fourth part are 
JeW. - ii is situated on the slope of a mountain ; has a 
strong castle ; can boast abundance of provisions, a con- 
siderable number of shops, and some neat houses. The 
whole of the country between Tekoa and Hebron is finer 
and better cultivated than in the neighbourhood of Jerusar 
lem ; while the sides of the hills, instead of being naked 
and dreary, are richly studded with the oak, the arbutus, the 
Scottish fir, and a variety of flowering-shrubs. 

Beyond this point the information of Europeans ceased 
until about twelve years ago, when the desert which 
stretches between the Sepulchre of Abraham and the Dead 
Sea was entered by Mr. Bankes, Mr. Legh, and Captains Irby 
and Mangles. After a journey of three days from Hebron 
towards the south, the travellers Were informed of extensive 
xuins at Abdi in the Wilderness. On turning their faces to 
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Kerak, the oMect of their search, the road led in the dizM* 
tion of the Lake Asphaltites, through a counixy which, 
although well cultivated, was extremely uninterestilig. 
They observed a variety of ruins, with some subterraneaa 
tombs in the neighbourhood, denoting the existence of an 
ancient town ; when, after having advanced eight or nine 
miles farther, they found themselves on the borders of an 
extensive desert, entirely abandoned to the wandering Be- 
douins. Near the point at which this change of aspect 
begins is a place called by the natives Al-baid, where there 
is a fountain in the rock and a pool of greenish water. 
The travellers, at some distance from this halting-place, 
I arrived at a camp of JflUgheen Arabs, who told them that in 
years of scarcity they wereabcuslomed to retire into Egypt, 
—a practice which seems to have been handed down £rom 
the days of the patriarchs, or dictated by the same necessity 
that compelled the family of Jacob to adopt a similar expe- 
dient. At the distance of eight hours from Al-baid, in a 
deep barren valley, are the ruins of an old Turkish fort, 
standing on a solitary rock to the left of the track. Farther 
on the cliff is excavated, at a considerable height, into loop- 
holes ; where it is probable a barrier was formerly estab- 
lished for levying a certain duty on goods and travellers. 
The place is called £1 Zowar, or £1 Ghor. From hence a 
gravelly ravine, studded with' bushes of acacia and other 
shrubs, conducts to the great plain at the southern extremity 
of the Dead Sea ; bounded at the distance of eight or nine 
miles by a sandy cliff at least seventy feet high, which forms 
a barrier to the lake when at its greatest elevation. . The 
existence of that long valley which extends from Asphal« 
tites to the ^lanitic Gulf was first ascertained by Burck- 
hardt ; and the prolongation of it, as connected with the 
hollow of the Jovian, has been considered as a proof that 
the river at one tune discharged its waters into the eastern 
branch of the Red Sea. The change is attributed to that 
great volcanic convulsion mentioned in the nineteenth chaj^ 
ter of Genesis, which, interrupting the course of the river, 
converted into a lake the fertile plain occupied by the cities 
of Adma, Zeboim, Sodom, and Gomorrah, and reduced all 
the valley southward to the condition of a sandy waste.* 

* Boickliardt'B Travels in Syria, PreC vL Modflm TiavcUer, t«L i 
p. 90S Donbdan, Voyago, p. S9B, S96. 
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But, having reached the fhore of the Dead Sea hy an 
U]ilTequented.jpath, we have no guide to the examination 
of the wild country which rises on either side of it ; we 
therefore prefer the more wonted route which leads to ita 
northern border, near the mouth of the Jordan and the site 
of the ancient Jericho. Avoiding, at the same time, the 
track of the caravan from Jerusalem through the hilly desert 
which mtervenes, we shall accompany the Yicomte de 
Chateaubriand from Bethlehem thmuffh the mterestinir 
Valley of Santa Saba. * 

On leaving the Church of the Nativity the traveller pur- 
saes his course eastward, through a vale where Abraham 
la said to have fed his flocks. This pastoral tract, how- 
ever, is soon succeeded by a range of hilly ground, so ex- 
tremely barren that not even a root of moss is to be seen 
tipon it. Descending the farther side of this meager plat- 
form two lofty towers are perceived, rising from a deep 
valley, marking the site of the Convent of Santa Saba. 
Nothing can be more dreary than the situation of this reli- 
gious house. It is erected in a ravine, sunk to the depth 
of several hundred feet, where the brook Kedronhas formed 
a channel; which is diy the greater part of the year. The 
church is on a little eminence at the bottom of the dell ; 
whence the buildings of the monastery rise by perpendicu- 
lar flights of steps and passages hewn out of the rock, and 
thus ascend to the ridge of the hill, where they terminate 
in the two scpiare towers already mentioned. From hence 
you descry the sterile sunmiits of the mountains both to- 
wards the east and west ; the course of the stream from 
Jerusalem ; and the numerous grottoes formerly occupied 
by Christian anchorites. 

In advancing, the aspect of the country still continues 
the same, white and dusty, without tree, herbage, or even 
moss. At length the road seeks a lower level, and ap- 
proaches the rocky border which bounds the Valley of the 
Jordan ; when, after a toilsome journey of ten or twelve 
hours, the traveller sees stretching out before his eyes the 
Dead Sea and the line of the river. But the landscape, 
however grand, admits of no comparison to the sceneiy 
of Europe. No fields waving with com, — no plains cov- 
ered vrith rich pasture present themselves from the moun- 
tains of Lower Palestine. Figure to yourself two long 

Q 
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chains of moontains, mnxiing in a parallel direction ficom 
north to Bouth, without breaks aiid without undulations. 
The eastern or Arabian chain is the highest ; and, when 
seen at the distance of eight or- ten leagues, you would 
take it to be a prodigious perpendicular wall, resembling 
Mount Jura in its fonn and azure colour. Not one sum- 
mit, not the smallest peak can be distinguished; you 
merely perceive slight inflections here and there, ** as if the 
hand of the painter who drew this horizontal line along 
the sky had trembled in some place*." 

The mountains of Judea form the range on which the 
observer stands as he looks down on the L^ke Asphaltites. 
Less lofty and more unequal than the eastern chain, it 
differs £tom the other in its nature also; exhibiting, heaps 
of chalk and sand, whose form, it is said, bears some re- 
semblance to piles of arms, waving standards, or the tents 
of a camp pitched on the border of a plain. The Arabiam 
side, on the contrary, presents nothing but black precipi- 
tous rocks, which throw their lengthened shadow over the 
waters of the Dead Sea. The smallest bird of heaven 
would not find among these crags a single blade of grass 
for its sustenance ; every thing announces the country of a 
reprobate people, and well fitted to perpetuate the punish- 
ment denounced against Ammon and Moab. 

The valley con&ied by these two chains of mountains 
displays a soil resembling the bottom of a sea which has 
long retired from its bed, a beach covered with salt, dry 
mud, and moving sands, furrowed, as it were, by the waves. 
Here and there stunted shrubs vegetate with difficulty upon 
this inanimate tract ; their leaves are covered with salt, and 
their bark has a smoky smell and taste. Instead of vil- 
lages you perceive the ruins of a few towers. In the middle 
of this valley flows a discoloured river, which reluctantly 
throws itself into the pestilential lake by which it is ia- 
gulfed. Its course amid the sands can be distinguished 
only by the willows and the reeds that border it ; among 
which the Arab lies in ambush to attack the traveller and 
to murder the pilgrim.* 

M. Chateaubriand remarks, that when you travel in 
Judea the heart is at first filled with profound melancholy. 

* Chateaabriaiid, torn. L p. 406. 
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But when, passing from solitude to solitude, hnmidkm 
space opens before you, this feeling wean off by degraes, 
and yoa experience a secret awe, which, so far fitom do- 
pressing the soul, imparts life and elevates the genius. 
Extraordinary appearances everywhere proclaim a laud 
teeming with miracles. The burning sun, the towerinr 
eagle, tne barren fig-tree, all the poetry, all the pictuies of 
Scripture are here. Every name commemorates a mys- 
tery, — every grotto announces a prediction, — every hill re» 
echoes the accents of a prophet. God himself has spoken 
in these regions, dried up rivers, rent the rocks, and opened 
the grave. ** The desert still appears mute with tenor ; 
and you would imagine that it had never presumed to in- 
terrupt the silence since it heard the awful voice of the 
Sternal. 

The celebrated lake which occupies the site of. Sodom 
and Gomorrah is called in Scripture the Dead Sea. Among 
the Greeks and Latins it is known by the name of Asphal- 
tites ; the Arabs denominate it Baiiar Loth, or Sea of 
Lot. M. de Chateaubriand does not agree with those who 
conclude it to be the crater of a volcano ; for, having seen 
Vesuvius, Solfatara, the Peak of the Azores, and the ex- 
tinguished volcanoes of Auvergne, he remarked in all of 
them the same characters ; that is to say, mountains exca- 
vated in the form of a tunnel, lava, and ashes, which ex- 
hibited incontestable proof of the ^ency of fire. The Salt 
Sea, on the contraiy, is a lake of great length, curved like 
a bow, placed between two ranges of mountains, which 
have no mutual coherence of form, no similarity of compo- 
sition. They do not meet at the two extremities of the 
lake ; but while the one continues to bound the valley of 
Jordan, and to run northward as far as Tiberias, the other 
stretches away to the south till it loses itself in the sands 
of Yemen. There are, it is true, hot springs, quantities of 
bitumen, sulphur, and asphaltos ; but these of themselves 
are not sufficient to attest the previous existence of a vol- 
cano. With respect, indeed, to the ingulfed cities, if we 
adopt the idea- of Michaelis and of Biisching, physics may 
be admitted to explain- the catastrophe without offence to 
religion. According to their views, Sodom was built upon 
a mine of bitumen, — a fact which is ascertained by the tes- 
timony of Moses and Josephus, who speak of wells of 
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itafijitha in the Vsllej of Sid^m. Lightning kindled the 
cooibuttiMe mass, and the guilty cities sank in the suhter- 
raneons conflagration. Malte, Brun ingeniously suggests 
that Sodom and Gomorrah themselves may have heen built 
of bituminous stones, and thus have been set in flames bj 
the fire from heaven. 

According to Strabo, there were thirteen towns swal- 
lowed up in the Lake Asphaltites ; Stephen of Byzantium 
reckons eight ; the book of Genesis, while it names five as 
•itnated in the Yale of Siddim, relates the destruction of 
two only : four are mentioned in Deuteronomy, and five are 
noticed by the author of Eoclesiasticus. Several travellers, 
sod among others Troilo and D'Arvieux, assure us, that they 
observed fragments of walls and palaces in the Dead Sea. 
Maundrell hunself was not so fortunate, owing, he supposes, 
to the height of the water ; but he relates that the Father 
Guardian and Procurator of Jerusalem, both men of sense 
•ad probity, declared that they had once actually seen one 
4>f these ruius ; that it was so near the shore, and the lake 
so shallow, that they, together with some Frenchmen, went 
to it, and found there several pillars and other fragments 
of buildinffs. The ancients speak more positively on this 
(nibject. Josephus, who employs a poetical expression^ 
says, that he perceived on the shores of the Dead Sea the 
shades of the overwhelmed cities. Strabo gives a circum- 
ference of sixty Madia to the ruins of Sodom, which are 
also mentioned by Tacitus.* 

It is surprising that no pains have been taken by recent 
travellers to throw light upon this interesting point, or even 
to leam whether the periodical rise and fall of the lake af- 
fords any means for determining the accuracy of the ancient 
historians and geographers. Should the Turks ever give 
permission, and should it be found practicable, to convey a 
vessel from Jafia to this inland sea, some curious discoveries 
would certainly be made. Is it not amazing that, notwith- 
standing the enterprise of modem science, the ancients 
were better acquainted with the properties, and even the 
dimensions of the Lake Asphaltites, than the mo^t learned 

' * " Hand procal inde eampit qaos Arant olim nberes, nuq^isqne or 
bibns habitatos, AilminDm jacta, arsiase ; et manere vesUgia^erramque 
ipaam, apecie torridam, vim frugiferam perdidism.*'— TToct^. Hist. lib. v. 
sap. 7. 
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nations of Earope in our own tunes? It is deseiibed by 
Aristotle, Strabo, Diodorus Siculus, Pliny, Tacitus, Soli* 
nus, Josephus, Galen, and Dioscorides. The Abbot of 
Santa Saba is the only person for many centuries who has 
made the tour of the Dead Sea. From his account we 
learn, through the medium of Father Nau, that at its ex- 
tremity it is separated, as it were, into two parts, and that 
there is a way by which you may walk across it, being only 
mid-leg deep, at least in summer ; that there the land rises, 
and bomids another small lake of a circular or rather an 
OYal figure, surrounded with plains and hills of salt ; and 
that the neighbouring country is peopled by innumerable 
Arabs.* 

It is known that seven considerable streams fall into this 
basin, and hence it was long supposed that it must discharge 
its superfluous stores by subterranean channels into the 
Mediterranean or the Red Sea. This opinion is now every- 
where relinquished, in consequence of the learned remarks 
on the effect of evaporation in a hot climate, published by 
Dr. Halley many years ago ; the justness of which were 
admitted by Dr. Shaw, though he calculated that the Jordan 
alone threw into the lake every day more than six million 
tuns of water. It is deserving of notice, that the Arabian 
philosophers, if we may believe Mariti,' had anticipated 

* The Abb6 Mariti, who saw little himself, is not willing to allow to 
others the advantage of having been more fortunate. " Quelques voy- 
ageurs ont avanc6 qu'on distlnguoit encore les debris de ces villes in- 
fortan^es, lorsque les etfUx de la mer etoient basses et lympides. II en 
est m^me que'disent avoir apper<^ des restes de colonnes avec lears 
chapitaux. Mais, il faut que I'imagination les ait tromp^s, ou que de- 
puis leur retour, cette mer ait eprouv6 de nouvelles secousses, car je n^ 
penx rien voir de semblable, malgr^ toate ma bonne volenti. Un p^re 
capucin crut aussi reconnoitre sur ces bords, les eflfets fhippans de la 
malediction celeste Ici, ce sont des traces de feu, lA, une surftce de 
cendres, partout des champs arides et maudits. II croit mime respirer 
encore une odeur de soufiv. Pour moi je suis affects en sens contraire: 
rien dans ce lieu ne me rappelle la desolation dont parle la bible. L'air 
y est pure, le gazon d'uii beau vert ; en plus d'un endroit mon oeil se 
refnilchit aujt eaux argentines qui jailiissant en gerbes da sommet des 
moms ; la sterility dont une partie de ces campagnes Ait frapp^e d^s la 
naissance dn monde, rend plus douce par le contraste I'apparence de 
fertility que je remarquai dans le sol d'Alvona. Mais d'ou vient done 
que deux voyageurs peuvent *tre si opposes? C'est que mi capuciii 
porte partout les cinq sens de la fbi, et que moi jelie mis doo^ que do 
ceox de la aataTe.** Tom. ii. p. 334. V 

Q3 
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HitUey in hUi conelusiims in regard to the abooibeiil powor 
of a diy atmosphere.* 

The marvellous properties usually assigned to the Dead 
Sea by the eailier travellers have vanished upon a more 
rigid investigation. It is now known that bodies sink or 
float upon it, in proportion to their specific gravity ; and 
that, although the water is so dense as to be fiivourable to 
flwimmeis, no security is found against the common accident 
of drowning. Josephus indeed asserts that Vespastan^ in 
Older to ascertain the fact now mentioned, eommanded a 
Mumber of his slaves to be bound hand and fo6t and thrown 
into the deepest part of the lake ; and that, so far from any 
of them sinlung, they all maintained their place on the sur- 
face until it pleased the emperor to have them taken out. 
But this anecdote, although perfectly ccMnsistent with truth* 
does not justify aJl the imerences which have been drawn 
fiKNm it. ^ Being vrilling to make an experiment," mya 
Maundrell, ^ I went into it, and found that it bore up my 
body in swiioming with an uncommon force ; but as for that 
relation of soine authors, that men wading into it were 
buoyed up to the top as soon as they sot as deep aa the 
middle, I found it, upon trial, not true.'*t 

The water of this sea has been frequently analyzed both 
in France and England. The specific gravity of it, accoid- 
ing to Malte Brun, is 1.211, that of fresh water being 1.000. 
It is perfectly transparent. The application of tests, or 
reagents, prove that it contains the muriatic and sulphuric 
acidi. There is no alumina in it, nor does it appear that it 
is saturated with marine salt or muriate of soda. It holda 
in solution the following substances, and in the proportions 
here stated; , 

Moiiate of lime, S.iKM) 

Magnesia, laMd 

Soda, 10.360 

Bulpbateof lime, .054 

We need not add that such a liquid must be equally salt 
AOd bitter. As might be expected, too, it is found to de- 

* '^ On plutAt doit on admettre Tqiinion des phyaieiens Arabes, qui 
^lablisaent, non sans qnelque fimdemeat, qn^eUes se disaipeat ea evano- 
wttoa1»'--Tbm.li.p.334. ^^ 

t Mr. G4»idon, bo wever, maintains, tbat persons who have never learned 
Is swim viU float «a its sorfaoe. Chateaabriand. torn. i. p. 41S. 
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pente its salts in copious incruetatioiiS) and to ptove a ready 
a^nt in all processes of petrifaction. Clothes, boots, and 
liatfl, if dipped in the labe, or accidentally wetted with its 
water, are found, when dried, to be covered with a thick 
coating of these minerals. Hence, we cannot be surprised 
to hear that the Like Asphaltites does not present any 
▼ariety of fish. Mariti asserts that it produces none, and 
even that those which are carried into it by the rapidity of 
the Jordan perish almost immediately upon being immerged 
in its acrid waves. A few shell-snails constitute the sole 
tenants of its dreary shores, unmixed either with the helii 
or the muscle. 

It was formerly believed that the approach to Asphaltites 
was fatal to birds, and that, like another lake of antiquity, 
it had the power of drawing them down from the wing into 
its poisonous waters. ThSs dream, propagated by certain 
visionary travellers, is now completely discredited. Flocks 
of swallows may be seen skimming along its surface with 
the utmost impunity, while the absence of all other species 
is easily explained by a glance at the naked hUls and barren 
plains, which su|^Iy no vegetable food. 

The historian Josephus, who measured the Bead Sea, 
found that injength it extended about, five hundred and 
eighty stadia, and in breadth one hundred and fifty, — ac- 
cording to our standard, somewhat more than seventy miles 
by nineteen. A recent traveller, to whose unpublished 
journal we have repeatedly alluded, reiliarks that the lake, 
when he visited it, was sunk or hollow, and that the banks 
had been recently under water, being still very miry and 
difficult to pass. The shores were covered with dry wood, 
some of it good timber, which they say is brought by the 
Jordan from the country of the Druses. <' The water is 
pungently salt, like oxymuriate of soda. It is incredibly 
buoyant. G— - — bathed in it, and when he lay still on his 
back or belly, he floated with one-fourth at least of his whole 
body above the water. He described the sensation as ex- 
traordinary, and more like lying on a feather-bed than float- 
ing on water. On the other hand, he found the greatest 
resistance in attempting to move throhgh it : it smarted his 
eyes excessively. I put a piece of stick in ; it required a 
good deal of pressure to make it sink, and when let go it 
txmoded out agam like a blown bladder. The water was 
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clear, and of a yellowish tinge, which might be from the ' 
colour of the stones at bottom, or from the hazy atmosphere. 
There were green shrabs down to* the water's edge m one 
place, and nothing to give an idea of any thing blasting in 
the neighbourhood of the sea ; the desert character of the 
soil extending far beyond the possibility of being affected 
by its influence."* 

The bitumen supplied by this singular basin affords the 
means of a comfortable livelihood to a considerable number 
of Arabs who frequent its shores. The Pasha of Damas- 
cus, who finds it a valuable article of commerce, purchases 
at a small price the fruit of their labours, or supplies them 
with food, clothing, and a few ornaments in return for it. 
In ancient times it found a ready market in Egypt, where 
it was used in large quantities for embalming the dead : it 
was also occasionally employed as a substitute for stone, and 
appeared in the walls of houses and even of temples. 

Associated with the Dead Sea, every reader has heard of 
the apples of Sodom, a species of fruit which, extremely 
beautiful to the eye, is bitter to the taste, and frill of dust. 
Tacitus, in the fifth book of his history, alludes to this sin- 
gular fact, but, as usual, in language so brief and ambigu* 
ous, that no light can be derived from his description, atra et 
inania vdut in cinerem vanescunt. Some travellers, unable 
to discover this singular production, have considered it 
merely as a figure of speech, depicting the deceitful nature 
of all vicious enjoyments, ^asselquist regards it as the 
production of a small plant called Solanum melongejia, a 
species of nightshade, which is to be found abundantly in 
the neighbourhood of Jericho. He admits that the apples 
are sometimes frill of dust ; but this, he maintains, appears 
only when the fruit is attacked by a certain insect, which 
converts the whole of the inside into a kind of powder, 
leaving the rind wholly entire, and in possession of its 
beautiful colour. 

» 

* (' Le Cardinal de Vitry la nomme la Met du Dlable, et Marinas Sa- 
natos dit qu*eUe est toosjoars couuerte d'une fliinde epaisse et de vapeora 
noires, comme quelque soQpirail ou chemin^e d'Enfer. . D^autres diaeat 
qae son eau est noire, gluante, epaisse, grasae, fkngueae, et de tres 
maavaiae odeur ; et toatefois j'ay parl6 a des Religieux qui m'ont assenri 
y avoir 6t^, et qae cette eaa est claire, nette, et liquide : maJa trte-aniin 
et aal6e. Et comme fay dit, je n'y ay ven, ny Aunte ny brooUlards.'*-* 
Doubdanf Voyagt de la Terre Sainted p. 317. 
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M. Seetzen, again, holds the novel opinion, that thia my»- 
teiioos apple contains a sort of cotton resemhling silk ; and, 
having no palp or flesh in the inside, might naturally enough, 
when sought for as food, be denounced by the hungry Be- 
douin as pleasing to the eye and deceitful to the palate. 
Chateaubriand has fixed on a shrub different from any of 
the others. It grows two or three leagues from the mouth 
of the Jordan, and is of a thorny appearance, with small 
tapering leaves. Its fruit is exactly like that of tne Egyp- 
tian lemon, both in size and colour. Before it is ripe it is 
filled with a corrosive and saline juice; when dried, it 
yields a blackish seed that may be compared to ashes, and 
which in taste resembles bitter pepper. There can be little 
' doubt that this is the true apple of Sodom, which flatters 
th^ sight while it mocks the appetite.* 
* In ascending the western shore, the traveDer at length 
leaches the pomt where the Jordan mixes its muddy waters 
with those of the lake. Hasselquist, the only modem author 
who describes the mouth of that celebrated river, tells ns 
that the plain which extends from thence to Jericho, a dis- 
tance of more than three leagues, is, generally speaking, 
level, but uncultivated and barren. The soil is a grayirii 
sandy clay, so loose that the horses often sai^k up to the 
knees in it. The whole surface of the earth is covered vidth 
salt in the same manner as on the banks of the Nile, and 
would, it is probable, prove no less fruitful were it irrigated 
with equal care. The stones on the beach, it is added, 
were all quartz, but of various colours ; some specimens of 
which, having a slaty structure, emitted, when exposed to 
fire, a strong smell of bitumen, thereby denoting, perhaps, 
its volcanic origin. 

There is a great want of unanimity among authors in 
respect to the width of the Jordan. The Sw^e whom we 
have just quoted relates, that opposite to Jericho it was 
eight paces over, the banks perpendicular, six feet in height, 

* *< As for the apples of Sodom, so much talked of, I nettber sow nor 
heard of any hereabouts ; nor was there any tree to be seen near the lake 
ttom which one might expect such a fruit. Which induces me to believe 
that there may be a greater deceit in this fVuit than that which is usually 
reported of it and that its very being, as well as its beauty, Is a fiction, 
only kept up, as ray Lord Bacon observes other fhlse notions are, because 
it serves for a good alloskm, and helps tiie poet to a 8i]nilittide.^-ini(mif 
tfre{/,p. 85. 
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tlie water deep, muddy, waxm rather than cold, and much 
inferior in quality to that of the Nile. Chateaubriand, 
a^n, who measured it in several places, reports that it 
was about fifty feet in breadth, and six feet deep close to 
the shore, — a discrepancy which must arise from the period 
of the year when it was seen by these distinguished 
writers.* 

The Old Testament abounds with allusions to the swell- 
ings of Jordan ; but at present, whether the current has 
deepened its channel, or whether the climate is less moist 
than in former days, this occurrence is seldom witnessed, — 
the river has forgotten its ancient greatness. Maundrell 
could discern no sign or probability of such overflowings ; 
for although he was there on the 30th of March, — the 
proper season of the inundation, — ^the river was running 
two yards at least under the level of its banks. The mar- 
gin of the stream, however, continues as of old to be closely 
covered with a natural forest of tamarisk, willows, oleanders, 
and similar trees, and to -afford a retreat to several species 
of wild beasts. Hence the fine metaphor of the prophet 
Jeremiah, who assimilates an enraged enemy to a lion 
coming up " from the swellings of Jordan," driven from his 
lair by the annual flood, and compelled to seek shelter in 
the surrounding desert. 

Jericho, which is at present a miserable village inhabited 
by half-naked Arabs, derives all its importance firom history. 
It was the first city which the Israelites reduced upon en- 
tering the Holy Land. Five hundred and thirty years 
afterward it was rebuilt by Heliel of Bethel, who succeeded 
in restoring its population, its splendour, and its commerce; 
in which flourishing condition it appears to have continued 
during several centuries. Mark Antony, in the pride of 
power, presented to Cleopatra the whole territory of Jericho. 
Vespasian, in the course of the sanguinary war which he 
prosecuted in Judea, sacked its walls, and put its inhabit- 
ants to the sword. Re-established by Adrian in the 138th 
year of our faith, it was doomed at no distant era to expe- 
rience new disasters. It was again repaired by the Chns- 

* The reading in Hasflelqoist must be eighteen instead of eight, or 
eight fathoms, instead of feet, for Mr. Maundreil remarks that the breadlk 
of the river *' might be about twenty yards over, and in depth it ftr 
axceeded my height.'*-— /oiiritey, p. 83. 
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tians, who made it the seat of a bishop ; but in the twelfth 
centuiy it was overthrown by the infidels, and has not since 
emerged from its ruins. Of all its magnificent buildings 
there remain only the part of one tower, supposed to be the 
dwelling of Zaccheus the publican, and a quantity of rubbish, 
which is understood to mark the line of its ancient walls. 

Mr. Buckingham saw reason to believe that the true site 
of Jericho, as described by Josephus, was at a greater dis- 
tance from the river than the village of Rahhah, commonly 
supposed to represent the City of Palms. Descending from 
the mountains which bound the valley on the western side, 
he observed the ruins of a large settlement, covering at 
least a square mile, whence, as well as from the remains of 
aqueducts and fountains, he was led to conclude that it 
must have been a place of considerable consequence. Some 
of the more striking objects among the wrecks of this an- 
cient city were large tumuli, evidently the work of art, and 
resembling those of the Greek and Trojan heroes on the 
plains of Ilium. There were, besides, portions of ruined 
buildings, shafts of coluntins, and a capital of the Corinthian 
order ; tokiens not at all ambiguous of former grandeur and 
of civUized life. 

Josephus fixes the position of Jericho at the distance of 
one hundred and fifty furlongs from Jerusalem, and sixty 
from the river Jordan ; stating that the country, as far as 
the capital, is desert and hilly, while to the shores of the 
Lake Asphaltites it is low, though equally waste and un- 
fruitful. Nothing can apply more accurately, in all its 
particulars, than this description does to the ruins just 
mentioned. The spot lies at the very foot of the sterile 
mountains of Judea, which may be said literally to oveiw 
hang it on the west ; and these ridges are still as barren, 
as rugged, and as destitute of inhabitants as formerly 
throughout their whole extent, from the Lake of Tiberias 
to the Dead Sea. The distance, by the computation in 
tbne, amounted to six hours, or nearly twenty miles, from 
Jerusalem ; the space between the supposed city and the 
river being little more than one-third of that amount, the 
precise proportion indicated by the Jewish historian. 
^ The soil round Jericho was long celebrated for a precious 
' balsam, which used to be sold for double its weight of silver. 
The historian Justin relates, that the trees from which it 
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exudes bear a leBem&lanoe to- fin, though they aie lower, 
and are cultWated after the manner of vmes. He adds, 
that the wealth of the Jewish nation arises from their pro- 
duce, as they grow in no other part of Syria. At present, 
however, there is not a tree of any description, either pahn 
or balsam, to be seen near the site of this deserted town ; 
but it is admitted, that the complete desolation with which 
its ruins are invested ought to be attributed to the cessation 
of industry rather than to any perceptible change either in 
the climate or the soil. 

Rahhah stands about four miles nearer the river, or 

about half-way between the assumed position of Jericho 

and the bank of the current. It consists of about fifty 

dwellings, all very mean in their appearance, and every one 

fenced in front with thorny bushes ; one of the most effedval 

defences that could be raised against the incursions of the 

Bedouins, whose horses will not approach these formidable 

thickets. The inhabitants, without exception, are professed 

believers in the creed of Islamism. Their habits are those 

of shepherds rather than of cultivators of the soil ; this last 

duty, mdeed, when performed at all, being done chiefly by 

the women and children, as the men roam the plain on 

horseback, and derive the principal means of subsistence 

from robbery and plunder. They are governed by a sheik, 

whose influence among them is more like the authority of 

a father over his children than that of a magistrate ; and 

who is, moreover, checked in the exercise of his power, hw ^ 

the knowledge that he would instantly be deprived of lire ' 

and station were he to exceed the bounds which, in all rode 

countries, are opposed even to the caprices of despotism. 

It is remarkable that the name of this village corresponds 

to Rahab, the name of the hostess who received into her 

house the Hebrew spies, and signifies odour or perfume ; 

the slight change on the form of' the Arabic term implying 

no difference in the import of the root whence they are 

both originally derived. 

The mountains on the eastern side of the Jordan are 
more lofty than those which skirt the Yale of Jericho, being 
not less than 2000 feet in height. From the summit of a 
towering peak, which the traveller still delights to recog- 
nise, Moses was permitted to behold the promised inherit- 
anoe, stretching towards the west, the south* and the noctfa^ 
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— « All the land of Gilead untd Dan, and all Napbtali, and 
the land of Ephraim, and Manasseh,. and all the land of 
Judah unto the utmost eea, and the south, and the plain of 
the Valley of Jericho, the city of palm-trees, unto Zoar. 
And the Lord said unto him, this is the land which I sware 
unto Abraham, unto Isaac, and unto Jacob, saying, I will 
give it unto thy seed : I have caused thee to see it with 
thine eyes, but thou shalt not go over thither. So Moses, 
the servant of the Lord, died there, in the land of Moab, 
according to the word of the Lord. And he buried him in 
a valley in the land of Moab, over against Beth-peor : but 
no man knoweth of his sepulchre unto this day.'^* 

The road from Jericho to Jerusalem presents some his- 
torical reminiscences of the most interesting nature. When 
entering the mountains which protect the western side of 
the plain, the attention of the traveller is invited to the 
Fountain of Elisha, the waters of which were sweetened 
by the power of the prophet. The men of Jericho repre- 
sented to him that though the situation of the tovim was 
pleasant, " the water was naught, and the ground barren. 
And he said, bring me a new cruse, and put salt therein : 
and they brought it to him. And he went forth unto the 
spring of the waters, and cast the salt in there, and said, 
thus saith the Lord, I have healed these waters ; there shall 
not be from thence any more death or barren land. So the 
waters were healed unto this day, according to the saying 
9i Elisha which he spake."! 

Its waters are at present received in a basin about nine 
or ten paces long, and five or six broad ; and from thence, 
iMming out in good plenty, divide themselves into several 
small streams, dispersing their refreshment to all the land 
as far as Jericho, and rendering it exceedingly fruitful. Ad- 
▼aneing into the savage country through which the usual 
road to the capital is formed, the tourist soon finds himself 
at the foot of the mountain called Quarantina, from being 
the supposed scene of the temptation and fast of forty days 
endwed by our Saviour, who, 



" looking ronnd on every side, beheld 



A patbless desert dusk with horrid shades : 



• Deiit. xzxiv. 1-7. 1 2 Kings ii. 19-33. 

R 
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The way he came not having marked, return 
Was difficalt, by human steps untrod ; 
And he still on was led, but with such thoughts 
Accompanied of things past and to come 
I>odg^d in his breast, as well might recommend 
Such solitude before choicest society.* 

The neighbourhood of tliis lofly eminence is, according 
to Mr. Maundrell, a dry, miserable, barren place ; consist- 
ing of high rocky mountains, so torn and disordered, '' as 
if the earth had here suffered some great convulsion, in 
which its very bowels had been turned outward." In a deep 
valley are seen the ruins of small cells and cottages, thought 
to be the remains of those sequestered habitations to which 
hermits were wont to retire for the uses of peiiance and 
mortification ; and it is remarked that, in the whole earth, a 
more comfortless and desert place could not have been 
selected for so pious a purpose. From these hills of deso- 
lation, however, there is obtained a magnificent prospect 
of the Plain of Jericho, the Dead Sea, and of the distant 
summits of Arabia ; for which reason the highest of the 
group has been assigned by tradition as the very spot whence 
all the kingdoms of the world were .seen in a moment of 
time. It is, as St. Matthew styles it, an exceeding high 
mountain, and in its ascent not only difficult but dangerous^ 
It has a small chapel at the top, and another about half-way 
down, founded upon a projecting part of the rock. Near 
the latter are observed several caves and holes, excavated 
by the solitaries, who thought it the most suitable place for 
undergoing the austerities of Lent, — a practice which ha« 
not even at the present day fallen altogether into disuse. 
Hasselquist describes the path as "dangerous beyond 
imagination. I went as far up on this terrible mountain 
of Temptation as prudence would admit, but ventured not 
to go to the top ; whither I sent my servant, to bring what 
natural curiosities he could find, while I gathered what 
plants and insects I could find below.'' f 

Mariti, whose religious zeal was fanned into a temporary 
flame, ascended the formidable «teep as far as the grottoes, 
which he delineates with much minuteness. He pronounces 

* Paradise Regained, Book I. ▼. 295, &c. 
t Among these he found, with great delight, a very curious 
or bugj p. 139. 
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the chapel inaccessible from the side on which he stood, and 
is veiy doubtiul whether it could now be approached on any 
quarter, the ancient road being so much neglected. But it 
should seem that most travellers are smitten with the feel- 
ing whieh seized the breast of Maundrell, although they 
all have not the candour to acknowledge it. Alluding to 
the Arabs, who demanded a sum of money for liberty to 
ascend, he says, " we departed without further trouble, not 
a little glad to have so good ah excuse for not climbing so 
dangerous a precipice.*'* 

The imagination of Milton has thrown a captivating 
splendour around this scene, which, at the same time, he 
appears to have transferred to the mountain-range beyond 
the Jordan in the country of the Moabites. 

" Thus wore out night ; and now the herald lark 
Left his ground-neBt, high towering to descry ' 

The morn's approach, and greet her with his song : 
As lightly from his grassy couch up rose 
Our Saviour, and found all was but a dream ; 
Fasting he went to sleep, and fasUng waked. 
Up to a hill anon his steps he reared, 
From whose high top to ken the prospect round, 
If cottage were in view, sheepcote, or herd ; 
But cottage, herd, or sheepcote, none he saw ; , 

Only in a bottom saw a pleasant grove. 
With chant of tnnefUl birds resounding loud : 
Thither he bent his way ; determined there 
To rest at noon, and entered soon the shade 
High roofed, and walks beneath, and alleys brown, 
That opened in the midst a woody scene."t 

Leaving the Quarantina with its dreary scenes and solemn 
recollections, the pilgrim returning from the Jordan finds 
himself on a beaten, path which, since the days of Moses, 
it is probable has connected the rocks of Salem with the 
banks of the sacred river. Chateaubriand informs us that 
it is broad, and in some parts paved ; having undergone, as 
he conjectures, several improvements while the country was 
in possession of the Romans. On the top of a mountain 
there is the appearance of a castle, which, we may con- 
clude, was meant to protect and command the road ; and 
at a little distance, in the bottom of a deep gloomy valley 
is the Place of Blood, called in the Hebrew tongue Abdomim, 

* Joiuney, p. 80. t Paradise Regained, Book II. v. S8] . 
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where once stood a small town belonging to the tnbe of 
Judah, and where the good Samaritan is unagined to have 
succoured the wounded traveller who had fallen into the 
hands of thieves. That sombre dell is still entitled to its 
horrible distinction ; it is still the place of blood, of rob- 
bery, and of murder ; the most dangerous pass for him who 
undertakes to go down from Jerusalem to Jericho. 

As a proof of this, we may shortly mention an assault 
which was made upon Sir F. Henniker, who a few years 
ago resolved to accomplish that perilous journey. ^ The 
route is over hills, rocky, barren, and uninteresting. . We 
arrived at a fountain, and here my two attendants paused 
to refresh themselves ; the day was so hot that I was anx- 
ious to finish the journey, and hasten forwards. A ruined 
building, situated on the summit of a hill, was now within 
sight, and I urged my horse towards it ; the janizary gal- 
loped by me, and making signs for me not to precede him, 
he himself rode into and round the building, and then 
motioned me to advance. We next came to a hill, through 
the veiy apex of which has been cut a passage, the rocks 
overhanging it on either side. I was in the act of passing 
through this ditch when a bullet whizzed by close to my 
head. I saw no one, and had scarcely time to think when 
another was fired, some short distance in advance. I could 
yet see no one ; the janizary was beneath the brow of the 
hill in his descent. I looked back, but my servant was not 
yet within sight. I looked up, and within a few inches of 
my head were three muskets, and three men taking aim at 
me. Escape or resistance was aUke impossible. I got off my 
horse. Eight men jumped down from the rocks, and com- 
menced a scramble for me. — ^As he (the janizary) passed, I 
caught at a rope hanging from his saddle ; I had hoped to 
leap upon his horse, but found myself unable ; my feet 
were dreadfully lacerated by the honeycombed rocks ; 
nature would support me no longer ; I fell, but still clung 
to the rope ; in this manner I was drawn some few yards, 
till, bleeding from my ankle to my shoulder, I resigned my- 
self to my fate. As soon as I stood up one of my pursuers 
took aim at me ; but the other, casually advancing between 
us, prevented his firing. He then ran up, and with his 
sword aimed such a blow as would not have required a 
second : his companion prevented its full effect, so that it 
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merely cut my ear in halves, and laid open ose side of my 
fitce 1 they then stripped me naked."* 

It is impossible not to suspect, that the depraved govern- 
ment at Jerusalem connives at such instances of violence in 
order to give some value to the protection which they sell at 
a very dear rate to Christian travellers. The administra- 
tion of Mohammed Ali would be a blessing to Palestine, 
inasmuch as it would soon render the intercourse between 
the capital and the Dead Sea as safe as that between Alex- 
andria and Grand Cairo. 

Refreshing himself at the fountain where our Lord and 
his apostles, according to a venerable tradition, were wont 
to rest on their journey to the holy city, the tourist sets his 
heart on revisiting the sacred remains of that decayed me- 
tropolis. When at the summit of the Mount of Olives, he 
is again struck with the mixture of magnificence and ruin 
which marks the queen of nations in her widowed estate. 
Owing to the clear atmosphere and the absence of smoke, 
the view is so distinct that one might count the separate 
houses. The streets are tolerably regular, straight, and 
well paved ; but they are narrow and dull, and almost all 
on a declivity. The fronts of the. houses, which are gene- 
rally two or three stories high, are quite plain, simply con- 
structed of stone, without the least ornament ; so that in 
walking past them a stranger might fancy himself in the 
galleries of a vast prison. The windows are very few and 
extremely small ; and, by a singular whim, the doors are so 
low that it is conmionly requisite to bend the body nearly 
double in order to enter them. Some families have gardens 
of moderate dimensions ; but, upon the whole, the ground 
within the walls is fully occupied with buildings, if we ex- 
cept the vast enclosures in which are placed the mosques and 
churches. 

There is not observed at Jerusalem any square, properly *7 
so called ; the shops and markets are universally opened in I 
the public streets. Provisions are said to be abundant and \ 
cheap, including excellent meat, vegetables, and fruit. 
Water is supplied by the atmosphere, and preserved in ca- 
pacious cisterns ; nor is it necessary, except when a long 
drought has exhausted the usual stock, that the inhabitants 
should have recourse to the spring near the brook Kedron. 
* A Visit to Effypt, Sec. p. 285. 
R 2 
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Rice ifl much used for food ; but as the country is qiiite on- 
suited to the production of that aquatic grain, it is imported 
from Egypt in return for oil, the staple of Palestine. 

There is a great diversity of costume, everybody adopting 
that which he likes best, whether Arab, Syrian, or Turk ; 
but the lower order of people generally wear a shirt festened 
round the waist with a girdle, after the example of their 
neighbours in the desert. Ali Bey remarks, that be saw- 
very few handsome females in the metropolis ; on the con- 
trary, they had in general that bilious appearance so common 
in the East, — a pale citron colour, or a dead yellow, like 
paper or plaster, and, wearing a white fillet round the cir- 
cumference of their faces, they have not unfrequently the 
appearance of walking corpses. The children, however, are 
much healthier and prettier than those of Arabia and Egypt. 

The Christians and Jews wear, as a mark of distinction, a 
blue turban. The villagers and shepherds use white ones, 
or striped like those of the Moslem. The Christian women 
appear in public with their faces uncovered, as they do in 
Europe. 

The arts are cultivated to a certain exteVit, but the sci- 
ences have entirely disappeared. There existed formerly 
large schools belonging to the haram ; but there are hardly 
any traces of them left, if their place be not supplied by a 
few small seminaries where children of every form of wor- 
ship learn to read and write the code of their respective re- 
ligion. The grossest ignorance prevails even among per- 
sons of high rank, who, on the first interview, appear to 
have received a liberal education.* 

The Arabic language is generally spoken at Jerusalem, 
though the Turkish is much used among the better class. 
The inhabitants are composed of people of difierent nations 
and different religions, who inwardly despise one another 
on account of their varying' opinions ; but as the Christians 
are very numerous, there reigns among the whole no small 
degree of complaisance, as well as an unrestrained inter* 
course in matters of business, amusement, and even of 
religion, t 

• Travels of Ali Bey, vol. ii. p. 251. 

t The Mussulmans say prayers in all the holy places consecrated to 
the memory of Jesus Christ and the Virgin except the Tomb of the Holy 
Sepulchre, which they do not acknowledge. They believe that Jesoa 
Christ did not die. but that he ascended alive into heaven« leavinc the 
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It is well remarked by Chateaubriand, who had travelled 
among the native tribes of North America as extensively as 
among the Arabs of the Syrian wilderness, that amid the 
rudenesli of the latter you still perceive a certain degree of 
delicacy in their manners ; you see that they are natives of 
that East which is the cradle of all the arts, all the sciences, 
all the religions. Buried at the extremity of the West, the 
Canadian inhabits valleys shaded by eternal forests and 
watered by immense rivers ; the Arab, cast, as it were, upon 
the high road of the world between Africa and Asia, roves 
in the brilliant regions of Aurora over a soil without trees 
and without water. 

The Jews — ^the children of the kingdom — ^have been cast 
out, and many have come from the east and the west to oc- 
cupy their place in the desolate land promised to their fathers. 
They usually take up their abode in the narrow space be- 
tween the Temple and the foot of Mount Zion, defended 
from the tyranny of their Turkish masters by their indigence 
and misery. Here they appear covered with rags, and sit- 
ting in the dust, with their eyes fixed on the ruins of their 
ancient sanctuary. It has been observed that those descend- 
ants of Abraham who come from foreign countries to fix 
their residence at Jerusalem live but a short time ; while 
such as are nativ^laof Palestine are so wretchedly poor as 
to be obliged to send every year to raise contributions 
among their brethren of Egypt and Barbary.* 

The picture given by Dr. Kichardson is much more flat- 
tering. He assures his readers that many of the Jews are 
rich and in comfortable circumstances ; but that they are 
careful to conceal their wealth, and even their comfort, from 
the jealous eye of their rulers, lest, by awakening their cu- 
pidity, some plot of robbery or murder should be devised. 
The whole population has been estimated by different trav- * 
ellers as amounting to from fifteen to thirty thousand, con- 1 
sisting of Mohammedans, Jews, and the various sects of \ 
Christians. 

likeness of his fkce to Judas, who was condemned to die for him ; and 
that, in consequence, Judas having been cnicifled, his body might have 
been contained in this sepulclire, but not that of Jesus Christ. It is tor 
this reason that the Mussulmans do not perform any act of devotion at 
Hum monument, and that they ridicule the Christians who go to revere 
iL—Ali Bey, vol. il. p. 237. 
* Chateaubriand. Ilin^raire, torn ^ii. p. 169. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Description of the Country Northward of Jerusalem, 

Grottoof Jeremiah— Sepulchres of the Kings— Singular Doors— l^Iage 
of Leban— Jacob's Well— Valley of Shechem-Nablous— Samaritans 
— Sebaste— Jennin— Gilead- (?eraza, or Djerash— Description of 
Ruins— Gergasha of the Hebrews— Rich Scenery of Gilead— River 
Jabbok—Souf— Ruins of Gamala— Magnificent Theatre— Gadara— 
Capernaum, or Talhewra— Sea of Galilee— Bethsaida and Chorazin — 
Tarachea—Sumuk— Tiberias— Description of modern Town— House 
of Peter— Baths— University— Mount Tor, or Tabor— Description by 
Pococke, Maundrell, Burckbardt, and Doubdan— View from the Top 
—Great Plain— Nazareth— Church of Annunciation— Workshop of 
Joseph— Mount of Precipitation— Table of Christ— Cana, or Kefer 
Kenna— Waterpots of Stone— Saphet, or Szaflftui— University— Frendi 
—Sidney Smith— Dan— Sepphoris— Church of St. Anne— Descripta(n 
by Dr. Clarke— Vale of Zabulon— Vicinity of Acre. 

Upon leavingthe northern gate of Jerusalem, on the road 
which leads to JDamascus, there is seen a large grotto much 
venerated by Christians, Turks, and Je^^ said to have been 
for some time the residence, or rathexthe prison, of the 
prophet Jeremiah. The bed of the holy man is shown, in 
the form of a rocky shelf, about eight feet from the ground ; 
and the spot is likewise pointed out on which he is under- 
stood to have written his book of Lamentations. In the 
days of Maundrell, this excavation was occupied by a col- 
lege of dervises. 

We have already alluded to the Sepulchres of the Kings, 
as very singular remains of ancient architecture, and stand- 
ing at a little distance from the city. There still prevails 
some obscurity in regard to the origin and intention of these 
places of burial, occasioned chiefly by the fact recorded in 
Holy Scripture, that the tombs oi the kings of Judah were 
on Mount Zion. Pococke held, the opinion, that they de- 
rived their name fr^m Helena, the queen of Adiabene, 
whose body was deposited in a cave outside the northern 
wall of Jerusalem ; a conclusion which derives some coun- 
tenance from the language of Josephus, and has been 
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adopfted by Dr. Glaike. M. de Cbateanbriand, on the con- 
trary, supposes these grottoes to haTe been appropriated to 
the fkmily of Herod ; and in support of his views quotes a 
psfessage from the Jewish historian, who, speakine of the 
y/rnll which Titus erected to press Jerusalem still more 
closely than before, says, that " this wall, returning towards 
the north, enclosed the sepulchre of Herod." Now this, 
adds the Frenchman, is the situation of the royal caTems. 

Sut whoever was buried here, this is certain, to use the 
w^ords of the accurate Maundrell, that the place itself dis- 
covers so great an expense both of labour and treasure, that 
vre may well suppose it to have been the work of kings. 
ITou approach it on the east side through an entrance cut 
out of the rock, which admits you into an open court of 
about forty paces square. On the south side is a portico 
nine paces long and four broad, likewise hewn out of the 
natural rock, and having an architrave running along its 
front adorned with sculpture of fruits and flowers. The 
passage into the sepulchre is now so greatly obstructed with 
stones and rubbish that it is no easy matter to creep through ; 
bat having overcome this difficulty you arrive at a largo 
Toom, ' seven or eight yards square, excavated in the sohd 
body of the hill. Its sides- and ceiling are so exactly square, 
aftd its angles so just, that no architect could form a more 
Tegular apartment ; while the whole is so firm and entire, 
that it resembles a chamber hollowed out of one piece of 
marble. From this room you pass into six others, all of the 
same construction ; the two innermost being somewhat 
deeper than the rest, and are descended to by a certain 
number of steps. 

In every one of these, except the first, were coffins of 
stone placed in niches formed in the sides of the chamber. 
They had at first been covered with handsome lids ; but the 
most of them have been long broken to pieces, and either 
scattered about the apartment, or entirely removed. One 
of white marble was observed by Dr. Clarke, adorned all 
over with the richest and most beautiful carving ; though, 
like all the other sculptured work in the tombs, it repre- 
sented nothing of the human figure, nor of any living thing, 
but consisted entirely of foliage and flowers, and principally 
of the leaves and branches of the vine. The receptacles 
for the dead bodies are not much larger than European 
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coffins ; but, luidng the more le^ar form of pamnelogmms, 
tbey thereby differ from the usual appearance presented in 
the sepulchral ciypts of the country, where the soros U of 
considerable size, and generally resembles a cistern. The 
taste manifested In the interior of these chambers seems 
also to denote a later period in the history of the arts • the 
skill and neatness visible in the carving is admirable! and 
there is much of ornament displayed in several parts of the 
work. '^ 

«^««l^^t T^ surprising thing belonging to these subter- 
ranean chambers is their doors ; of wliich, when Mr. 
Maundrell visited Jerusalem, there was still one remaininff. 
« It consisted," says he, "of a plank of stone of about rii 
inches m thickness, and in its other dimensions equallinff 
the size of an ordinary door, or somewhat less. It wal 
carved in such a manner as to resemble a piece of wain- 
scot : the stone of which it was made was visibly of the 
same kind with the whole rock; and it turned upon tw^ 
hmges in the nature of axles. These hinges were of the 
same entire piece of stone with the door, tnd were con! 
tamed in two holes of the immoveable rock, one at the top 
and another at the bottom.* ^ 

We are informed by Dr. Clarke, that the same sort of 
contnvance is to be found among the sepulchres at Tel 
messus ,• and, moreover, that the ancients had the art of 
bemg able to close these doors in such a manner that no 
one could have access to the tomb who was not acquainted 
with the secret method of opening them, unless by violating 

«tnn. °^l- i,*^l^^^' ^ ^""^"^S a passage throughthf 
stone. This has been done m several instances at the place 

iZ^'^thly.^^^^' ^"^'-'^ '^^"^^ ^'^^^^^ ^'^ rem^ 
Closed with their hmges unimpaired.! 

In pursuing the road to Nablous, the ancient Shechem, 
♦Journey, p. 7». 
which was of stone anTST^J^rn iJ^** *^*' ?*® ^"^^ ""^ '*»« sepilchre. 
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the fiWt Tillage which meets the eye of the traveller is Beer, J 
so named from the well or spring where the wayfaring man j 
Btc^s to quench his thirst. The inhabitants, who appear ^ 
to be chiefly Arabs, are in the greatest poverty, oppressed 
and alarmed by the incessant demands of their Turkish 
rulers. It is the Michmash of Scripture, celebrated as the 
place whither Jotham fled from the anger of his brother 
Abimelech. It presents, too, the remains of an old church, 
erected, as tradition reports, by the pi6us Helefia, on the 
spot where the Virgin sat down to bewail the absence of 
her son, who had tarried behind in Jerusalem to commune 
with the doctors in the Temple. 

Beyond this interesting hamlet, at the distance of about 
four hours, is Leban, called Lebonah in the Bible, a village 
situated on the eastern side of a delicious vale. The road 
between these two places is carried through a wild and very 
hilly country, destitute of trees or other marks of cultiva- 
tion, and rendered almost totally unproductive by the bar- 
barism of the government. In a narrow dell, formed by 
two lofty precipices, are the ruins of a monastery, being 
in the neighbourhood of that mystic Bethel where Jacob 
enjoyed his vision of heavenly things, and had his stony 
couch made easy by the beautiful picture of ministering 
angels ascending and descending from the presence of the 
Eternal. 

The next object of interest is connected with the name 

of the same patriarch. It is Jacob's Well, — ^the scene of 

the memorable conference between our Saviour and the 

woman of Samaria. Sucfi a locality was too important to 

be omitted by Helena while selecting sites for Christian 

churches. Over it, accordingly, was erected a large edifice ; 

of which, however, the " voracity of time, aided by the 

Turks,*' has left nothing but a few foundations remaining. 

Maundrell tells us that ** the well is covered at present with 

an old stone vault, into which you are let down through a 

very straight hole ; and then removing a broad flat stone 

you discover the mouth of the well itselfl It is dug in a 

firm rode, and extends about three yards in diameter and 

thirty-five in depth ; five of which we found fiill of water. 

This confutes a story commonly told to travellers who do 

not take the pains to examine the well, namely, that it is 

dry all the year round except on tiie anniversary of that 
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day on which our Blessed Lord sat upon it ; but then bob* 
bles up with abundance of water."* 

At this point the traveller enters the narrow valley of 
Shechem, or Sychar, as it is termed in the New Testament, 
overhung on either side by the two mountains Gerizim and 
Ebal. These eminences, it is well known, have obtained 
much celebrity as the theatre on which was pronounced the 
sanction of the Divine law — ^the blessings which attend 
obedience, and the curses which follow the violation of the 
heavenly statutes. ** And it shall come to pass, when the 
Lord thy God hath brought thee in unto the land whither 
thou ffoest to possess it, that thou shalt put the blessing 
upon Mount Gerizim, and the curse upon Mount Ebal. 
Are they not on the other side Jordan, by the way where 
the sun goeth down, in the land of the Canaanites, which 
dwell in the champaign over against Gilgal, beside the plains 
of Morehrt 

Every reader is aware that the Samaritans,, whose prin- 
cipal residence since the captivity has been at Shechem, 
have a place of worship on Mount Gerizim, to which they 
repair at certain seasons to perform the rites of their reUr 
non. It was upon the same hill, according to the reading 
m their version of the Pentateuch, that the Almighty com- 
manded the children of Israel to set up great stones covered 
with plaster, on which to inscribe the body of their law ; 
to erect an altar ; to offer peace-offerings ; and to rejoice 
before the Lord their God. In the Hebrew edition of the 
same inspired books, Mount Ebal is selected as the scene 
of these pious services ; — ^a vari&tion which the Samaritans 
openly ascribe to the hatred and malignity of the Jews, 
who, they assert, have in this passage corrupted the sacred 
oracles. In the immediate vicinity of the town is seen a 
small mosque, which is said to cover the sepulchre of 
Joseph, and to be situated in the field bought by Jacob 
firom Hamor, the father o( Shechem, as is related in the 
book of Genesis, and alluded to by St. John in the fourth 
chapter of his gospeLt 

The road from Leban'to Nablous, or Naploea, is d»- 

* Joamey, p. 63. t Dent. xi. 89, 90. 

t ** Then cometh he to a city of Samaria^ which is called Sychar, mv 
to the parcel of ground that Jacob gave to his son JosejA. Now Jaoohfli 
W«U was thera.— John ir. 5, 6. 
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flKiibed by Dr. Clariie a« being nKmntainoas, ntckj, and 
full of loose stones. Yet, he adds, the cultivation is every-r 
where marvellous ; afifording one of the most striking mo- ^ 
tares of human industry that it is possible to behold. The 
limestone rocks and shingly valleys of Jndea are entirely 
covered vrith plantations of figs, vines, and olive-trees ; not 
a single spot seemed to be neglected. The hills, fimn thek 
bases to tneir upmost summits, are overspread with gar* 
dens ; all of them free from weeds, and in the highest state 
of improvement. Even the sides of the most barren 
monntains have been rendered fertile, by being divided into 
terraces, like steps rising one above another, upon which 
a<»l has been accumulated with astonishing li&>ur. A si||^ 
of this territovv can alone convey any adequate idea of its 
surprising produce ; it is truly Uie Eden of the East, re- 
joicing in the abundance of its wealth* The effect of this 
upon the people was strikingly portrayed in their counte- 
nances. Instead of the depressed and ^oomy looks seen 
on the desolated plains belonging to the Pasha of Damas- 
cus, health and hilarity everywhere prevailed. Under a 
wise and beneficent government, the produce of the Holy 
Ijand, it is asserted, would exceed all cdculation. Its peren- 
nial harvests, the salubrity of its air, its limpid springs, its 
rivers, lakes, plains, hills, and vales, added to the serenity 
of its climate, prove this land to be indeed a ** field which 
the Lord hath blessed."* ,,^^ 

The ancient Shechem is one of the most prosperous ] 
towns in the Holy Land, being still the metropolis of a I 
rich and extensive count]^, and abounding in agricultural I 
wealth. Nor is thero any thing finer than its appearance I 
when viewed firom the heights by which it is surrounded. 
It strikes the eve of the traveller who advances from the 
north, as being unbosomed in the most delightftd and fra- 
grant bowers, half-concealed by rich gardens and stately 
trees, collected into groves all round the beautiful valley in 
which it stands. Thero is a considerable trade, as well as 
a flourishing manufacture of soap ; and the population has 
been reckoned as high as ten thousand,— an estimate, how- 
ever, which Mr. Buckingham thinks somewhat overrated. 
Witiun the town are six mosques, five baths, one Christian 

*TmT«ls,voI.iv.p.fi84. 
S 
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ehurcli, an ezodlent eorend bazaar for fine goods, and an 
open one for provisions, besides numerous cotton-cloth 
manufiictories, and shops of every description. The in- 
habitants are chiefly Mohammedans. The Jews, inheriting 
their ancient enmity towards the Samaritans, avoid the 
country which the latter formerly possessed ; while the 
Christians, alienated by the suspicion of heresy among 
their brethren at Nablous, prefer the more orthodox assem- 
blies at Jerusalem and Nazareth. 

The Samaritans themselves do not exceed forty in num- 
ber. They have a synagogue in the town, where they per- 
form divine service every Saturday. Four times a year 
they go in solemn procession to the old temple on Mount 
Gerizim ; on which occasion they meet before sunrise, and 
continue reading the Law tiU noon. On one of these days 
they kill six or seven rams. They have but one school 
in rfablous where their language is taught, though they 
take. much pride in preserving ancient manCiscripts of their 
Pentateuch in the original character. Mr. Connor saw a 
copy which is reported to be three thousand five hundred 
years old, but was not allowed to examine^ nor even to 
touch it. 

If any thing connected with the memory of past ages be 
calculated to awaken local enthusiasm, the land around 
this city is eminently entitled to that distinction. The 
sacred record of events transacted in the fields of Shecfaem 
is from our earliest years remembered vrith delight. *< Along 
the valley," observes a late traveller, **we beheld a com- 

£any of Ishmaelites coming firom Gilead, as in the days of 
Leuben and Judah, with their camels, bearing spicery, and 
balm, and myrrh; who would gladly have purchased an- 
other Joseph of his brethren, and conveyed him as a slave 
to some Potiphar in Egypt. Upon' the hills around flocks 
and herds were feeding as of old ; nor in the simple gaib 
of the shepherds of Samaria was there any thing to con- 
tradict the notions we may entertain of the apj/earanee 
formerly exhibited by the sons of Jacob."* 

It has been remarked in reference to Jacob's Well, where 
our Lord held his conversation with the woman of Samaria, 
tlwt no Christian scholar ever read the fourth chapter of 

* Caaike, vol. iv. p. S7ft. 
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St. John's €k>«pel without hemg struck with the KUBMvons 
internal evidences of truth which crowd upon the mind in 
its perusal. Within so small a compass it i« impossible to 
find, in other writings, so many sources of r^ection and 
of interest. Independently of its importance as a theo- 
logical document, it concentrates so much information that 
a volume might be filled with its singular illustration of the 
history of the Jews and the geography of the countiy. AH 
that can be collected upon these subjects from Josephus 
seems to be but a comment on this chapter. The journey 
of our Lord from Judea into Galilee — ^the cause of it — ^fais 
passage through Samaria — ^his approach to the metropolis 
of that country — its name — ^his arrival at the Amorite field 
which terminates the narrow Valley of Shechem — ^the an- 
cient custom of stopping at a well — the female employment 
of drawing water — the disciples sent into the city for food, 
by which the situation of the well and of the town is so 
obviously implied — ^the question of the woman referring to 
existing prejudices which separated the Jews firom the Sa- 
maritans — the depth of the well — ^the oriental alludion con- 
tained in the expression " living water" — the history of the 
well itself, -and the customs thereby illustrated — ^the worship 
upon Mount Gerizim — all these occur within a few verses, 
and supply a species of evidence for the truth of the naiw 
rative in which they are imbodied that no candid mind has 
ever been able to resist.* 

The ancient Samaria presents itself to the traveller in 
these days under the mm^f. nf Sahaste, or the Venerable,-^ 
an appellation conferreduponit by*He'od in honour of his 
patron Augustus. The Jevrish historian describes at length 
the buildings erected by the Idumean prince, especially a 
citadel, and a noble temple which he intended to exhibit to 
future generations as a specimen of his taste and munifi- 
cence. He adds, that the town v^as ^wenty fiirlongs in 
circumference, and distant one day's journey from Jerusa- 
lem. It is computed by modem tourists to be more than 
forty miles. The situation is extremely beautifiil as well 
as naturally stronir, being placed on a large bill encom- 
passed all round by a broad deep valley, and therefore 
capable of an easy and complete fortification. But the 

* Clarke, vol. tv. p. 180. 
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■pkadid ettj of.Heiod is bow reduced to a vUlagOy nnatt 
uid poor, exhibiting only the remains of its former great- 
ness. In one place, according to Dr. Richardson, there are 
sixty columns of the Ionic order extended in a single row, 
marking the site of some gorgeous structure erect^ by the 
vassal of Augustus. Mr. Bodungham counted eighty-three 
of these pilars, and alludes .to a tradition current among 
the natives, that they formed part of Herod's own palace. 
This may be the edifice mentioned by Josephus, who says 
that the king just named built a sacred place of a furlong 
and a half in circuit, and adorned it with all sorts of deco- 
rations ; and therein constructed a temple remarkable both 
for its largeness and its beauty. 

Mr. Maundrell relates, that in his time the place where 
die city had stood was entirely converted into gardens; 
and all the tokens that remain to testify that there ever was 
such a metropolis are <mly a large square piazza surrounded 
with pillars, and some poor ruins of a church, said to have 
been built by the Entrees Helena over the place where St. 
John the Baptist was both imprisoned and beheaded. In 
the body of this temple you go down a staircase into the 
very dungeon where that holy blood was shed. The Turks 
hold the prison in great veneration, and over it have erected 
a small mosque ; but for a little piece of money they suffer 
you to go in and satisfy your curiosity at pleasure. 

A hundred and thirty years, aided by the destructive 
habits of Mohammedans, seem to have made a deep im- 
pression upon the remains of Sebaste ; for when Dr. Clarke 
passed through it, he could not discover even the relics of a 
great city, and was, therefore, disposed to question the ex* 
wtence of the splendid ruins mentioned by Maundrell, and 
more minutely described by Richardson and Buckingham. 
He is inclined to identify the site of the ancient Samaria 
with the high ground on which stands the castle of San- 
torri ; but his reasoning is not sufficiently cogent to satisfy 
the mind even of the least reflecting among lua readers. 

At this point we leave the territory of Ephraim, and pass 
into that of the half-tribe of Manasseh. Pursuing his course 
northwards, the traveller reaches a small hamlet called Beth- 
amareen ; and afterward, at the distance of three or four 
miles, he finds himself at GIbba, a village surrounded with 
trees bearing olives and ponegranates, and occupying a 
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lofty station orer a narrow valley. This place m neeeeM 
bj Sannonr, which appears to be nothing more tiian a caitle 
erected on an insular hill» and is more commonly known by 
the name of Fort Giarali. Another village, called _Abati, 
presents itself on the right-hand, imbosomed in a grore oi 
finiit trees ; but the stranger, desirous to proceed, fulVances 
along the valley until, after having ascended a rising ground, 
he beholds stretched out at his feet the fine plain of Esdiae* 
Ion covered with the richest pasture.* 

On the slope of the hill which bounds the southern ez^ 
tremity of this fertile valley stands the town of Jennin, a I 
place, like most of the cities of Palestine,'more remarkable 
for decayed grandeur than for actual wealth, beauty, or 
power. Its ancient name was Ginoa, and it is found re- 
corded in the works of some of the older writers as a fron- 
tier place between Samaria and Galilee.* The population 
at present is said to amount to about eight bundrod ; but 
the ruins of a palace and a mosque prove that it once pos- 
sessed a greater importance than now belongs to it. Marble 
pillars, fountains, and even piazzas still remain in a very 
perfect state ; an Arabic inscription over one of which 
mduces the reader to believe that it was erected by a com- 
mander named Selim. 

Instead of pursuing our course towards Nazareth and the 
Lake of Tiberias, we shall now cross the Jordan into -the 
Land of Gilead, and lay before our readers a brief outline « 
of the discoveries which have been recently made in that i 
sec tion of Palgfl tjpe, the inheritance of Reuben and of Gad, \ 
We^ave~adready remarked, that to the indefatigable exer- 
tions of Dr. Seetzen the world are indebted for much of the 
knowledge they possess relative to the ancient city oi Ge- 
raza, the ruint. of which are pointed out by the Arabs under 
the name of fijerash. 

Approaching it from the south, the traveller &st observes 
a triumphal gateway, nearly entire, bearing a striking re*, 
semblance in point of workmanship to the remains of An- 
tinoe in Upper Egypt. The front presents four columns 
of a small diameter, and constructed of many separate pieces 
of stone : their pedestals are of a square form, but tall and 
slender. On each of these is placed a design of leaves, very 

• 

* Rlehaidfoii, vol. U. p;4Xf. 
S3* 
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like a Goondinii oafttal without the vokttes ; and on this 
again itset the shaft, which is plain, and composed of many 
small portions. As all the columns were broken near the 
top, the crowning jBi^pitals are not seen. The pediment and 
frieze are also destroyed ; but enough remains to give an 
accuraYe idea of the original design, and to prove Uiat the 
order of the architecture was Corinthian. • The building 
appears to have been a' detached triumphal arch, erected for 
the entrance of some victorious hero passing into the city. 

Just within this gateway is perceived an extensive nau- 
machia, or theatre for the exhibition of sea-fights, constructed 
of fine masonry, and finished on the top with a large mould- 
ing wrought in the stone. The channels for filling it with 
water are still visible. Passing onward there is seen a 
second gateway, exactly similar in design to the one already 
mentioned, but cohnected here on both sides with the walls 
of the city, to which it seems to have formed the proper en- 
trance. Turning to the left the stranger advances into a 
fairge and beautifid colonnade arranged in a circular form, 
all of the Ionic order, and surmounted by an architrave. 
He neut perceives beyond this point a long avenue of 
o<dumns in a straight Une, supposed to mark the direction 
of some principal street that led through the whole length 
of the town* These columns are all of the Corinthian order, 
and the range on each side is ascended to by a flight of steps. 

Making £s way along this imaginary street over masses 
of ruins, his attention is attracted by four magnificent pil- 
lar* of greater height and larger diameter than the rest ; 
bat, like all the others, supporting only an entablature, and 
probably standing before the front of some principal edifice 
now destroyed. He next arrives at a square fcnmed by the 
first intetrsectum of the main street by one crossing it at 
right angles, and, hke it also, apparently once lined on both 
•iliBs by an aT^iue of columns. At the point of intersection 
are four masses of building resembling pedestals ; on the top 
of which there projiably stood small Corinthian columns, as 
ibafUi and capitals of that order are now «cattered below. 
Passing the fragments of a solid wall on the left, which ap- 
pears to have constituted the front of a large edifice, the 
tourist next comes to the ruins of a temple of a semicircular 
form, with four columns in firont, and &cing the principal 
street in a right line. . The spring of its half-dome is still 
femaining, as well as several columns of yellow marble and 
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of red granite* The whole seems to have been exocutttdi 

with peculiar care, especially the sculpture of the friezes, 
cornices, pediments, and capitals, which are all of the Co- 
rinthian order, and considered not less rich and chaste than 
the works of the best ages. On a broken altar near this 
ruin is observed an inscription, containing the name of Mar- 
cus Aurelius. ** Beyond this, again," says Mr. Bucking- 
ham, "we had temples, colonnades, theatres, arched build- 
ings with domes, detached groups oif I<viic and Corinthian 
columns, bridges, aqueducts, and portions of large buildings 
scattered here and there in our way ; none of which w^ 
could examine with any degree of atte:tition, from the re- 
straint under which our guides had placed us."* 

The author of the unpublished journal from which we 
have already dra^vn some rich materials inspected the re- 
mains of Geraza three years ago. *' We set out for the 
ruins, and reached them before sunrise. Having seen them 
only partially by a faint light and from a distance the pre- 
vious evening, I had not formed a high opinion of them, an4 
wondered that they should ever have been brought into comr 
parison with Palmyra. A full examination now altered my 
decision, and left me and all the party full of admiration at 
the grandeur and the elegance of the ruins. We were 
struck with the view down the main street of the city. 
Close to us was a temple, a fine mass of building, surrounded 
by innumerable fallen columns and ruined cornices. Be- 
neath was the great street, commencing in an elegant cir- 
cular or rather oval colonnade of iifly-seven pillars, and pour 
tiuning a succession of straight colonnades on each side, 
crossed at right angles by another line of columns with an 
entablature. On' one side was a splendid temple with 
columns, on a height ; and on the other a bridge crossing 
the stream on which the ruins stand. Close to this temple 
is a theatre in remarkably high repair ; almost all the seats 
are quite entire. The proscenium is still sufficiently so to 
give a complete idea of the plan ; and it is easy to sit on one 
of the benches and fancy a Greek play performing to n Ge- 
razaa audience as it was seventeen hundred years ago. 
Proceeding northward along the great street, we soon came 
to abnilding which seemed tp me one of tliib finest things in 

* Tmvsls in FatosUoe, 4tc, by J. S. SocUnghaiD, vol. it p. 144. 
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Jenth. It was a aoit of aemicirealar temple, in front of 
which had been a portico of Corinthian columng, composing 
part of the grand colonnade. I do not think they can be 
ander fifty feet in height, and their form is very elegant. 
The semicircular building itself is covered with a half-dome, 
and ornamented with particular richness and beauty. It is 
remarkable throuffhout these ruins, how admirabhr the 
columns and buildmgs are disposed for producing effect m 
combination. Of two bridges, a good deal of the one to the 
east remains, and the arches reach across the river, though 
t is not passable, owing to the destruction of the upper part. 
There is a paved road between the colonnades leading from 
the bridge." 

The ground occupied by this city, which was nearfy in 
the form of a square, might have been enclosed by aline of 
four English miles in length ; the distance irom the ruined 
gateway on the south to the small temple on the north being 
about five thousand feet It stood on the corresponding 
slopes of two opposite*hills, with a narrow but not a deep 
▼alley between them, through which ran a clear stream of 
water springing from fountains near the centre of the town, 
and bending its way thence to the southward. But so 
complete is ue desolation of this once magnificent place, that 
Bedouin Arabs now encamp among its ruins for the sake of 
the rivulet by which they are washed, as they would collect 
near a well m the midst of. their native desert. Such por^ 
tkmsof the soil as are still cultivated, are ploughed by men 
who daim no property in it ; and the same spot accoidingiy 
ii occupied by different persons every succeeding year, as 
time and chance may ha|q>en to direct. 

Mr. Buckingham thinks that the similarity of situation, 
as well as of name, would lead to the conclusion that this 
Jerash of the Arabs is the same with the Gersasha of the 
Hebrews. Reland gives a variety of derivations, quoted 
from Pliny, Jamblidius, Epiphanius, and Origen ; all of 
which are much more satisfactory as they regard the po- 
•ition of a certain town in the Land of Gilead, than as they 
convey any piedse ideas as to its etymological import. 
Afiter the Komaos conquered Jndea, the count^ beyond the 
loidan became one of their frivonrite colonies ; to whidi, 
from the circumstance of its containing ten cttiei, tiiey 
gave the name of DecapoKi^ — an appeOatioii wtcngnjgad b^ 
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St. Mark in. the Beventh chapter of his Oospel. Geraeii, it 
is presumedi) was one of thoae cities ; and although its his- 
tory is darkened with more than the usual doubt which 
attaches to the Jewish annals after the fall of Jerusalem, 
there is reason to believe that in the time of Vespasian it 
suffered the penalty of rebellion, and was finally destroyed 
by the Saracens when they attacked the eastern boundaries 
of the empire. 

We must satisfy ourselves with a mere glance at the hills 
of Gilead ; the rich pasture-lands of the tribe of Reuben* 
and formerly the kingdom of the gigantic Og, the monarch 
of Bashan. It is weU known that the Valley of the Jordan 
is bounded on the east by a range of mountains still more 
iofiy than those which skirt its western limits ; but it was 
not suspected till lately that the former concealed in their 
recesses some of the richest scenery and most valuable land 
anywhere to be found in Palestine. Rising gradually from 
the bed of the river, the traveller soon finds himself on a 
platform seven or eight hundred feet above its level ; form- 
ing' a district of extraoxdmary; fertility, abounding with the 
most beautiful prospects, clothed with thick forests, diversi- 
fied with verdant slopes, and possessing extensive plains of 
a fine soil, yielding in nothing to the most prolific parts of 
Galilee and Samaria. " We continued our way," says Mr. 
Buckingham, *' to the north-east, through a country, the 
beauty of which so surprised us, that we often asked each 
other what were our sensations; as if to ascertain the 
reality of what we saw, and persuade each other, by mutual 
confessions of our deUght, that the picture before. us was 
not an optical illusion. The landscape alone, which varied 
at every turn, and gave us new beauties from any point of 
- view, was of itself worth all the pains of an exculrsion to the 
eastward of the Jordan ; and the parkrlike scenes that 
sometimes softened the romantic wildness of the general 
character as a whole, reminded us of similar spots in less 
neglected lands."* 

The scenery continues of the same fascinating description 
till the traveller reaches the Nahr el Zerkah, or river Jab- 
bok, the ancient boundary between the Amoritep and the 
Children of Ammon. The banks are thickly clothed wit^ 

* Tmvels Id Palestine, vol. 11. p. 104. 
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the oleander and plane-tree, the wild olive and almond, and 
many flowering-shrubs of great variety and elegance. The 
stream is about thirty feet broad, deeper than the Jordan, 
and nearly as rapid, rushing downwards over a rocky chan- 
nel. On the northern side begins the kingdom of Bashan, 
celebrated for its oaks, its cattle, and the bodily strength of 
its inhabitants. The opposite plate exhibits a.view of the 
Jabbok, and of the bold Alpine range which fenced the ter- 
ritory of one of the most formidable enemies oflsrael ; veri- 
fying in its fullest extent the description of Moses, who 
says, ** The border of the children of Ammon was strong."* 

The curious reader will find in the Travels of Mr. Buck- 
ingham some ingenious reasoning emplc^ed by him to fix 
the locality of Bozor, Ramoth, Jabesh, and other towns 
situated in Gilead, and which were rendered important by 
the various events recorded in the sacred volume. 

About six miles from Djerash towards the north stands 
the village of Souf, on the brow of a lofty hill, and flanked 
by a deep ravine. It retains several marks of having been 
the site of some more ancient and considerable town, pre- 
senting large blocks of stone with mouldings and sculpture 
wrought into the modem buildings. In the neighbourhood 
are seen the walls of an edifice apparently Roman, as also 
the ruins of two small towers which may with equal 
certainty be traced to the age of Saracenic domination. 
Souf can boast of nearly five hundred inhabitants, all rigid 
Mohammedans, and remarkable for a surly and suspicious 
character. 

Leaving this rather inhospitable village, the traveller who 
wishes to visit the remains of Gamala proceeds in a north- 
westerly direction, descending into a fine valley, and again 
rising on a gentle ascent, the whole being profusely and 
beautifiilly wooded with evergreen oaks below, and pines 
npon the ridge of the hill above. ** Mr. Bankes, who had 
seen the whole of England, the greater part of Italy and 
France, and almost every province of Spain and Portugal, 
frequently remarked, that in all his travels he had met with 
nothing equal to it, excepting only in some parts of th« 
latter country, — Entre Minho and Douro, — ^to which alon€ 
he could compare it.'*t 

* Nam. xxl. M. Drat. ti. 37. t BucUngham, vol. U. p. 944. 
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Several hamlets and some obscure indications of ancient 
baildings meet the eye in course of the journey to Om Keis.. 
Before reaching this town, the road emerges into a hilly dis- 
trict, bleak, rocky, and illAniltiTated. The -view is as 
monotonous as that from JerusUem, forming a striking con- 
trast to the rich, verdant, and beautifhl scenery whicn dis- 
tinguishes Bashan and Gilead. 

Gamala, for under that name the ruins of the Roman sta- 
tion are most familiarly known, must have covered a nte 
nearly square ; its greatest lengUi, from east to west, being 
seventeen hundred short paces, and its breadth about one- 
fourth less. "A considerable portion of it seems to have 
stood on the summit of a hill, well fortified all round ; the 
traces of towers and other works of defence being still visible 
even on its steepest parts. The portals of the eastern gate 
remain, from whence a noble street appears to have nm 
through the whole length of the city, lined by a handsome 
colonnade of Ionic and Corinthian pillars. The pavement 
is formed of square blocks of black volcanic stone, and is still 
so perfect, that the ruts of wheel-carriages axe to be seen in 
it, of dilTerent breadths and about an ind^ in depth, as at the 
ruins of Pompeii and Hciculaneum.* 

The first edifice which presents itself on entering the 
eastern gate is a theatre, the scene and firont of which are 
entirely destroyed, but the benches are preserved. Still 
farther on are appearances of an Ionic temple, the colon- 
nade of the street being continued ; and about half-way 
along is a range of Corinthian pillars on pedestals, marking 
the position or some grand edifice. Not a column, indeec^ 
continues erect, but the plan can be distinctly traced. This 
supposed temple must luive been a hundred paces in depth 
from north to south; and its fa9ade, whicl^ fironted the 
street and came in a line with the grand colonnade ahready 
mentioned, cannot have been less than a hundred and 
eighty feet in breadth. The chief peculiarity of this struc- 
ture, however, consists in its having been built on a range 
of fine arches, so that its foundations were higher than the 
general level of the town ; and hence, as the pedestals of the 
columns were elevated considerably above the street, it must 
have presented a very striking object. 

* TraveU in Palestine, p. SS9 
T 
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Hmto aro the remams of numerous other edifices, theatres, 
and temples, but they are all too mdistinct to enable even a 
profeesional eye to pronounce with confidence on their plan 
and particular purpose. The prevalent orders of architec- 
ture are Ionic and Corinthian, though some few capitals 
decidedly Doric are discovered among the ruins. The 
stone generally used throughout the city is that of the 
neighbouring mountains, — a species of gray rock approach- 
ing to a carbonate of lime ; but the shafts of some of the 
pillars are formed of a black substance, supposed to have a 
▼olcfoiic origin, and most commonly preferred for the inter- 
nal decorations of funereal vaults and sarcophagi.* 

As the ruins here described are not immediately on the 
position usually assigned to Gamala on the maps, and as Dr. 
Seetzen, the only person besides Mr. Buckingham who has 
published any account of them, thinks that they are those 
of Gadara, the latter enters into a lengthened discus^on in 
support of his own views, calling in the authority of several 
ancient writers to establish' his position. The reader will 
fixid that much of the ambiguity which prevails on this point 
arises from the fact of there being in different parts of 
Canaan several towns of the same name. For example, 
there was unquestionably a place called Gadara on the 
eastern shore of the Lake of Tiberias ; while, from the 
testimony of Josephus, it is equally certain that the same 
appellation was given to the capital of Perea, In the New 
Testament, the country of the Gadarenes is described as 
being on the other side of the sea, over-against Galilee, — 
a notice which removes all- doubt from the opinion of those 
who maintain the existence of a town or village, named 
Gadara, situated to the northward of the site generally 
claimed for Gamala, and nearer the body of the lake. 

Mr. Buckingham tells us, that the account given in the 
ffospel of the habitation of the demoniac, out of whom 
the legion of devils was cast, struck him very forcibly 
while wandering among savage mountains and surrounded 
by tombs, still used as nouses by individuals and even by 
whole fiunilies. A finer occasion for expressing the pas- 
sions of madness in all their violence, contrasted with the 
serene virtue and benevolence of Him who went about con* 

* Baekingliam,vol. U. p. 961. 
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tinually doing good, coaid haidly be chosen for the pencU 
of an artist ; and a faithiiil delineation of the nigged and 
"wild majesty of the mountain scenery on the one hand* 
vrith the still calm of the lake on the other, would give an 
additional charm to the picture.* 

Amid the interesting ruins of Gamala, situated in a bar- 
ren district, alike unfavourable for agriculture) manufiic- 
tures, and commerce, it is impossible not to be surprised at 
the indications of wealth and luxury which most have 
centred within its wails. The opulence cannot but have 
been considerable which erected such splendid temples and 
colonnades, and supported two large theatres ; erecting, at 
the same time, such massive tombs and splendid sarcophagi 
for all classes of the population. Its desolation may be 
traced to the rebellious spirit of the inhabitants, and the 
- sanguinary wars to which it led under successive emperors. 
Vespasian, whose name is so closely associated with the 
history of Palestine for good and for evil, directed against 
it on more than one occasion the fury of the Roman legions, 
and finally levelled its walls, that they might not again be 
defended by such desperate insurgents. At a later period, 
its remote situation withdrew it from the attention of 
Europeans ; and, in truth, its very existence had ceased to 
be remembered, until its ruins were once more visited by 
travellers in the course of the present century. 

Passing along the eastern border of the lake, and ad- 
vancingr towards its northern extremity, the traveller easily 
recognises that desert place where the multitude was fed 
upon the miraculouji loaves and fishes. Here, too, was the 
scene of the remarkable punishment inflicted upon the Gad- 
arenes for their insensibility to Divine instruction, as well, 
perhaps, as for their unhallowed pursuit in feeding animala 
forbidden by the law of Moses. The brink of me water 
presents many steep places where such a catastrophe might 
be easily realized. 

At the upper end of the lake are the remains of Caper^ 
naum, now called Talhevnn, or Tel Hoom, situated about \ 
ten miles from Tiberias, in a north-easterly direction. This i 
village, although at present nothing more than a station of 
Bedouins, appears to have been occupied in former times 

* TravttlB in Pslestuie, vol. IL p. 961. 
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by a settlement of some importance, as the ruins of stately 
buildings are found scattered over a wide space in the 
neighbourhood. The foundations of a magnificent edifice 
can still be traced ; but the structure itself is so much 
dilapidated that it is no longer possible to determine whether 
it was a temple or a palace. The northern end is sizty-fiye 
paces in length, ana, as the eastern wall, seems to have 
extended to the edge of the water, its length could not be 
less than five hundred feet. Within this space are seen 
large blocks of sculptured stone, in friezes, cornices, and 
mouldings. 

The appearance of the Sea of Galilee, as seen from this 
point of view at Capernaum, is very grand. Its greatest 
length runs nearly north and south, from fifteen to eighteen 
miles, while its breadth averages from five to six. The 
barren aspect of the mountains on each side, and the total 
absence of wood, ffive, however, a casi of dulness to the 
picture ; and this is increased even to a feeling of melan- 
choly by the dead calm of its surface, and the silence which 
reigns throughout its whole extent, where not a boat or 
vessel of any kind is- to be found. No fisherman any 
longer plies his laborious craft on the bosom of the lake, 
nor seeks to vary his scanty meal by letting down his net 
for a draught. Mr. Buckingham observed, from the heights 
above, shoals of fish darting throngh the water, and the 
shore in some places covered with storks and diving-birds, 
which repair thither in search of food ; but when, on one 
occasion, he suggested that a supper might be procured for 
his party by exercising a little skill with the rod or net, he 
discovered that the ignorant barbarians whom he addressed 
had not yet taken a lesson from the fowls of the air. 

A circumstance desendng of notice is mentioned by Has- 
selquist, in regard to the tenants of this lake. He thought 
it remarkable that the same kind of fish should be here met 
with as in the Nile,~charmuth, silurus, bsnni, mulsil, and 
spams GaUliBUS. This explains the observations of certain 
travellers, who speak of the Sea of Tiberias as possessing 
fish peculiar to itself; not being acquainted perhaps with 
the produce of the Egyptian river. Josephus was of the 
same opinion ; and yet it is worthy of remark, that in de- 
scribing the fountain of Capernaum his conjectures teed 
to confirm the conclusions of the Swedish naturalist :-^ 
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** Some consider it," says the Jewish historian, ** as a vein 
of the Nile, because it brings forth fishes resembling the 
coracinus of the Alexandrian lake."* 

That Capernaum was a place of some wealth and con* 
sequence in the time of our Saviour may be inferred from 
the expostulation addressed to it, when he upbraided the 
other cities wherein most of his mighty works were 
done : — ** Wo unto thee, Chorazin ! Wo unto thee, Beth- 
saida! And thou, Capernaum, which art exalted onto 
heaven, shalt be brought down to hell." But the history 
of all the towns on the lake of Genesareth has been covered 
with a cloud which it is now impossible to penetrate ; and 
nothing, accordingly, is more difficult than to determine the 
situations occupied, even during the latter period of the 
Roman ascendency, by some of the principal places on 
which the emperors lavished their wealth and taste. Beth- 
saida was converted by Herod from an insignificant village 
into the dignity and grandeur of a city, named Julias, in 
compliment to the daughter of Augustus. At the present 
moment, however, no traces remain to point out the line of 
its walls or the foundations of its palaces. Genesareth 
has in like manner disappeared ; or if there be any relics 
of the town which once gave its name to the inland sea 
whose shore it adorned, they are so indistinct and ambigu- 
ous as not to merit the notice of the traveller. Tarachea 
is represented by the hamlet of Sumuk, and the ruins of 
Chorazin are imagined to meet the eye somewhere on the 
opposite coast; but, upon the whole, the denunciation 
uttered against the unbelieving cities of Galilee has been 
literally fulfilled, as they are now brought down to the 
lowest pitch of obscurity and oblivion.f 

Tiberias is the only plac6 on the Sea of Galilee which 
retains any marks of its ancient importance. It is under- 
stood to cover the ground foraierly occupied by a town of a 
much remoter age, and of which some traces can still be 
distinguished on the beach, a little to the southward of the 

* Joseph. lib. iii. De Bell Jud. Hasselqnist, p. 157. Clarke, iv. p. 997. 

t Travels in Palestine, vol. ii. p. 3W.— " Qu» urbes, quod ipse acnrator 
iis pnedixerat, bodie in minis jacent.**— Cluverins, lib. v. cap. 20. ** Ca- 
pernaum was visited in tbe sixth century by Antoninus the Martyr^ an 
extract fhmi whose Itinerary is preserved by Reland, who speaks of a 
church ere<ned upon the spot where St. Peter's dwelling once stood."— 
Clarke** Travel* vol.iv. p. 911. 

T a 
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present walls. History relates that it was built by Herod 
the Tetrarch, and dedicated to the Emperor Tiberius^ his 
patron, although there prevsdls, at the same time, an obscure 
tradition, that the new city owed its foundation entirely to 
the imperial pleasure, and was named by him who com- 
mandea it to be erected. Josephus notices the additional 
cirearastance, which of itself gives great probability to the 
opinion of its being established on the ruins of an older 
town, that, as many sepulchres were removed in order to 
make room fpr the Roman structures, the Jews could hardly 
be induced to occupy houses which, according to their 
notions, were legally impure. Adrichomius considers Ti- 
berias to be the Ghinneroth of the Hebrews, and says, that 
it was captured by Benhadad, king of Syria, who destroyed 
it, and was in after-ages restored by Herod, who surrounded 
it with walls, and adorned it with magnificent buildings. 
The old Jewish city, whatever was its name, probably owed 
its existence to the £une of its hot baths, — an origin to which 
many temples, and even the cities belonging to them, may 
be traced. 

The present town of Tabaria, as it is now called, is in 
the form of an irregular crescent, and is enclosed towards 
the land by a wall flanked with circular towers. It lies 
nearly north and south along the edge of the lake, and has 
its eastern front so close to the water, on the brink of which 
it stands, that some of the houses are washed by the sea. 
The Whole does not i^pear more than a mile in circuit, and 
cannot, from the manner in which they are placed, contain 
above 600 separate dwellings. There are two gates visible 
from vnthout, one near the southern and the other in the 
western wall ; there are appearances also of the town bavins 
been surrounded by a ditch, but this is now filled up an9 
used for gardens. 

The interior presents but few subjects of interest, among 
which are a mosque with a dome and minaret, sind two 
Jewish synagogues. There is a Christian place of worship 
called the House of Peter, which is thought by some to be 
the oldest building used for that purpose m any part of Pal- 
estine. It is a vaulted room, Uiirty feet long by fifteen 
broad, and perhaps fifteen in height, standing nearly east 
and west, with its door of entrance at the western front, and 
its altar immediatebr opposite in a shallow recess. Over 
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the door is one small window, and on each side four others, 
all arched and open. The structure is of a very ordinary 
kind, both in workmanship and material; the pavement 
within is similar to that used for streets in this country ; 
and the walls are entirely devoid of sculpture or any other 
architectural ornament. But it derives no small interest 
from ihe popular belief that it is the very hoiise which Peter 
inhabited at the time of his being called from his boat to 
follow the Messias. It is manifest, notwithstanding, that 
it must have been originally constructed for a place of di- 
vine worship, and probably at a period much later than the 
days of the apostle whose name it bears, although there is 
no good ground for questioning the tradition which places 
it on the very spot long venerated as the site of his more 
humble habitation. Here too it was, say the dwellers in 
Tiberias, that he pushed off his boat into the lake when 
about to have his faith rewarded by the miraculous draught 
of fishes.* 

Besides the public buildings already specified are the 
house of the aga, on the rising ground near the northern /^ 
quarter of the tovna, a small bazaar, and two or three coffee- ; 
sheds ; the ordinary dwellings of the inhabitants are such { 
as are commonly seen in eastern villages, but are marked \ 
by a peculiarity which Mr. Buckingham witnessed there for 
the first time. On the terrace of almost every house stands 
a small square enclosure of reeds, loosely covered with 
leaves ; to which, he learned, heads of families are wont to 
resort during the summer months, when, from the low situa- 
tion of the town and the absence of cooling breezes, the 
heat of the nights is literally intolerable.! 

* Buckingham, vol. ii. p. 366. 

t " Within two hours and a half of Tiherias, we looked down on a fine 
cultivated plain, quite bare of trees : beyond which, at a much lower 
level, lay the narrow Valley of the Jordan. This plain was pastured 
over by horses fhmi the town, for the keepers of which white tents were 
scattered about in all directions. We now came in sight of the 8ea of 
Galilee : we only saw the northern half, and its size disappointed us ; 
but the dark blue still water, the green hills around covered with bushes, 
and the high snowy ridge of Djibbel el Bbeik made a very delightfhl 
landscape. Tiberias, with its high-feudal citadel, its walls and towers, 
now forms a remarkable feature in the view ; and the steep hills, which 
descend at once to the lake on the east, attract attention from their 
strangely-channelled sides, diversified with dark green bushes and white 
chalky soil. The lake at the town may be six or eight miles broad. We 
could see no stream formed by the Jordan through it. Before it was 
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/ According to the opinion of the best informed among the 
inhabitants, the population of Tiberias (or Tabareeah, as 
they pronounce it) does not exceed two thousand. Of these 
about one-half are Jews, many of whom are from Europe, 
particularly from Germany, Russia, and Poland ; the rest 
are MohammedanSj with the exception of twenty or thirty 
Christian femilies who profess the tenets of the Latin 
church. * 

The warm baths, which have given celebrity to that 
neighbourhood, are still found at the distance of between 
two and three miles southward from the town. The build- 
ing erected on the spring is small and mean, and altogether 
the work of the present rulers of Palestine. The bath itself 
is a square room of eighteen or twenty feet, covered with a 
low dome, and having seats or benches on each side. The 
cistern for containing the hot water is in the centre of this 
room, and sunk below the pavement. It is a square of eight 
or nine feet only, and the spring rises to supply it through 
a small head of some animad ; but this is so badQy executed 
that it is difficult to know for what it was intended. Mr. 
Buckingham states, that his thermometer, when immersed 
in the water, instantly rose to 130^, which was the utmost 
limit of the instrument. He is satisfied, however, that the 
heat was much greater, because it was painful to the hand 
as it issued from the spout, and could only be borne by those 
who had bathed in the cistern.* 

Tiberias makes a conspicuous figure in the Jewish annals, 
and was the scene of some of the most remarkable events 
which are recorded by Josephus. After the downfall of Je- 
rusalem, it continued until the fifth century to be the resi- 
dence of Jewbh patriarchs, rabbis, and learned men. A 
university was established within its boundaries ; and as 
the patriarchate was allowed to be hereditary, the remnant 

dark we had a very fine view of the lake ; at the southern purt it is nar- 
row, and the sides bold. The sun threw a deep shade on this side and 
on the water, while it marked the hills and valleys on the opposite side 
with strong light and shade. The northern part is mnch wider and 
tamer : but the hills are still high and green, and the lofty snowy moun- 
tain of Djibbel el Sheik rising over them gives great dignity to the land* 
Bcap& Ttiis mountain was very striking late in the evening, as retain- 
ing the sun's rays after every tiling around us was in darkness. In ail 
respects it is the greatest ornament of the lake, and I am surprised that 
travellers have not mentioned it more.'^—ilTtonymou* JoumeU. 
* Buckingham, vol. ii. p. 30& 
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of the Hebrew people enjoyed a certain degree of weight 
and consequence during the greater part of four centuiies. 
In the sixth age, if we may coniide in the accuracy of Pro- 
copius, the Emperor Justinian rebuilt the walls ; but in the 
following century, the seventh of the Christian era, the city 
was taken by the Saracens, under Calif Omar, who stripped 
it of its privileges, and demolished some of its finest edi- 
fices. It must not be concealed, however,' that in the Itine- 
rary of Willibald, who performed his journey into the Holy 
Land towards the close of the eighth centuiy, mention is 
made of many churches and synagogues which the con- 
querors had either not destroyed or allowed to be repaired.* 

From Tiberias to Nazareth the traveller has to encounter 
an almost uninterrupted ascent. The village of Caber Sabet 
first attracts his attention by its architectural remains, indi- 
cating the existence of an ancient building, which must^ 
have had marble columns and a magnificent portico. He* 
soon afterward reaches Soak el Khan, — a place chiefly cele- 
brated for a weekly market, where every description of com- 
modity in use among the people is collected for sale. It 
also presents the ruins of a Saracenic fort of a square shape, 
with circular towers at the angles and in the centre of each 
wall. 

In pursuing this route we have Mount Tor, or Tabor, on 
the left-hand, rising in solitary majesty from the Plain of 
Esdraelon. Its appearance has been described by some 
authors as that of a half-sphere, while to others it suggests 
the idea of a cone with its point struck off. According to 
Mr. Maundrell, the height is such as to require the labour of 
an hour to reach the summit ; where is seen a level area 
of an oval figure, extending about two furlongs in length 
and one in breadth. It is enclosed with trees on all sides 
except the south, and is most fertile and delicious. Having 
been anciently surrounded with walls and trenches, there 

* Dr. Clarke relates, that " the French, during the time their army re- 
mained under Bonaparte in the Holy Land, constructed two very large 
ovens in the earth at Tiberias. Two years had elapsed at the time of 
our arrival since they had set fire to their granary ; and it was considered 
as a miracle by the inhabitants that the combustion was not yet extin- 
guished. We visited the place, and perceived, that whenever the ashes 
of the burnt corn were stirred, by thrusting a stick among them, sparks 
were even seen glowing throughout the hrap; and a piece of wood left 
there became charred." 
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are remains of considerable fortifications at the present ^7/ 
Burckhardt says, a thick wall, constracted of large stones^ 
may be traced quite round the summit, close to the edge of 
the predipice ; on several parts of which are relics of bas- 
tions. The area too is overspread with the ruins of private 
dwellings, built of stone with great solidity. 

Pococke assures us that it is one of the finest hills he 
ever beheld, being a rich soil that produces excellent herb- 
age, and most beautifully adorned with grovies and clumps 
of trees. The height he calculates to be about two milesy 
making allowance for the winding ascent ; but he adds, that 
others have imagined the same path to be not less than four 
miles. Hasselquist conjectures that it is a league to the 
top, the whole of which may be accomplished without dis- 
mounting, — a statement amply confirmed by the experience 
of Van Egmont and Heyman. These travellers relate that 
**this mountain, though somewhat rugged and difficult, we 
ascended oil horseback, making several circuits round it, 
which took up about three-quarters of an hour. It is one 
of the highest in the whole country, being thirty stadia, or 
about four English miles. And it is the most beautiful we 
ever saw with regard to verdure, being everywhere decorated 
with small oak-trees, and the ground universally enamelled 
with a variety of plants and flowers. There are great 
numbers of red partridges, and some wild boars ; and we 
were so fortunate as to see the Arabs hunting them. We 
left, but not without reluctance, this delight^ place, and 
found at the bottom of it a mean village, called Deboura, or 
Tabour, — a name said to be derived from the celebrated De- 
borah mentioned in the book of Judges." 

But this mountain derives the largest share of its celebrity 
from the opinion entertained among Christians sinoe the 
days of Jerome, that it was the scene of a memorable event 
in the history of our Lord. On the eastern part of the hill 
are the remains of a strong castle ; and within the pre- 
cincts of it is the grotto in which are three altars in memory 
of the three tabernacles that St. Peter proposed to build, 
and where the Latin friars always peribrm mass on the 
anniversary of the Transfiguration. It is said there vras 
a magnificent church built here by Helena, which was a 
cathedral when this town was made a bishop's see. On the 
side of the hill they show a church in a grot, where they 
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say Christ charged his disciples not to tell what things they 
had seen till he should be glorified. 

It is very doubtful, however, whether this tradition be 
well founded, or whether it has not, as Mr. Manndrell and 
other writers suspect, originated in. the misinterpretation 
of a very common Greek phrase. Our Saviour is said to 
have taken with him Peter, James, and John, and brought 
them into a high mountain " apart ;'* from which it has been 
rather hastily inferred that tne description must apply to 
Tabor, the only insulated and solitary hill in the neighbour- 
hood. We may remark, with the traveller just named, that 
the conclusion may possibly be true, but that the argument 
used to prove it seems incompetent; because the term 
^' apart" most likely relates to the withdrawing and retire- 
ment of the persons here spoken of, and not to the situation 
of the mountain, hi fact, it means nothing more than that 
dur Lord and his three disciples betook themselves to a 
private place for the purpose of devotion. 

The view from Mount Tabor is extolled by every travel- 
ler. '< It is impossible," says Maundrell, ** for man's eyes 
to behold a higher gratification of this nature." On the 
north-west you discern in the distance the noble expanse 
of the Mediterranean, while all around you see the spadons 
and beautifiil plains of Esdraelon and Galilee. Turning a 
little southward, you have in view the high mountains of 
Gilboa, so fatal to Saul and his sons. Due east you dis- j 
cover the Sea of Tiberias, distant about one day's journey. ' 
A few points to the north appears the Mount of Beatitudes, 
the place where Christ delivered his sermon to his disciples 
and the multitude. Not far from this little hill is the city 
of Saphet, or Szafiad, standing^upon elevated and very con- 
spicuous ground. Still farther, m the same direction, is 
seen a lofty peak covered with snow, a part of the chain of 
Anti-Iabanus. To the south-west is Carmel, and in the 
south the hills of Samaria.* 

* The following extract fhnii the unpublished joamal already so often 
referred to will amiuw the reader :— *< We arrived at the foot of Mount 
Tabor. It ia, in its general outline, a round, regular-shaped hill, but is 
rocky and rough enough when it is to be ascended. It has many trees, 
mostly Valonia oaks. It stands on the east of the great Plain of EsdraSloii, 
up a recess farmed by Mount Hemum on the one side, and the hills towards 
Nasareth on the other. Its height from the plain I should guess at 1000 feel. 
We ascended the greater part of the way on mules. Ghn the top of ths 
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The plain annind, the most fertile pait of the Land oi 
Canaan, being one vast meadow covered with the richest 
pasture, is the inheritance where the tribe of Issachar 
*< rejoiced in their tents." Here it was that Barak,. descend- 
ing with his ten thousand men from Tabor, discomfited 
Sisera and all his chariots. In the same neighbourhood 
Josiah, king of Judah, fought in disguise against Necho, 
king o( Egypt, and fell by the arrows of his antagonist, 
deeply lamented-. The great mourning in Jerusalem, fore- 
told by Zechariah, is said to be as the lamentations in the 
Plain of Esdraelon, as the mourning of Hadadrimmon in 
the Yalley of Megiddon. Vespasian renewed his army m 
the same great plain. It has been a chosen place for en- 
campments in every contest carried on in this countiy, from 

. the days of Nebuchadnezzar, king of the Assyrians, down 
to the disastrous invasion of Napoleon Bonaparte. Jews, 
Gentiles, Saracens, Egyptians, Persiana, Druses, Turks, 
Arabs, Christian CrusMers, and Antichristian Frenchmen, 
— ^warriors out of every nation under heaven, — ^have pitched 
their tents upon the Plain of Esdraelon, and have beheld 
their various banners wet with the dews of Tabor and of 
Hermon. And shall we not add that here too is to be fought 

j the great battle of Armageddon, so well known to all inter- 
preters of prophecy, which is expected to change the aspect 
of the eastern world 1 When the French invited Syria in 
1799, General Kleber was attacked near a village called 
Fouleh, in the Great Plain, by an army of 25,000 TnriLs. 
At the head of twelve or fifteen hundred men, whom he 
formed into a square, he continued fighting from sunrise till 
midday, when he had expended all his ammunition. Bona- 
parte, at length, informed of his perilous situation, advanced 
to his siqiport with six himdred soldiers ; at the sight of 
whom the enemy, after having lost several thousands in 
killed and wounded, commenc^ a hurried retreat, in the 
course of which many of them were drowned in the River 
Daboury, at that time, like another Kishon, overflowing its 

bill is one of tbose large eisterqs, or gnnmries, so often alluded to before. 
TlMHre was one also near Jennin, which we observed in coming in. I 
have since seen them in numerooa other places, which puts an end to 
Ih". ClariBe^ psfsn remains; The whole of the Great Plain is Ailly 
coltiyated, yet we could hardly see a Single village, which adds to the 
peouUarity of its appearance^— one sheet of cnltivatioa without a rack, 
ortieew'* 
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banks. In a woid, the champaign conntiy which itratchea ^ 
north-west from Tabox has been the theatre of real or of ^^ 
mimic warfare in all ages. "We had the pleasure," says 
Doubdan, " to view from the top of that mountain Arabs 
encamped by thousands ; tents and pavilions of all colours, 
green, red, and yellow ; with so great a number of horses 
and camels, that it seemed like a vast army, or a city 
besieged."* 

But we now proceed towards Nazareth, the modem 
Naszera or Nassera, a journey of about two hours from the 
foot of the mountain which we have just examined. It 
seems, says one writer, as if fifteen mountains met to form an 
enclosure for this delightjful spot ; they rise round it like the 
edge of a shell to guard it from intrusion. It is a rich and 
beautiful field in the midst of barren hills. The church 
stands in a cave supposed to be the place where the Blessed 
Virgin received the joyful message of the angel, recorded 
in the first chapter of St. Luke's Gospel. It resembles the 
figure of a cross. That part of it which stands for the 
tree of the cross is fourteen paces long and six broad, and 
runs directly into the grot, having no other arch over it at 
top but that of the natural rock. The transverse part is 
nine paces in length and four in width, and is built athwart 
the mouth of the cave. Just at the section of these divi- 
sions are erected two granite pillars, two feet in diameter, 
and- about three feet distant from each other. They are 
supposed by the faithful to stand on the very places where 
the angel and the Blessed Virgin respectively stood at the 
time of the Annunciation, f 

When Dr. Clarke visited this sanctuary, the fiiars pointed 
out the kitchen and the fireplace of the Virsin Maiy ; and 
as all consecrated places in the Holy Land contain some 
supposed miracle for exhibition, the monks, he informs us, 
have taken care not to be altogetiier deficient in supernatural 
rarities. Accordingly, the mt things they show to stran- 
gers who descend into the cave are two stone pillars in the 
front of it ; one of which, separated from its base, is said 

* Clarice, vol. iv. p. 260. Doubdan, Voyage de laTerre Sainte, p. 507. 
Paris, 1681.— It is remarkable that all the descriptions of the view ftom 
Mount Tabor appear to be borrowed lhn» this seduloos Frendimaii, 
whose work, in point of tim^paphy, is stuToneqiiaUed. 

\ Journey, p. llS. 

U3 
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to sastain iti capital and a part of its shaft miracQlouafy m 
tlie aif . The fact is, that the capital and a piece oi the 
shaft of a pillar of gray granite have been fastened to the 
roof of the grotto ; and " so clumsily is the rest of the 
hocus poeus contrived, that what is shown for the lower 
fragment of the same pillar resting upon the earth is not 
of the same substance, but of Cipolino marble."* 

A variety of stories are circulated about the fracture of 
this miraculous pillar. The more ancient travellers were 
told that it was broken by a pasha in search of hidden 
treasure, who was struck with blindness for his impiety ; 
at present it is said that it separated into two parts, in die 
mumer in which it still appears, when the angel announced 
to Mary the glad tidings with which he was commissioned. 
Maundrell was not less observant than the author just 
quoted, although he does not so openly expose the decep- 
tion. " It touches the roof above, and is probably hanged 
npon that ; unless you had rather take the fnars' account 
of it, namely, that it is supported by a miracle." 

Pococke has proved that the tradition concerning the 
dwelling-place of the parents of Jesus Christ existed at a 
very early period ; because the church built over it is men- 
tioned by writers of the seventh century. Nor is there in 
the circumstance that their abode was fixed in a grotto or 
natural cave, any thing repugnant to the notions usually 
entertained either of tfie ancient customs of the countxy or 
of the class of society to which Joseph and his espoused 
wife belonged. But when we are called upon to surrender 
our belief to the legends invented by men whose igno- 
rance is the best apology we can urge for their superstition, 
a certain degree of disgust and indignation is perfecUy 
justifiable. 

In such a case we are disposed to question the good 
effects ascribed by some authors to the pions zeal of the 
Empress Helena, who, althouj^h she did not in fact erect 
(me-half of the buildings ascribed to her munificence, most 
undoubtedly laboured, by her architectural designs, to ob- 
literate every trace of those simple scenes which might 
have been regarded with reasonable veneration in all ages 
of the church. Dr. Clarke, in a fit of spleen with wfich 

*Clarln, VDl.lv. p. 170. 
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ipr« cannot altogether lefuse to sympathixe, remaiks, tlwt 
had the Sea of Tiberias been capable of annihilation by her 
means, it would have beien dried up, paved, covered with 
ehnrches and altars, or converted into n^onasteries and mar- 
kets of indulgences, until eveiy feature of the original had 
disappeared ; and all this by way of rendering it more par* 
ticularly holy.* 

Of the original edifice, said to have been erected by the 
mother of Constantine, some remains may still be observed 
in the form of subverted columns, whicn, with the frag- 
ments of their capitals and bases, lie near the modem boiu- 
ing. The present church and convent are of a company 
tively recent date, at least so far as the outward structure 
and internal decorations are concerned ; the former being 
filled with pictures supplied by the modem school, all m 
which are said to be below mediocrity. 

Besides the antiquities already mentioned having a refer- 
ence to the early histoiy of our Lord, the traveller is con- 
ducted to the ** workshop of Joseph," which is near the 
convent, and was formerly included within its walls. It is 
now a small chapel, perfectly modem, and whitewashed 
like a Turkish sepulchre. After this is shovm the syna^ 
go^e where the Redeemer is said to have read Uie Scrip- 
tures to the Jews ; and also the precipice from which the 
monks aver he leaped down to escape the rage of his towns- 
men, who were ofiended at his application of the sacred 
text. " And all they in the synagogue, when they heard 
these things, were filled with wrath, and rose up, and thrust 
him out of the city, and led him unto the brow of the hill 
whereon their city was built, that tlunr might cast him down 
headlong. But he, passing through the nudst of them, 
went his way."t 

The Mount of Precipitation, as it is now called^ is, ac- 
cording to Mr. Buckingham, about two miles distant tnm 

* VoL iv. p. 174. " Up stain, above the CSiapel of tlie Incanatkiii,'' 
says Dr. Richardaon, " we were shown another grotto, which was called 
the Virgin Mary's Kitchen, and a black smoked place in the coraer which 
was called the Virgin Mary*8 Chimney. I believe none of the cindett, 
flre-irons, or ealinary instruments have been preserved ; these probably 
fled with the Santa Casa, or Holy tiouae, to Loretto ; and oar only as. 
toDishment is, that the house should have taken lli^t and left the chim*. 
Boy and kitchen behind.**— VoL U. p. 44a 

rLakelvflS,S9,S0. 
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NazanUi ; is almost inacceniUe, from the steep and rbcJky 
natura of the road ; and is decidedly not upon the hiU 
where the town could ever have been built. Dr. ClaiiLe, on 
the other hand, maintains that the words of the evangelisit 
are most explicit, and prove the situation of the ancient 
city to have been precisely that which is now occupied by 
the modem town. In a recess there is an altar hewn 
out of the rock, said to be the very spot where Christ 
dined with his disciples. Close by are two large cisterns 
for preserving rain-water, and several portions of bmldings, 
all described as the remains of a religious establishment 
founded by the pious and indefatigatue Helena. Imme- 
diately over tiiis scene, and on the edge of a precipice about 
thirty feet in height, are two flat stones set up on their 
edges. In the centre, and scattered over different parts of 
one of them, are several round marks like the deep imprint 
of fingers on wax ; and it is insisted that these are the im- 
pression of our Saviour's hand when he clung to the stone, 
and thereby escaped being thrown headlong down.* 

One celebrated relic still remains to be noticed, which* 
although it is not alluded to in the New Testament, is 
regularly authenticated by the pope ; who, besides, grants 
a plenary indulgence to every pilgrim visiting the place 
where it is exhibited. This is nothing more than a large 
stone, on which it is affirmed that Chnst did eat with ms 
^sciples both before and after his resurrection from the 
dead. A chapel has been built over it, on the walls of 
which are several copies of a printed certificate, stating the 

Sounds of its claim to veneration. Dr. Clarke transcribed 
is curious document, which we give in a note below, ac- 
companied with a translation for the use of such readers 
as have not formed an acquaintance with the Latin 
tongue.t 

• Travels to Palestine, vol. U. p. 315. 

t ** Traditio continuaest, et nnnqaam interraptaf apud omnes natioDes 
OrientaleSf hancpetram, dictam ATensa Cbristi, illafn ipsam esse sopn 
qaam Ooininus noster Jesaa Christus cnin suis comedit disdpulis ams 
et post saam resurrectionem a mortuis. 

" Et aancu Romana ecclesia Indulokntiam coocessit septem aniKh 
mm et totidera q^uadragenarum, omnibus Christi fidelibus hunc aanotiia 
locam visitantibttA, recitando saltern ibi nnum Pater, et Ave, dunimodo 
■flint in stata gratitB.** 

'Mtis a continued and nnintermpted tradition among all the Eastern 
ehnrclMfl, tliat tbls stone, called the Table of Cbrist is diat very one 
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There is not an object in all Nazareth ao mueh the naoit 
of pilgrims, — Greeks, Catholics, Arabs, and even Tnikp^^ 
fts this stone : the former classes on account of the seven 
years* indulgence granted to those who visit it ; the two 
latter, because they believe some virtue must reside in a 
slab before which all comers are so eager to prostrate 
themselves. 

In a valley near the town is a fountain which bean the 
name of the Virgin, and where the women are seen pass- 
ing to and fro with pitchers on their heads, as in the daja 
of old. It is justly remained, that, if there be a spot 
throughout the Holy Land which was more peiticululy 
honoured by the presence of Mary, we may consider this to 
be the place ; because the situation of a copious spring is 
not liable to change, and because the custom of repairing 
thither to draw water has been continued among the female 
inhabitants of Nazareth from the earliest period of its 
history. 

As another memoriU Of primitive times, we may mention JtJ 

that it is 'Still common in Nazareth to see ''two women 

grinding at the mill ;'* illustrating the remarkable saying of 

OUT Lord in reference to the destruction of Jerusalem. 

The two females, seated on- the ground opposite to each 

other, hold between them two round flat stones, such as are 

seen in Lapland, and which in Scotland are usually called 

querns. In the centre of the upper stone is a cavity ibr 

pouring in the com ; and by the side of this an upright 

wooden handle for movingit. To bedn the operation, one 

of the women with her right hand pushes this handle to her 

companion, who in her timi sends it back to the first, — ^thns 

communicating a rotatory and very rapid motion to the upper ^.^ 

stone ; their left hands being idl the while emj^oyed in 

supplying fresh com, as fast as the bran and flour escape 

from the sides of the machine.* 

It is not without pleasure that the traveller contemplates 
these unaltered tokens of the simple life which prevailed 

upon which onr Lord Jesus Christ ate with bis disciples both before sad 
aner his rcasnnrection from the dead. 

*' And the holy Roman church hath flouted an, iMDUitOBif ci of sevea 
years, and as many lents, to all the faithM in Christ visiting this saered 

Elaee, upon reciting at least one Pater Noster and an Ave, provided ttsy 
e in a stateof grace." 
* Clarke, vol. iv. p. 167. 
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in Palestine at the time when our Saviour abode in tfie 
house of Mary his mother ; and more Mpedaliy, as he 
eannot £sdl to contrast them with the peraicioas mninmery 
which continues to disgrace the more artificial monnmenls 
of Christian antiquity. From the exlrava^anoes charge- 
able npon the priesthood at all the holy pla^ in Canaan, 
there has resulted this most melancholy &ct, that devoat 
but weak meni unable to distinguish betvreen mcHikish firaud 
and simple troth, have considered the whole series of topo- 
en^>hical evidence as one tissue of imposture, and have left 
Se Holy Land worse Christians than when they entered 
iL Credulity and skepticism are ecitremes too oftrai found 
to approximate ; and the man, accordingly, who suddenly 
rdinqnishes the one, is almost sure to ad<^ the other. 

Buickhardt remarks that the chureh of Naxareth, next to 
the one over the Holy Sepulchre, is the finest ui Syria, and 
possesses two tolerably good oigans. Within the waUs of 
the cfmvent are several gardens and a small borying-ground ; 
the building is very strong, and serves occasionally as a 
fortress to i3l the Christians in the town. There are eleven 
Irian on the establishment, the yeariy eiqpenses of which, 
amounting to about 9002., are defirayed by the rent of a few 
houses «ni the produce of a small portion of land, the 
property of the good fiithers. 

Before quitting this interesting place, — the scene where 
our Lord passed the days of his childhood and youth, — ^we 
may observe, that there is a great variation in the accounts 

V given by diflerent travellen as to the number of its InhaMt- 
. ants. Dr. Richardson restricts it to six or seven hundred ; 

Mr. Buckingham raises it to two thousand ; while others 
assert that it does not fiiU short of half as many more. 
There are five hundred Tuks, and the remaendei are Chris- 
tians, — the latter described as a civil and very industrious 
' class of people. 

At about an hour and a half towards the north-east, eitn. 

V ated on the slope of a hill, stands Kefer Kenna, or Cana of 
GUUlee, the vUlage where the Redeemer performed his first 
miracle. ^ Here, in a small church belmiging to the Greek 
c ommunio n, is shown an old stone pot made of the common 
rock of the country, and which is said to be one of the 
original vessehi that contained the water afterward con- 
verted into wine. It is worthy of note, says Dr. Clarke, 
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th^ in walking among the ruins of Cana one sees larse 
massy pots of stone answering to the description given by 
the cvangeUst ; no( presferved nor exhibited as relics, but 
lying about disregarded by the present inhabitants, as anti- 
quities with the original use of which they are altogether 
unacquainted. From their appearance, and the number of 
tlicm, It IS quite evident that the practice of keeping water 
in large stone pots, each holding from eighteen to twenty- 
seven gallons, was once common in the country. 

IJe remams of the house in which the marriage was 
celebrated are likewise pomted out to the traveller, who, at 
the present day, is permitted to examine curiosities with 
greater deliberation than was allowed to honest Doubdan.* 
This pious confessor, whose zeal prompted him to leave 
nothing unexplored, found an old church in the viUage, 
^cnbed as usual to the inexhaustible beneficence of St. 
Helena; but his attention was more pleasantly engaged in 
tracmg the course of the stream which issues from the 
sacred fountain whence the water was drawn for the mar- 
riMre-feast. There is still a limpid spring near the village, 
which affords to the inhabitants their daily supply of a de- 
licious beverage. Pilgrims repair to it moved by feelings 
of piety, or, as Doubdan expresses it, to satisfy at once 
their devotion and their thirst. A few olive-trees being 
near the spot, travellers alight, spread their carpets, an^ 
having filled their pipes, generally smoke tobacco and take 
some coffee ; always preferring repose in these places to 
any accommodations which can be obtained in the village. 
Such has been the custom of the country from time imme- 
morialj extending, not only to the wayfaring man> but also 
to the shepherds on the surrounding hills, and to the com- 
panies of merchantmen whose trade carries them through 
the neighbouring deserts.f 

* " De Ik nous retouroasmes sur nos pas, * Pentr^e da vUlage par odt 
nous avions pass^, poar aller tout la Fontaine oA on alia puiser I'ean qoi 
servit a ce miracle ; roais en allant ees femmes et enflma noos penserent 
accabler de pierres et dlnjures, tant ils sont inhnmiiiqif Ct enemies des 
Clir6stiens."— /^ VoyagejSte. p. 613. 

t Clarke, iv. p. 187. " We were afterward oondacted into the chapel, 
in order to see the relica and aacrod veatmenta there preserved. When 
the poor priest exhibited these, he wept orer them with so much sin* 
oerity, and lamented the indignities to which the holy places were 
•xposed in tei^ so affecting, that all our pilgrims wept also. Sneh 
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As we must now leave the interior of Palestine, and letam 
to the shore of the Mediterranean, we cannot do more at 
this advanced stage of our progress thaai take a distant 
view of the landscape which stretches from the lake of 
Tiberias to the sources of the Jordan. The mountains 
that terminate the prospect are extremely magnificent, some 
of them being covered with perpetual snow. The inter- 
vening country, too, is in many parts uncommonly fine, 
'presenting luxuriant crops, thriving villages, and other 
tokens of security and comfort. The Jordan issues from 
/ Lake Hoole, or Julias, which in its turn is fed by so many 
streams, that it becomes very difficult to determine the true 
fountain of the sacred river. 

The only town of consequence between the ruins of Ca- 
pernaum and the alpine range of Hermon and Djibbei el 
Sheik is Saphet, already mentioned, bising one of the four 
eities consecrated by the religious veneration of the He- 
brews. According to Burckhardt, it stands upon several 
low hills that divide it into quarters, the largest of which is 
occupied by Jews. The whole may contain six hundred 
houses, of which one hundred and fifty belong to the people 
just named, and nearly as many to the Christians. The 
summit o( the principal eminence is crowned with an ancient 
castle, part of which is regarded by the descendants of 
Israel as being contemporary with their earliest kings. 

Saphet is still a sort of university for the education of 
the Jewish rabbis, of whom there are usually twenty or 
thirty resident, collected from different countries of Europe, 
Africa, and Asia. They have no fewer than seven syna- 
gogues. Their attachment to this place arises from various 
motives, and especially from the traditionaiy belief that the 
Messias is to reign *here forty years before he assumes the 
government at Jerusalem. To the north of the hill on 
which the castle stands there are several wells, which, it is 
said, were dug by the patriarch Isaac, and became the 
cause of contention between his herdsmen and those of 
Gerar ; but, says Pococke, they have much mistaken the 
place, the Valley of Gerar being at a great distance on the 

were the tears w^ich formerly excited the sympathy and roused the 
valour of the Crusaders. The sailors of our paity caught the kindling 
zeal, and nothing more was necessary to incite in them a hostUe dispo- 
sition towards everv Saracen they might afterward encounter." 
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«liier tide of Jomsalen. This town, which u only ogmi* 
lioncd in t;he book of Tobit as belonging to the trSlM of 
Napfatali, beoAme famous daring the Cnuaden ; it wns 
occupied also by a detachment of French tioopf during tha 
invasion of the conntry by Bonaparte. 

It is worthy of notice^ that when the celebrated chief 
now named retreated from before Acre, the tyrant Djezzw 
Pasha, to avenge himself on the Franks, inflicted a severe 
panishment on the Jewish and OhristLan inhabitants of 
Si^het. It is said that he had resolved to massacre all tba 
believers in Moses and Jesus Christ who might bie found 
in any part of his dominions, and had actually sent oidevs 
to Nazareth and Jerqaalem to accomplish his barbarous 
design. But Sir Sidney Smith, on being apprised of his 
intention, conveyed to him the assurance, that if a single 
Christian head should fall, he would bombard Acre, uid 
set it on fire. The interposition of the British admiral is 
still remembered with heartfelt gratitude by all the inhabit* y v 

ants, who looked upon him as their deliverer. " His word," ^-J^ 
says Burckhardt, "I have often heard both Turks and ^^^ 
Christians exclaim, was Uke Qod's word,-«-it nevefftiied." 

It is to no purpose that we endeavour to ascertain th« 
position of Dan, the extreme point of the ancient H^iew 
twritory. Its proximity to the Fountains of Jordan naghi 
be supfx>sed to prove a sufficient guide to the geographer 
in his local researches ; but, as has been already mentioined^ 
the rivulets which contribute to form the main stream of 
this celebrated river are so numerous, and apparently so 
equally entitled to the honour of being accounted the priiH 
dpal source, that the precise situation of the temple whert 
Jeroboam set up one of his golden calves is still cpen to 
conjecture. 

The road from Nazareth to Acre proceeds for some tsin« ^ 
over a barren, rocky tract of country, which Hasselquist 
faiforms us is a continu&tidn of a species of territory pecu- 
liar to the same meridian, and stretddng through several 
parallels of latitude. At length the traveller r^u^es "Se* ^ 
phourif or Sepphoris, the Zippor of the Hebrews, and the 
Diocesarea of the Romans, once the chief town and bul* 
waric of Galilee. The remains of its fortifications exhibit 
one of the works of Herod, who, after its destruction by 
Varus, not only rebuilt and fortified it, but made it tht 

X 
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pfineiiM] city of his totnichy. Ite inhaibitaiits ofteB i»> 
irolted against the Eomans, relying on the advantages for 
defence sapplied by its natural position. It is mentioned 
in the Tahnud as the seat of a Jewish university, and was 
lonff famous for the learning of its rabbis. Here- also was 
held one of the five sanhe&ms authorized by the spiritual 
covemors of Palestine; the others being established at 
Jerusalem, Jericho, Gadara, and Amathus. But its chief 
celebrity is connected with the tradition, that it was the 
lesidence of Joachim and Anna, the parents of the Virgin 
Mary. The house of St. Anne, observes Dr. Clarke, is the 
« commencement of that superstitious trumpeiy wliich for 
a l<mg time has constituted the chief object of devotion and 
of pilgrimage in the Holy Land." No sooner was the spot 
discovered where the pious couple had lived than Constan- 
tine issued instructions to biuld upon it a magnificent 
church, the remains of which have been minutely osscribed 
by the enterprising traveller to whom we have just alluded. 
'<We were conducted to the ruins of a stately Gothic 
edifice, which seems to have been one of the finest struo- 
tuies in the Holy Land. Here we entered beneath lofty 
massive arches of stone. The roof of the buildine was of 
&e same materials. The arches are placed at the int^p* 
section of a Greek cross, and originally supported a dome 
or a tower; their appK^iance is highly picturesque, and 
tliey exhibit the grandeur of a noble style of architecture. 
Broken columns of gran'te and marble lie scattered among 
the walls, and these prove how richly it was decorated* 
We measured the capital of a pillar of the order conunonly 
l^illed Tuscan, which we found lying against one of gran- 
ite. The top of this formed a square of three feet. One 
aisle of this building is still entire ; at the eastern extremity 
a small temporary altar had been recently constracted by 
the piety of pilffiuns ; it consbted of loose materials, and 
was of very modem ^te. Some fitagments of the original 
decorations of the church had been gathered from the ruinB 
and laid upon this altar ; and although they had remained, 
open to evenr approach, even the Moslems had respected 

\ Ae^g ^e ofl ferinjfs.*** — ' " - — -- 

The date otIKs building is incidentally menticnied liy 
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fS^fhamau, who lelatM that one JoMpli, a naltre of T8i«- 
tiaMy was authorized by Constantine to erect a numbeT ef 
such edifices in the Holy Land, and that he fulfilled the in- 
tention of Mb 80¥eieign at Tiberias, Capennaum, and Dio- 
cesarea. Reland, upon the authority of Theophanei, 
places its destruction in the year 389 of the Christian era, 
when the town was demolished on account of the seditious 
conduct of its inhabitants. 

It is perhaps worthy of notice, that Dr. Clarke examined 
some pictures whidi had been recently discovered among 
these rains. One appears to represent the interview between 
our Saviour and the two disciples at Emmaus, when in the 
act of making himself known to them by the breaking of 
bread. Anomer exhibits the Yir^^ becuring in swaddfing- 
.cldthes the infant Jesus ; and a third seems to illustrate 
the same subject in circumstances somewhat different. 
They are said to bear a great resemblance to those used in 
the churches of Russia, being executed upon a square piece 
of wood about half an inch in thickness. As they were 
not valued highly by the person into whose .hands they 
had accidentally fallen, the Englishman bestowed a trifle 
on the ignorant Mohammedan, and " took them into saler 
custody."* 

The Yale of Zabulon divides the village just described 
from the ridge of hills which lode down on Acre and the 
shores of the Great Sea. This delightful plain appears \ 
everywhere covered with spontaneous vegetation, fiouris]^ * 
ing in the wildest exuberance. The sceneiy-is described 
by Dr. Clarke as not less beautiful than that of the rich 
valleys upon the south of the Crimea. It reminded him of 
tite ^lest parts of Kent and Surrey. The prick]y*pear» 
which grows to a prodigious size in the Holy Land, sprouts 
luxuriantly among the rocks, displaying its gaudy yellow 
blossoms, and promising abundance of a delicious cooling 
fruit. On either side of the road the ruins of fortified 
places exercise the ingenuity of the antiquarian traveller^ 
who endeavours, tlnrougfa the mist of tradition and the per- 
plexing obscurity of modem names, to identify towns 
which make a figure in Jewish and Roman history. AA 
vsmains of the strong city of Zabulon, called by Josephw 

* Itavsls, vet. tv. p. 146. 



4]» <>«ihr of mm,*' have dim]ip6aMd ; tnd its «««dbDiiabl» 
lieanfty," rivallmg that of Tjra, Sidon, and Beiytus, ii now 
•ooffht for in vain amoog Arab huts and seattend at4»ies. 

The plain, which skirts the Mediteinmean from Jal& to 

Cape Bianoo, presents many inteeesting memorials o£ He* 

fanw antiquity and of European war&re. Eveiy town 

along the coast has been the scene of contention between 

the armies of Christendom and those of Islamism ; whence 

' arises the motive which has determined us to incorporate 

the history of these cities with the narrative of the ezplmts 

whereon their fortunes have chiefly depended. Suffice it 

io mention as we go along, that the vicinity of Acre invitea 

*^ the attention of the naturalist, on account of certain facts 

recorded by Pliny, and* repeated by subsequent historians. 

It is said by this writer, that it was at tlM mouth of the 

river Belus the art of making glass was first discovered. A 

party of sailors, who had occasion to visit the shore in that 

neighbourhood, propj^ up tlie kettle in which they were 

about to cook their provisions with sand and pieces of 

nitre ; when to their surprise they found produceid by the 

action of the fire <m these ingredients, a new substence^ 

which has added inunensely to the comforts of life and to 

t the progress of science. The sand of this remarkable 

/ ttr6am continued for ages to supply, not only the manufac- 

I loQes of Sidon, but all other places, with materials for that 

I beautiful production. Vessels from Italy were employed to 

fsmoTa it &r the fflass-houses of Venice and (Senoa so late 

•a the middle of the seventeenth century. 

Tbere is another circumstance connected with the same 
i^ver, which, in the mythological vnitings of antiquity^ 
makes a still greater figure wan the di^veiy just die- 
seribed. Lucian relates that the Belus, at certain seaaona 
of the year, especially about the feast of Adonis, is of s 
Uoody colour, — a fact which the heathens looked upon as 
proceeding firom a kind of sympaUiy for the death of this 
fiivourite of Venus, who was killed by a wild boar in the 
mountains whence the .stream takes its rise. " Something 
like this,** says MaunihreU, *< we saw actually come to pass ; 
i>r the water was stained to a suiprising redness, and, aa 
we had observed in travelling, had discoloured the sea a. 
great way into a reddish hue, occasioned doubtless by a sort 
•f minium, or red e9rth, washed into, the river by the vio> 
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lence of tlie nin, and not by any ttain from AdonM'i 
blood.'** 

The excellence of Cannel, which here riMi into yiew, 
has in a great measure passed awar; The corse denounced 
by Amos has fallen upon it, — ** The top of Gaimel shall 
wither ;" — ^for it is now chiefly remarkable as a mass of 
barren and desolate rocks. Its sides are indeed graced by 
some native cedars, and even the brambles are still inter- 
mingled with wild vines and olives, denoting its ancient 
ferimty, or more careiiil cultivation ; but there are no longer 
any rich pastures to render it the " habitation of shep> 
herds," or to recall to the fancy the beauty of Cannel and 
of Sharon, and to justify the comparison of it to the glory 
of libanus. It owes to its name and to its promment 
situation on the coast, as a sentinel of the Holy Land, 
all the interest which can now be claimed for the mountain 
on which Etias vindicated the vorship of Jehovah, and 
where thousands of holy Ghiistians have spent their lives 
in meditation and prayer. 

The mo nastery which stands on the summit of the hUl, 
near thtTspot where the prophet offered up his sacrifice, was 
long the principal residence of ^he Carmelite friars. It 
appears never to have been a fine building, and islidw en- 
tirely abandoned. During the csmpaign of the French in 
Syria, it^was made an hospital for their sick, for which it 
was well adapted by its healthy and retired situation. It 
has been nnce ravaged by the Turks, who have stripped 
its shrines and destroyed its roof; though there still re- 
mains, for the solace of devout visitors, a smaU stone altar 
in a grotto dedicated to Saint Elias, over which is a coarse 
paintmg representing the holy man leaning on a wheel* 
with fire and other instruments of sacrifice at his mde.t 

* Journey flrom Aleppe to Jemsslem, p. SBk 
t Bnekliigliini, voL i. p. 161. 
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CHAPTER YIIL 

The Hitter^ 9f PaU^tikte from th^ Ftdl qf JeruMUm tQ 

the PfCMtai Tim* 

Bute of Judea after the Fall of Jerusalem— Revolt under IVaian— BamK* 
ctiab— Adrian repairs Jeruaalem— Schools at Babylon and Tiberiaa-* 
The Attempt of Julian to rebuild the Temple — teTOHloo of Gbosroea 
—Sack of Jervaatem— Sise of Iqlamism— Wars of the C^A— Fitst 
Cruaade — Jerusalem delivered— Policy of Crusades— Victory it Aa- 
calon— Baldwin King— Second CrUsade— Saladin— His Soeeeae al 
Tiberias— He recovers Jera8a]em<-^Tbe Third Gnis«fde--^lehari 
CoBur de Lion^-diege end Oaptura of Acre— Plana of Richard— His 
Return to Europe— Death of Saladin— fourth Crusade— Battle of 
Jaffh— Fifth Crusade— Fall of Constantinople— Sixth Crusade— D»- 
mietta taken— Reverses — Frederleli the Second made Khig of Jemap 
lem— Seventh Crusade— Cbnsttans admitted into the Holy City— In- 
load of Kahsmians- Eighth Crusade under Louis IX.— Re takes 
Damietta— His Losses and Return to Europe— Ninth Cnm^o— Louis 

- tX. and Edward L— I>eath of Loal»--«ucce88es of Edward— Traaxy 
-with Saltaih— Final Discomfiture of the Franks in Palestine^ and 
Loss of Acre — State of Palestine under the Turks— Increased Tole- 
ration — Bonaparte invades Syria — Siege of Acre and Defeat ofFreneh 
—Actual State of the Holy Land— Number, Cradition, and Ghorseter 
ofthe Jewsk 

Tbb dwtmction of Jerusalem, though it put an end to 
the polifcy of tho Hebrew nation aa an independent people, 
did not entirely disperse the remains of their miserable 
tribesi sor denude the Holy Xiand of its proper inhabitants. 
The number of the slain was indeed immense, and the mul- 
titude of oaptives carried away by Titus glutted the slave- 
markiets of the Roman empire ; but it is true, nevertheless, 
that many fair portions of Palestine were uninjured by the 
war, and contianed to enjoy an enviable degree of pros- 
perity under the government of their conqnerors. The 
towns on the coast generally submitted to the legions with- 
out incurring the chance of a battle or the horrors of a 
siege ; while the provinces beyond the Jordan, which formed 
the kingdom of Agrippa, maintained their allegiance to 
Rome throughout the whole period of the insurrection else- 
where so fatal, and especially to the inheritance of Judah 
and of Benjamin. 
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It bw bMdi alreadj MggMted tbat wMm ftltor tlM Hohmq 
^nay wai withdrawn^ many of the Jewiah ftmUtei) duriettaiia 
9M well at foUowen of fhe Moaeical Law, returned to tlieir 
•acred cafntal, and sought a precarious dwelling among its 
ruins. To prevent the rebnilding of the city, Vespasian 
found it necessary to establish on Mount Zion a garrison 
of eight hundred men. The same emperor, it is related^ 
. commanded strict search to be made for all who claimed 
descent from the house of David, in order to eirt off, if poi^ 
flible, all hope of the restoration of that royal race, and mcMV 
•specially of the advent of the Messiah, the confidence in 
whose speedy coming still burned with feverish excitement 
in the heart of every faithful Israelite. A similar jealousy, 
w^hich dictated a similar inquisition, was continued in the 
•ubsequent reign, — a fact strongly illustrative of the spirit 
which prevailed at tbat period among the descendants of 
Abraham, and explanatory also of their successive revolts 
against the Roman poww. 

Under the mild sway of Trajan, tbe Jews in Egypt, Cy- 
prus, and even in Mesopotamia, ^ew to arms, to avenge the 
insults to which they had been subjected, or to realize the 
hopes tbat tbey have never ceased to cherub. After a war 
xemarkable for tbe waste of blood with which it was ae* 
companied, the unhappy insurgents were everywhers sup- 
pressed ; having lost, according to their own confessioDt 
more than half a million of men in tbe field of battle, or 
the sack of towns. The skill and fortune of Adrian, who 
toon afterward occupied tbe imperial throne, were dis- 
played in the island of Cyprus, from which tbe Jews were 
expelled with tremendous slaughter, and pn^3>ited firon 
ever again touching its shores. 

To check the mutinous disposition, or to weaken ths 
iniluence of the vanquished tribes, an edict was promul- 
gated by their Roman masters, forbid(ting cireumcision, tbe 
reading of the Law, and the observance St tiie weekly Sab- 
bath. Still further to defeat their favourite schemes, and 
to blast all hopes of a restoration to civil power in Jerusa- 
lem under their Messiah, it was resolved by the government 
at Rome to repair to a certain extent the city of the Jews» 
and to establish in it a regular colony of Gredcs and Latili4« 
At this crisis appeared tbe notorious Barcocbab, IrboM 
name, denoting the " son of a star»" BMde bin bt inilMitljr ■ 
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huhd hf a large majority of the nation aa that ptedicted 
light which was to arise out of Jacob in the latter days. I 
Recommended by Akiba, one of the moet popular of the 
Rabbimt to the confidence of Israel, this impostor soon saw 
himself at the head of a powerful army ; amounting, say 
the Jewish annalists, to more than two hundred thousand 
men. In the abience of the legions now called to other 
parts of the East, he found little difficulty in taking pos- 
session of Jerusalem ; and before a competent force, under 
the renowned Julius Severus, could arrive in Palestine, the 
fidse Messias had seized fifty of the strongest castles, and a 
great number of open towns. 

The details of the sanguinary campaigns which followed 
are given by the vanquished Jews with more minuteness 
than probability. Severus, who had learned all the arts of 
desultory warfare when employed against the barbarians 
of Britain, used a similar policy on the banks of the Jordan ; 
choosing to cut off the supplies of the enemy, and attack 
their posts with overwhelming numbers, rather than en- 
oounter their furious fanaticism in a general engagement. 
Bither, a strong city, and defended by Barcochab in person, 
was the last to yield to the Romans. At length it was 
taken by storm, at the expense of much human life on either 
side ; but as the leader of the rebellion was among the slain, 
the victors did not consider their success too dearly bought, 
as with the star whose light was extinguished in the car- 
nage of Bither the hope of Israel fell to the earth. Dio 
Cassias relates, that during this war no fewer than 580,000 
leli by the sword, besides those who perished by famine and 
disease. The whole of Jodea was converted into a desert, 
— ^wolves and hyenas howled in the streets of the desolate 
cities, — ^and all the villages were consumed with fire. 

It was after these events that Adrian, to annihilate for 
ever all hopes of the restoration of the Jewish kingdom, 
accomplished his plan of founding a new city on the waste 
places of Jerusalem, to be peopled by a colony of foreigners. 
This tovrii, as we have elsewhere observed, was called ^lia 
CapitoUna ; the former epithet alluding to ^lius, the prae- 
nemen of the emperor, — the latter denoting that it was 
dedicated to Jupiter Capitolinus, the tutelar deity of Rome. 
An edict was issued, interdicting eveiy Jew from entering 
Ike Biew city on pain of death, or even approaching so near 
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H »• to be able to ecmtemphiAe Its towen snd the renenrftle 
heights on which it stood. The more efiectaatiy to keep 
them away, the image of a sow was placed over the gate 
which leads to Bethlehem. But the more peaceful Chris* 
tians, meanwhile, were pennitted to establish themsehres 
withui the walls ; and ilSlia, it is well known, soon became 
the seat of a flourishing church and of a bishopric* 

From this period the history of the Holy Land is less 
connected with the Jews than with the policy of the di& 
ferent goyemments by which their country has been occu- 
pied. More attached to their ancient ftith than when it 
vma established at Jerusalem, we find them, both in the East 
vnd West, labouring with the most indefatigable seal to 
revive its principles and extend its authority. Hence thmr 
i^ebrated schools at Babylon and Tiberias,*-the source of 
all legislation, and the seat of judgment in all cases of 
doubtful opinion. Hence, too, those mixed titles, so l<m|^ 
xecognised in their tribes, the Patriarch of Tiberias and the 
Prince of the Captivity, — appointments which, during a long 
period, constituted a bond of union, partly spiritual and 
partly political, among all the descendants of Jacob. The 
numerous remains of that people, though still excluded from 
the precincts of Jerusalem, were nevertheless permitted to 
form and to maintain considerable establishments both in 
Italy and in the provinces ; to acquire the freedom of Rome ; 
to enjoy municipal honours ; and to obtain, at the same 
time, an exemption frvm the burdensome and expensim 
Offices of society. The moderation or the contempt of the 
Romans gave a legal sanction to the form of ecclesiastical 
police which was mstituted by the vanquished sect. The 
Patriarch ;was empowered to appoint his subordinate minieH 
ters, to exercise a domestic jurisdiction, and to receive 
from his brethren an annual contribution. New synagogues 
were frequently erected in the principal cities of the empire | 
flmd the Sabbaths, the fasts, and the festivals, which were 
either commanded by the Mosaic Law or enjoined by the 
traditions of the Rabbim, were celebrated in the most solemn 
and public manner. They were, in like manner, resteved 
to the privilege of circumcising their children, on the easy 
condition that they should never confer on any foreign pMM* 

* EDstor; s« the Jews, wL ttt. 
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lyte ihe dklingiiUhiikg maik of the Hebrew nee. Siielf 
mntle tTeatment insensibly assuaged the stem temper df 
tne Jews. Awakened from their dream of prophecy and 
conquest, they assumed the behaviour of peaceable and 
industrious subjects. Their hatred of mankind, instead of 
flaming out in acts of blood and violence, evaporated in less 
dangerous gratifications. They embraced every oppor- 
tunity of overreaching the idolaters in trade ; and they pro- 
nounced secret and ambiguous imprecations against the 
haughty kingdom of Edom, the name under which they 
were pleased to denounce the Roman empire.* 

The glories which were shed upon Palestine by the mu- 
Bificent zeal of Gonstantine and his mother have alrea^ 
keen repeatedly mentioned. The splendid buildings which 
vose in every part of the Holy Land announced the triumph 
)f the new faith in the country where it had its origin ; ex- 
iting at once the pride of the Christian, and the jealousy, 
lesentment, and despair of the Jew. The government of 
Constantius was not more favourable to the children of 
Israel ; nor was it till the accession of Julian that they were 
encouraged to look for revenge upon their enemies, if not 
for protection to their despised countrymen. The edict to 
rebuild the Temple on Mount Moriah, and to establish once 
more at Jerusalem the worship enjoined by Moses, called 
forth their utmost exertions in behalf of a prince who at 
least abandoned a rival religion, destined, as they appre- 
hended, to supplant their own more ancient ritual. 

The issue of this attempt to reinstate the ceremonies of 
the Jewish Law in the capital of Palestine is known to 
every reader. The workmen employed in digging the foun- 
dation of the new Temple were terrified by flames of fire 
darting forth from the ground, and accompanied with the 
most fnghtful explosions. No inducement could prevail on 
them to persevere in labours which appeared to excite the 
•nger of Heaven. The enterprise was relinquished, as at 
once hopeless and impious ; and there is no doubt that, 
whatever additions may have been made to the circum- 
ftances by ignorance and a too easy belief, the views of 
Julian were frustrated by the occurrence of some very ex- 
tzaoidinary event, which still finds a place even in Roman 

* DsoUm sod FaU, vol. ii. p. 18ft. 
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huUny. The skeptic may snule when he reads in the yvM 
of a Christian Father, that flakes of fire which assomeduie 
form of a cross settled on the dresses of the artisans and 
cpectators ; that a horseman was seen careering amid the 
flames ; and that, when the affrighted labourers fled to a 
neighbouring church, its doors, listened by some preter- 
natural force within, refused to admit them into the sacred 
building. In such details the imagination is consulted 
more than the reason ; and it cannot be denied that certain 
authors, who wrote long afl^er the reign of Julian, have 
admitted traditionary anecdotes into the narrative of a grave 
event. It is deserving of notice, however, that the mark 
of the cross, said to have been impressed upon the by- 
standers, is not the most incredible of the circumstances 
recorded. Many instances have been known of persons 
touched by the electric fluid, whose bodies exhibited similar 
traces of its operation, — straight lines cutting one anothejr 
at right an^es, — and hence that part of the description 
\vhich appears the least entitled to belief vrill be found to 
be strictly within the limits of nature.* 

The policy of the emperors continued to depress the Jews 
in Palestine, while it granted to them the enjoyment of con- 
siderable privileges in all the other provinces where their 
presence and peculiar views were less hazardous to the 
public peace. During the same period, the Christian church 
possessed the countenance of the civil power, and gradu- 
ally extended its doctrines into Armenia, as well as into the 
more important region of the Lower Mesopotamia. It was 
not till the beginning of tha seventh century that the course 
of events was materially disturbed by an invasion of t])6 
Persians, under Chosroes, who had resolved to humble the 
government of Constantinople, and to check its pretensions 
in the East. The part of the army appointed to serve 
against Palestine was intrusted to Camsia, an experienced 
general, who invited the Jews to join his standard. This 
people, ever ready to aid the cause of revolt, assembled, it 
is said, to the number of 24,000 men, and made prepara- 
tions for an attack on Jerusalem. A sanguinaiy warfare 

* Tha reader who wishes to examine the evidence for the miraeulQiis 
nature of the intermpiion sustained by the agents of Julian will find 
an ample discussion in the pages of Basnage, Lardner, Warbnrton, Oih- 
boD, and of the Author of the Hfaitoiy of tha Jaws. 
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had m0a$Af erm. before the anrrBl of thenr alEes from be^ 
yond the Eaphrates ; and both sidee, aocordinglyy wete ex« 
asperated to the highest degree of faiy, end imjportiiiimif 
Heaven to haeten tho moment of revenge. The Ufarietiaiie 
within the walla maaaacred their enemies in cold blood, while 
the assailants without carried destruction to eveiy point 
which their arms could reach. At length, the advance of 
the Persians secured to the Jews the honr of triumph and 
retaliation, when they fully quenched their thirst for ven- 
geance in the blood of the Nazarenes. The victors are said 
to have sold the miserable captives for money. Bnt the 
lage of the Jews was stronger than their avarice ; for not 
only did they not scruple to sacrifice their treasures in the 
purchase of these devoted bondsmen at a lavish price, but 
they put to death without remorse all whom they bought. 
It was rumoured that no fewer than 90,000 Christians 
perished. Eveiy church was demolished, including that of 
the Holy Sepulchre, — the greatest object of Jewish hatred. 
The stately building of Helena and Constantine was aban- 
doned to the flames, and the devout offerings of three hun- 
dred years were rifled in one sacrilegious day. 

But the arms of Persia did not long support the perse- 
cuting spirit of the Jews. The Emperor HeracUus, who had 
spent some inglorious years on the throne, was alarmed 
into activity by the progress of the enemy, who had threat- 
ened even the walls of Constantinople itself. The disci- 
pline of ancient Rome, which was not yet quite extinct 
among the legionary soldiers, maintained its wonted supe- 
riority^ over the less martial troops of Chosroes, and recor- 
ered m the course of a few campaiois all the provinces that 
the invaders had overrun. Heracfius visited Jerusalem as 
a pilgrim, when the wood of the true cross, which, it was 
rumoured, had been carried away to Persia, was reinstated 
with due solemnity. Several Christian churebes, too, were 
restored to their former magnificence ; and the law of Adrian 
was again put in force, which prohibited the Jews firom 
approaching within three miles of the holy city.* 

Palestine continued to acknowledge tibe power of the 
emperor until the rise of Islamism changed the face of West- 
ern Asia. The armies of the califs, which wrested fiom 

* Histery oT tbe Jews, vol. UL 
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. In sactesn&a the provinces of Arabia, Syria, snd Eeyp|| 
and at length planted the crescent oH tfaie walls of lin^ 
ialem. The victories of Omar in 036 decided the ^ite d 
the vener&ble city, and laid the foundations of a mosqutf on 
the sacred hill where the Temple of Solonlon had stoodft 
This conqueror was assansinated at Jemsalem in 643 ; ttftev 
which, -the establishment oif several califatet in Arabia and! 
Syria, the fall of the Ommiades, and the elevation of the 
Abassides involved Judea in trouble for more than two htm* 
dred years. In 868, Achmet, a Tork, who froni being 20v>* 
emor had made himself sovereign of Egypt, conquered tlMT 
capital of Palestine ; but his son having been defeated by 
the califs of Bagdad, the holy city again returned ulidef 
their dominion in the year 905 of our era. Mohammed 
Ikschid, another Turk, about thirty years after, having in his 
ttim seized the throne of the Pharaohs, carried his arms into 
Palestine, and reduced the capital. The Fatimites, againi 
issuing from the sands of Cyrene, expelled the Ikschiditet 
from £gypt in 968, and conquered several towns in Judea. 
Oitdk, towards the end of the tenth centuqr, made himself 
master of the holy city, whence his children were for a time 
driven out by Mostali^ Calif of Egypt. In 1076, Male* 
schah, the third of the Turkish race> took Jerusalem, and 
ncvaged the whole country. The Oftokides, who, as we 
have just reflated, were dispossessed by Mostah, returned 
thither, and maintained themselves in it against Redouan, 
Prince of Aleppo* They were expelled once more by the 
Fatimites, who were masters of the place when the cm* 
saders first appeared on the confines of Syria. 

Several geneffations passed away, durixig which theBflhim 
of the Holy Land created no interest in Europe, and when 
Christians and Jews, tvho could hattlly obtain the UKMit 
limited toleration fifOm their Mohammedan masters, sou^ 
an asylum among the states of Europe. In the Travels of 
Benjamin of Tudela are to be found some incidental notice* 
which leave no doubt as to the fact that his countrymen^ 
imabie to bear the persecution dirie(!!ted against them, had 
gftdually abandoned the birthplace of the|r fathenh Jefa" 
tai^m, lit the twelfth century, did not cuntam more than twt^ 
Ipiiidred descendants of Abraham, poor, depressed, and 
catenmiated^ while at Tiberias, ther seat olUwniiig and of 

Y 
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ibmr Miwtteipi pairiaicb« the number did not exceed My,— 
tiiie yictims of suspicion and jealousy, not less on the part 
of the Christians than of the Moslem, who had already begun 
to contend with each other for the sepulchre of Christ. 

It has often been observed, that pilgrimage to the holy 
places of Palestine was from a very early period regarded 
M at once a wholesome discipline and an acceptable reve- 
rence on the part of Christian worshippers. The Arabian 
califs were, on various accounts, inclined to favour the re- 
sort of Europeans to these shrines of their faith. They 
saw in it a fruitful source of revenue ; while, as the progeny 
of Abraham, they were not disposed to take offence at the 
▼eneration, lavished upon the prophetic son of David, whose 
tomb the fortune of war had placed in their hands. But 
the Seljukian Turks, those irreclaimable barbarians, who had 
no sympathy with the believers in Christ, laid on them such 
burdens and vexatious restraints as were altogether intole- 
rable. The cries of the unhappy pilgrims had long re- 
sounded throughout all Christendom ; and the indignation 
which was universally felt against the bigoted Mussulmans 
Was inflamed in -no slight degree by the eloquence of Peter 
the Hermit, who had witnessed in foreign lands (he a£Qic- 
tions of his brethren. Yielding to the impulse of the age, 
Pope Urban the Second convoked a general council at Cler- 
mont, in Auvergne, to whom he addressed an oration well 
fitted to confirm the enthusiasm which he found already 
kindled. He encouraged them to attack the enemies of 
Grod, and in that holy warfare to earn the reward of eternal 
life promised to all the faithful servants of the Redeemer ; 
suggesting, that as a mark of their profession as well as 
of their Saviour's love, they should wear red crosses on their 
garments when fighting the battles of Christianity. 

The warlike spirit of the time \yas roused by every motive 
which can touch the heart of man in a rude state of society, 
-r-the love of glory, religion, revenge, and enterprise. Many 
of the most'iUustrious princes of the Christian world took 
up the cross, and were followed by persons of both sexes, 
and of all ages, classes, and professions. A vast army 
poured in from every country, under the most distinguished 
leaders, of whom the principal were, Godfrey, DukQ of Bra- 
bant and Bouillon ; Robert of France, the brother of King 
Philip; and Robert, Duke of Normandy, the son of thtt 
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Itaglhsh monarch. Boh^mond, too, the chisf of the Nmu 
mans of Apulia, and Raymond, Count of Toulouse, led many 
renowned warriors to Syria. 

The tumultuary bands who marched under the standard 
of the Hermit suffered hardships alto^rether unknown to 
modem war. In passing through the countries watered by 
the Danube, and the hilly coilntries which lie between that 
liver and the Mediterranean, more than half their number 
ieil victims to disease, famine, and the rage of the barbarians 
whose lands they infested. But, in spite of these misfor- 
tunes, Bohemond, one of the leaders, laid siege to Antioeh 
in 1097 ; and on the*I5th July, two years after, the ancient 
and holy city of Jerusalem was taken by assault, with a pro- 
digious slaughter of the garrison. Ten thousand Moham- 
medans were slain on the site of the Temple of Solomon ; 
a greater number was thrown from the tops of houses ; and 
a fearful carnage was committed afUr all resistance had 
ceased. 

The siege had lasted two months with various suceeas^ 
and a considerable loss of life on either side ; and henoe 
arose the savage ferocity which disgraced, on the part of 
the victors, the last scene of this miserable tragedy. The 
assailants having endured much from drought, as well as 
from the sword of th%enemy, betook themselves to pious 
exercises in order to avert the anger of Heaven. The sol- 
diers, completely armed, made a holy procession round the 
walls. The clergy, with naked feet, and bearing images of 
the cross, led them in the sacred way. Cries of Deus id 
vidif — God commands it, — rent the air ; and the people 
marched to the melody of hymns and psalms, and not to the 
sound of drums and trumpets. On Mount Olivet and Mount 
ZIon they prayed for assistance in the approaching conflicL 
The Saracens mocked these expressions of religious feeling,' 
by throwing mud upon crucifixes which they raised for the 
purpose ; but these insults had only the effect of producing 
louder shouts of sacred joy from the Christians. The next 
morning every thing was prepared for battle; and there 
was no one who was nqt ready either to die for Christ, or 
restore his city to liberty. The night was spent in watch- 
ing and alarm by both armies. At dawn of day the conflict 
hegan which was to determine the fate of the great European 
expedition, and when noon arrired the issue was still in suft^ 
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pMnn, or seeiiied rather to incline in fiivoor of the Mobam* 
mcikne. The cfixise of the Western World appeand to 
tott9r on the brink of destruction, and the moat valiant 
^mnmg the crusaders allowed themseWes to fear that Heaven 
Jtad deserted its own cause and people.* 

At the moment when all was considered lost, a knigiit 
was seen on Mount Olivet, Waving his glitterinff shield as 
» sign to the soldiers that they should rally and retum to 
|he charge. Godfrey and Eustace cried aloud to the ^imy, 
tii^t St. George was come to their succour. The spirit of 
tfathusiasm instantly revived, fatigue and pain were no 
longer lelt, the princes led their columns to the breach, and 
«ven the women insisted upon sharing the honours of tbo 
UghL In the space of an hour the barbacan was bauken 
down, and Godfrey's tower rested against the inner walL 
£xchaaging the duties of a general far those of a soldier, 
Ibe Duke of Lorraine fought with his bow : *^ The Lovd 
guided his hand, and all his arrows pierced the enemy 
Suroogh and through." Near him were Eustace and Bal^ 
min^ «< Hke two lions beside another lion.'' At three o'clock, 
the hour when the Saviour of the world was crucified, a 
poldier, named Letoldus of Tournay, leaped upon the fortifi- 
4»tio|is ;. his brother, Engelbert, followed, and Godfrey was 

* " Wh«n the liret light hrought news o^ morning, they on nttwh i 
Iwcause they had intercepted a letter tied to the leg of a dove, wherein 
|he Persian emperor promised present suoconrs to the hesieged. Hm 
Xuika cased the outside of their wails with haga of chaff, straw, and 
SDch like pliable matter, which conquered the engines or the Christians 
1>y yielding unto them. As for one sturdy engine, whose fbroe woold 
IKK ba tamed, they brousht two old witches on the walls lo enchant it : 
but the spirit thereof was too strong fbr their spells, so that both of 
$hem were miserably slain in the place. 

" We must not think that the world was at a loss fhr war tools beftan 
llie brood of guns was hatched : it had the battering-ramroe, first found 
|Wt by Epeus at the taking of Troy ; the balista to discharge great stones, 
invented by the Phenicians ; the catapulta, being a sling of migh» 
Strength, whereof the Syrians wei^ authors ; and perchance King ITcaiaa 
llrst made it, for we find him very dexterous and bsppy in devising such 
Iblngs. And although these bear-whelps were bur rude and unrimped 
^t the first, yet art did lick them afterward, and they got more teeth 
and sharper nails by degrees ; so that every age set them fbrth in a new 
edition, corrected and amended. Bnt these and many mure ▼olnminooi 
engines are now virtually epitomized in the cannon. And though scmm 
pay that the finding of guns hath been .the losing of many nwn*s livm, 
yet it will appear that battles now are fought with more expedition, via 
Yletofv standeth not so long a neuter, before she express hsrs^onssi 
pMs pr pttwr,"— ^tt«f** Holy Want, p. 41. 
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the third Christiati'who (stood as a conqueror upon tlie ram- 
parts of Jerusalem. The glorious ensign of the Cross 
' -streamed from the walls, and the whole city was soon at the 
- mer9y of the besiegers; The Mussulmans fought for a 
while) then fled to their temples, and submitted their necks 
to the sword. The victors, in a document which is still 
preserved, boasted, that in the mosque of Omar, whither 
they pursued the fugitives, they rode in the blood of Sara- 
cen^ up to the knees of their horses. ' 

After the slaughter had terminated, and the soldiers had 
soothed their minds by certain acts of devotion, the expe- 
cliem:y of forming a regular government becaQae manifest to 
all parties. Godfrey, a hero whose name cannot be too 
faighly honoured, was chosen by the unanimous suffrages 
of rival warriors to be the first Christian king of Jerusalem. 
Bohemond, the son of Robert Guiscard, reigned at Antioch ; 
Baldwin, the brother of Godfrey, at Edessa ; and the Count 
of Toulouse, at Tripoli. The dominion of the crusaders 
extended from the confines of Egypt to the Euphrates on 
the east, and to the acclivities of Mount Taurus .on the 
north ; and several of their principaUties lasted nearly two 
hundred years. 

Many attempts have been made to defend the policy ahd 
excuse the enormities*f the Christian warriors in their en- 
terprise against the Moslem occupants of the Holy Land. 
These two points ought to be more carefully distinguished 
than they usually are, whether in the pages of friends or ene- 
mies ; for while tiie general expediency of a combination of 
the Christian powtrs may be supported on good grounds, 
the cruelty of some of their measures deserves the severest 
censure. It is remarked by Mr. Mills, that the massacre 
of the Saracens on the capture of the holy city did not pro- 
ceed alone from the inflamed passions of victorious soldieni, 
but from remorseless fanaticism. Benevolence to Turks, 
Jews, infidels, and heretics made no part of Christian ethics 
in those rude times ; and as the Moslem in their consciences 
believed it was the will of Heaven that the religion of their 
prophet should he propagated by the sword, so their antago- 
titsts laboured under the mental delusion that they them- 
selves were the ministers of God's wrath on a disobedient 
lind stiff-necked people. The Latins, on the day after the 
victory, massacred three hundred ment to whom Tancre^ 
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■ad Chtfton d0 Beam had pron^sed protectkni, and 
giyen a standard as a pledge of safety. But every engage* 
ment was broken, in consequence of the resolution that no 
pity should be shown to the Mohammedans, — an exp^ient 
which was justified by the opinion now prevalent amonff 
ih9 invaders, that in conjunction with the Saracens of 
32gypt they might again reduce the city and recover all the 

Cund they had lost. It was for this reason that the in- 
(itants of Jerusalem, armed and unarmed, were dragged 
forth into the public squares, and slain like cattle. Woinen 
with children at the breast, boys, and even giris wen 
slaughtered indiscriminately, and in such numbers that the 
Streets were covered with dead bodies and mangled limbs.' 
No heart melted into compassion or expanded into benevo 
ienca. The stones of the city were ordered to be washed, 
and the melancholy task was performed by some Moslem 
slaves. The Count of Toulouse, whose avarice prevailed 
over his superstition, was loudly condemned for accepting a 
fansom from a few of the devoted prisoners, whom he sent 
in safety to Ascalon. So unrelenting, in short, was the 
passion of revenge among the crusaders, that they set fire to 
ihe synagogues of the Jews, many of whom perished in thd 
flames.* 

Such conduct merits the deepest ^ecration that moralist 
mr statesman may be pleased to pour upon it. We are 
nevertheless convinced that, in the peculiar circumstances 
of the Christian world when Peter the Hennit called its 
l^efs to arms, a united war against the Mohammedan 
ptaten of Syria was dictated by the soundest political wis* 
4om» The subjects of Omar had already conquered an 
establishment in Sicily and Spain, and attempted the suh- 
fugation of France. 'Their views were directed towards 
liniTersal dominion in the West, as well as in the East; 
fiiffy hoped to witness the triumph of the crescent in Europe 
liot less certainly than in Asia, and to be able to impose a 
Inbute Qn the worshippers of Christ, or compel them to re» 

* fmier rsmarks, that "this second massacre was no slip of an ex^ 
fsmporaFy passion, but a studied and premeditated act Besides, ths 
esecntion was merciless upon sucking children whose not speakinff 
qml^e for them ; and on women whose weakness is a shield to deflsaa 
them against a valiant man. To conclude, severity, h(» In the Iborth de^ 
gne, is little better than poison, and becometh cruelty ittelf; and (Ns 
jat sssmetn to hfi pf tli» sapp iuta»tf'*'^^V Wam, p. il. 
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Bnquith thmr creed on the Temotert shores of the Afl&ntie. 
Those, therefore, who perceive in the Crusades nothing hut 
A mob of armed pilgrims running to rescue a tomb in Pales- 
tine must take a very limited view of history. The point 
in question was not merely the recovery of that sacred build- 
ing from the hands of infidels, but rather to decide which 
of the two religions, the Christian or Mohammedan, should 
predominate in the world ; the one hostile to civilization, 
and only favourable to ignorance, despotism, and slavery ; 
the other friendly to improvement, learning, and freedom in 
all ranks and conditions of society. 

It is asserted by Chateaubriand, that whoever reads the 
address of Pope Urban to the council of Clermont must be' 
convinced that the leaders in these military enterprises were 
not actuated by the petty views which have been ascribed 
to them ; but, on the contrary, that they aspired to save 
the Western World from a new inundation of barbarians. 
The spirit of Islamism is conquest and persecution ; the 
gospel, on the contrary, inculcates only toleration and 
peace. The Christians, moreover, had endured for several 
centuries all the oppressions which the fanaticism of the 
Saracens impelled them to exercise. They had merely en- 
deavoured to interest Charlemagne in their favour ; for nei- 
ther the conquest of Spain, the invasion of France, the pil- 
lage of Greece and the Two Sicilies, nor the entire subjugap 
lion of Aftrica, could for nearly six hundred years rouse the 
Christians to arms. If at last the cries of numberless vic- 
tims slaughtered in the East, if the progress of the barba- 
nans, who had already reached the gates of Constantinople, 
awakened Christendom, and impelled it to rise in its own 
defence, who can say that the cause of the Holy Wars was 
unjust 1 Contemplate Greece, if you would know the fate 
of a people subjected to the Mussulman yoke. Would those 
who at this day so loudly exult in the progress of knowledge 
wish to live under a religion that burned the Alexandiian 
lilnrary, which makes a merit of trampling mankind under 
fi>ot, and holding liten^ure and the arts in sovereign con- 
tempt 1 The Crusades, by weakening the Moslem hordes 
in the very centre of Asia, prevented Europe from falling a 
prey to the Turks and Arabp ; Aihey did more, they saved her 
teoBO. revolutions at home, with which she was threatened ; 
iiiiBy suspended intestine wars by which she was ever and 
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anon desolated ; and, finally, they opened an outlet to thaC 
excess of population which sooner or later occasions the 
ruin of nations.* 

The administration of Godfrey was gentle and procper- 
ouB. He gained a decisive victory over the Vizier of 
Egypt, who had encamped on the plains of Ascalon with- 
the view of assisting his Syrian allies to recover Jerusalem 
from the hands of the Christians. According to the spirit 
of the age, he joined to the qualities of a brave soldier the 
profession of an ardent faith and the utmost reverence for 
the authority of the church. He refused a. precious diadem 
offered to him by his companions in arms, declaring that he 
Would never wear a crown of gold in the city where the 
Saviour of the world had worn a crown of thorns.' In the 
same feeling he was disposed to reject the title of king and 
to exercise his office under the name of Defender and 
Baron of the Holy Sepulchre. 

Upon the demise of this distinguished commander, which 
is supposed to have taken place at Jaffa, the government 
devolved upon his brother Baldwin, who sustained its glory 
and interests with a steady hand. A^out the year 11 18, he 
was succeeded on his throne by his nephew, who bore the 
same name, and who, although sometimes unfortunate, did 
not tarnish the honour of his family. Melisandra, his 
eldest daughter, married Foulques of Anjou, and conveyed 
the kingdom of Jerusalem into the hand of her husband, 
who enjoyed it ten or twelve years, when he lost his life 
by a fall from a horse. His son, Baldwin the Third, a 
youth of a rash temper and destitute of experience, assumed 
the sceptre of Jerusalem, which he held twenty yeiirs, — a 
period rendered remarkable by the events of the second 
Crusade, and the rise of various orders of knighthood,—- 
the Hospitallers, Templars, and Cavaliers. 

The news from Palestine, that certain reverses had been 
sustained by the Christians, acted so powerfully on the pious 
spirit of St. Bernard and the troubled conscience of Louis 

* On this interesting subject we refer to the " Itin^raire" or Chateau, 
briand, and his '* G6nie du Christianisme ;" the History of England by 
Sir James MacIiinfo«h," volume first: and to Mills's History of the Cru- 
sades, Tolume first, chapter sixth. We may add Dr. Robertson's " His- 
torlcal Disquisitian coucerniag the Knowledge which the Aocieots bad 
oflndU." 
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the Seventh, the kmir of France, as to suggest a second 
4M>nfederalion among European princes for the security of 
ihe Holy Laitd. Tnis new apostle of a sacred war was, 
on many accounts, greatly superior to Peter the Hermit. 
fie was a man of noble birth ; possessed learning sufficient 
to rival the attainments of Abelard, his contemporary ; and 
could speak with a degree of eloquence to which no orator 
of his age had the boldness to aspire. The French mou- 
jupch, who had assembled around him a powerful and most 
splendid army, was joined by the Emperor of Germany, 
Conrade the Third, whose thousands equalled those of his 
warlike brother, and whose z^ in the cause of Cluristendom 
was not less active. 

But the experience of their predecessors, fifty years before, 
was lost upon these fearless soldiers of the Cross. Without 
jiuitable preparation, they encountered the dangers of a long 
maich through hostile countries and sickly climates, the 
effects of which appeared in the rapid diminution of their 
numbers, in mutusu invectives, and in increasing despair. 
JN'ot more than a tenth part of the Germans reached the 
coast of Syria. The French, who had suffered lesa than 
t])eir allies, were sooner ready to take the field aeainst the 
Saracens; and after proving their arms in a few unim* 
portant skirmishes, they resolved to lay siege to Damascus 
in concert with the battalions of Conrade. But the evil 

Snius of intrigue defeated their designs. After a fruitless 
iplay of a force more than sufficient to have reduced the 
place, the Christian chiefs withdrew from before the ram* ' 
parts of the Syrian capital, and fell back upon Jerusalem 
in sorrow and shame. Conrade soon returned to Europe 
with the shattered remains of his gallant host ; and about 
a year afterward his example was imitated by the French 
king and the greater number of his generals, who were dis- 
gusted with the narrow policy on which the war had beeQ 
conducted. 

Baldwin the Third, dying without male issue, transmitted 
the precarious throne of Jerusalem to his brother Amaury, 
or Almeric ( who, after a reign of eleven yearts^ was suc- 
ceeded by his son, Baldwin the Fourth. The young sove- 
ireign, being incapable of the duties of government, passed 
his minority under the wise counsels of Raymond, Count 
pf Tripo}]^ who endei^youred to sustain the weight of kingly 
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power in the midst of very formidable enemies. ThennuM 
of Noureddin was long terrible to the Christians of Pales- 
tine, who had gradually lost their warlike virtues ; but they 
were now about to encounter a still more able, and much 
more celebrated antagonist, in the person of Saladin, the 
hero of the Crescent, and one of the most distinguished 
leaders of that very romantic age. 

Baldwin had given his sister Sybilla, widow of William, 
sumamed Longue-Ep^e, or the Long-sword, in raarriflge to 
Guy of Lusignaxi. The grandees of the kingdom, dissatis- 
fied with the choice, divided into parties. The king, dying 
in 1184, left for his heir Baldwin the Fifth, the son of Sy- 
billa and William just mentioned, a child not more than 
eight years of age, and who soon afterward sunk under a 
constitutional distemper. His mother caused the crown to 
be conferred on her husband, the ambitious Guy, — ^a mea- 
sure which did not allay the jealousy of the nobles who had 
opposed their union. An alarming dissension prevailed 
among the barons, some of whom refused to take the oath 
of allegiance to the new sovereign, and even offered the 
diadem to Humphrey de Thoron. But the intrigues of 
Sybilla and the terror of Saladin prevented an open rupture, 
while events of a more important nature were about to 
occupy the attention of either party. 

The sultan had received from several of the Christian 
warriors just ground of offence, and failing to obtain 
redress from the feeble government of Jerusalem, he took 
the field in order to chastise with his own hand the more 
guilty of the aggressors. He encamped near the Lake of 
Tiberias, where Guy, listening to counsellors who saw not 
the danger of placing the fortunes of the kingdom on the 
issue of a single battle, resolved to attack him. For a whole 
day the engagement was in suspense, and at night the 
I«atins retired to some rocks in the neighbourhood, hoping 
that they might find a little water to quench their thirst' 
At the approach of dawn the two armies stood for a while 
gazing upon each other, as if conscious that the fate of the 
Moslem and the Christian worlds was in their hands. But 
no sooner did the sun appear than the Crusaders raised their 
war-cry, and the Turks sounded their trumpets and atabals, 
—a mutual challenge to renew the sanguinary conflict. The 
bishops and clergy ran through the ranks cheering the sol- 
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of the charch. A fragment of the trae ctobi, m- 
tnuted to the knights of the Holy Sepulchre, was placed 
on a hillock, around which the broken squadrons repeatedly 
rallied, and recovered strength for the combat wheredn tho 
interests of their faith were suspended. But' the Crescent, 
sappoited by more numerous and stronger hands, triumphed 
on the plain of Tiberias. The Christians were defeated 
with great loss ; the king, the Master oi the Templars, and 
the Marquis of Montferrat were taken prisoners, and the 
piece of holy wood, in which they had put their trust, was 
snatched from the grasp of the Bishop of Acre. 

This victory placed the greater part of Palestine in the 
power of Saladin, who, upon the whole, used his success 
with moderation and clemency. The fugitives from every 
quarter fled to Jerusalem, hoping to escape in that asylum 
the swords and fetters of the Turks. One hundred thou- 
sand persons are said to have been crowded within the 
walls ; but so few were the soldiers, and so feeble was the 
government of the queen, that the lioly city presented no 
serious obstacle to the progress of the Moslem arms. 
Saladin declared his unwillingness to stain with human 
blood a place which even the followers of the Prophet held 
in reverence, as having been sanctified by the presence of 
many inspired individuals. He therefore promised to the 
people, on condition that they would quietly surrender the 
city, a supply of money, and lands in the most fertile pro* 
vinces of Syria. 

This offer was rejected, as implying a sacrilegious con- 
tract to yield into the hands of infidels the sacred spot 
where the Saviour of mankind had died. He therefore 
swore that he would enter their streets syford in hand, and 
retaliate upon them the dreadful carnage which the Franks 
had .committed in the days of Godfrey. Two weeks were 
^ent in almost incessant fighting, during which the advan- 
tage was generally on the side of the assailants. Finding 
resistance vain, the besieged at length appealed to the 
clemenpy of the conqueror. It was stipulated that the 
military and the nobles should be escorted to Tyre, and 
that the inhabitants should become slaves, if not ransomed 
at certain rates fixed by Saladin. Thus, to use the words 
of the historian, "after four days had been consumed by 
the miserable inhaUtanti, in weeping over and embracing 
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the Holy Sepalchre and other sacred placei, thtf Latins Ml 
the city and passed throagh the enemy^s camp. ChilA«if 
of all ages clung rpund their mothers, and the strength of 
the fathers was used in bearing away some little part of 
their household furniture. In solemn procession, the clergy, 
the queen, and her retinue of ladies followed. Saladin 
advanced to meet them, and his heart melted with compaA" 
■ion when he saw them approach in the attitude of mip* 
pliants." The softened warrior uttered some expressioni^ 
of pity ; and the women, encouraged by his tenderness, 
declared, that by pronouncing one word he might remover 
their distress. " Our fortunes and possessions,^ said they, 
*< you may freely enjoy ; but restore to us our fethers, our 
husbands, and our brothers. With these dear objects we 
cannot be entirely miserable. They will take care of os^ 
and that God whom we reverence, and who provides for the 
birds of the air, will not forget our children.'* Saladin vram 
a barbarian in nothing but the name. With the most 
courteous generosity, he released all the prisoners whom the 
women requested, and loaded them with presents. Nor 
was this action, so worthy of a gentle and chivalrous 
knight, the consequence of a merely transient feelinff of 
humanity ; for when he had entered the city of Jerusalenir 
and heard of the tender care with which the military frian, 
of St. John treated their sick countrymen, he allowed ten 
of their order to remain in the hospital till they eouU fully 
complete their work of charity.* 

The Mohammedans, being once more in possession of the 
holy walls, took down the great cross from the Church of 
the Sepulchre, and soiled it with the mire of the streete. 
They also melted the bells which had summoned the Chri»« 
tians to devotion, and at the same time purified the Mosque 
of Omar by a copious sprinkling of rose-water. Ascalon^ 
Laodicea, Gabaia, Sidon, Nazareth, and Bethlehem opened 
their gates to the victorious Saladin, who^ indeed, found ne 
town of consequence able to resist his arms exc^ TVre, 
garrisoned by a body of excellent soldiers under the gallaitt 
Conrade. All the inhabitants took arms, and even tbe 
women shot arrows from the walls, or assisted in strength' 
•ning the fortifications. The Saracens cast immense stone* 

• 

* MiU*s Histery of the Cmsadss, vol. U. p. 4» 
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into the place, and attacked it with all the other meant a 
their power ; but the spirit of freedom triamphed over the 
thirst of revenge, and the conqueror of Tiberias was'finally 
compelled to relinquish the siege. 

The intelligence that Jerusalem had fallen under the do- 
minion of the unbelievers created in all parts of fluiope a 
profound sensation of grief and disappointment. The 
clergy, as on former occasions, preached to all classes the 
duty and honour of assuming the Cross, and even of dying 
in the service of the Redeemer, should the sacrifice of life 
be required at their hands. But the enthusiasm of the 
eleventh century had now very generally passed away. 
Every fiunily had to lament the loss of kindred in the field 
of battle or in the bonds of a hopeless captivity ; and hence, 
the inducements which had crowded the ranks of Godfrey 
and Conrade were at this time listened to both in France 
and England with comparative indifference. 

At lenvth, however, about the year 1190, Philip Augus- 
tiia, the French king, the Emperor Frederick Barbarossa of 
Oermany, and the celebrated Richard Coeur de Lion suc- 
ceeded in raising forces, with the view of wresting once 
more the Holy liand from the thraldom of the Saracens. 
Philip received the staff and scrip at St. Denys, and Richard 
ai Tours. They joined their armies at Vezelay, the gross 
amount of which was computed at one hundred thousand, 
and marched to Lyons in company. There the royal com- 
manders separated^ the. former pursued the road to Genoa, 
^e latter to Marseilles, — the island of Sicily being named 
as the place of their next meeting. 

Among the other fruits of the victory of Tiberias reaped 
by the brave Saladin was the possession of Acre, or Ptole- 
mais, one of the most valuable ports on the coast of Syria. 
The Crusaders, aware that they could not maintain their 

S'ound in the East without a constant communication with 
urope, resolved to recover this city at whatever expense 
of life or treasure ; and with this view they had invested it 
more than twenty-two months before Richard could carry 
his reinforcements into Palestine. -Upon his arrival, an 
unhappy jealousy arose between him and the King of France, 
which divided the Christians into two great parties ; nor was 
it until each had attempted with his separate force to ascend 
the ramparts of Ptolemais, and had even been repulsed wUK 

Z 
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great loss, that they consented to unite their squadroni, and 
act in unison. A reconciliation being effected, it was de- 
termined that the one should . attack the walls, while the 
other guarded the camp from the approaches of Saladin. 
But the town had already suffered so dreadfully from the 
Jength of the siege, now extended to about two years, that 
the garrison were disposed to sue for terms. The sultan 
endeavoured to infuse his own invincible spirit into the 
minds of his people, and to revive for a moment their lan- 
guid courage, by turning their hopes to Egypt, whence suc- 
cour was expected. As no aid appeared, the citizens wrung 
from him permission to capitulate. They were accordingly 
allowed to purchase their safety by consenting to detiver 
the city into the hands of the two kings, tOjSether whh fife 
hundred Christian prisoners who were conmied in it. The 
true cross also was to be restored, with one thousand such 
captives as might be selected by the allies ; it being cove- 
nanted, at the same time, that unless the Mussulmans 
within forty days paid to Richard and Philip the sum of two 
hundred thousand pieces of gold, the inhabitants of Aero 
should be at the mercy of the conquerors. 

It was on the 13th of July, 1191, that Ptolemais was r^ 
covered by the Europeans ; and in the following month, 
Richard (for the King of France had already turned his 
face homewards) gained an importmit victory over Saladin 
at Azotus. The progress of CoBur de Lion being no longei 
disputed, he quickly arrived at Jaffa. That city was now 
without fortifications ; for when the tide of conquest ebbed 
from the Moslem, their commander gave orders to dismantle 
all the fortresses in Palestine. It was his policy to keep 
the invaders constantly in the field, and to exhaust them by 
incessant marching and sudden attacks. Some time was 
accordingly lost in restoring the works of this ancient town, 
— a period which was employed by the enemy in recruiting 
their ranks, and preparing to contest once more the laureli 
gained by the conquerors of Azotus. 

Richard, still full of confidence, declared to the Saracens 
that the only way of averting his wrath was to surrender 
the kingdom of Jerusalem as it existed in the reign of Bald- 
win the Fourth. Saladin did not reject this proposal with 
the disdain which he felt, but made a modification of th^ 
tmnoMf by offering to yield all of Palestine that lay befewMO 
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file river Joidaii and the Mediterranean. The negotiation 
lasted some time without farther concession on either side, 
when at length it became manifest that the enemy were not 
in earnest, ^t merely sought to derive advantage from the 
delay which they had the mgenuity to create. Hence the 
meditated attack on Jerusalem was postponed, and dissen- 
sion began to prevail in the ranks of Plantagenet. The 
winter was passed amid privations of every description, 
which, as they were partly owing to the negligence of the 
^^g9 gft^e rise to numerous desertipns. The mactive sea- 
son of the year was occupied in rebuilding the walls of As- 
calon, — a task in which the proudest nobles and the most 
dignified clergy laboured like the meanest of the people. 
On the return of spring both armies appeared in the field ; 
but as political disturbances in England demanded the 
presence of Richard, he manifested for the first time a greater 
disposition to negotiate than to fight. He made known to 
Saladin that he would be satisfied with the possession of the 
holy city and of the true cross. But the latter replied, that 
Jerusalem was as dear to the Moslem as to the Christian 
world ; and, moreover, that he would never be guilty of con- 
niving at idolatry by permitting the worship of a piece of 
wood. Thwarted by the religious prejudices of his enemies, 
the English commander attempted a dififerent expedient. 
He pTopused a consolidation of the Christian and Moham- 
medan mterests, the establishment of a government at Jeru- 
salem, partly European and partly Asiatic ; and this scheme 
of policy was to be carried into effect by the marriage of 
Saphadin, the brother of the sultan, with the widow of Wil- 
liam, King of Sicily. The Moslem princes would have 
acceded to these terms ; but the union was thought to be so 
fcandalous to religion, that the imans and priests raised a 
storm of clamour against it ; and Richard and Saladin, 
accordingly, though the most powerful and determined men 
of their age, were compelled to submit to popular opinion. 

In the month of May, therefore, Coeur de Lion began his 
marchtowards Jerusalem, with the firm resolution of accom- 
plishing the main object of his armament. The generals 
and soldiers vowed that they would not leave Palestine until 
they should have redeemed the Holy Sepulchre. Every 
thing wore the face of joy when this resolution was an- 
IU>unPed* llymns and thanksgivings gave utterance to tht 
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general exultation. Tenor seized the Mnssnlmans yrho 
were appointed to defend the sacred walls, and even Saladin 
himself gave way to apprehension for their safety. The 
Crusaders arrived at Bethlehem ; and here the stout mind 
of Plantagenet began to vacillate. He avowed his doubfta 
as to the policy of a siege, as his force was not adequate to 
such a measure, and also to the regular maintenance of hbs 
communications with the coast, whence his supplies must 
be derived. He submitted his difficulties to the barons of 
Syria, the Templars, and Hospitallers, declaring his readi- 
ness to abide by their decision, whether it should be to ad- 
vance or to retreat. These' officers received informatkm 
that the Turks had destroyed all the cisterns which were 
within two miles of the city, and they felt that the intole- 
rable beats of summer had begun ; for which reason, it was 
resolved that the attack on Jerusalem should be deferred, 
and that the army, meantime, should proceed to some other 
conquest. 

Saladin, aware of the hesitation which had chilled the 
wonted aidour of his foe, resolved to profit by this turn of 
affairs, so little to be expected under such a leader. He 
advanced by forced marches to Jaffa, with th^ view of re- 
ducing it before Richard could send relief. Attacking it 
with his usual vigour, he succeeded in breaking down one 
of the gates ; and slich of the inhabitants as could not defend 
themselves in the great tower or escape by sea were put to 
the sword. Already were the battering-rams prepared to 
demolish that fortress, when the patriarch and some French 
and English knights agreed to become the prisoners of the 
sultan, fixing, at the same time, a heavy sum for the ransom 
of the citizens, if succour did not arrive during the next 
day. Before the morning, however, the brave Plantagenet 
reached Jaffa ; and so furious was his onset, that the Turks 
immediately deserted the town; while their army, which 
was encamped at a little distance, no sooner saw the stand- 
ard of Richard on the walls, than they retreated some miles 
into the interior. 

But the English chieftain, harassed by unfavourable 
tidings from home, and perplexed by dissensions* in his 
camp, became heartily desirous of peace. Nor was Saladin 
less willing to grant repose to his country, now exhausted by 
protracted wars. The two heroes exchanged expreasicms ca 
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nratttal esteem ; but as Ricliard had often ayowed bis ccntempC 
for tbe vulgar obligation of oaths, they only grasped eaeh 
other's hands in token of fidelity. A truce wa« agreed upon 
for three years and eight months ; the fort of Ascalon was 
dismantled ; but Jaffa and Tyre, vrith the intervening terri* 
tory, were surrendered to the Europeans. It was provided, 
also, that the Christians should be at liberty to perform 
their pilgrimages to Jerusalem, exempted from the taxes 
which the Moslem princes were wont to impose.* 

'Towards tbe end of the year 1192, Richard the Lion- 
hearted withdrew from the no\j Land on his way to Eng* 
land, — a journey beset with many perils and adventures, 
which it IS no part of our task to describe. We are told 
that his valour struck such terror into his enemies, that long 
after his death, when a horse trembled without any visible 
cause, the Saracens were accustomed to say that he had 
seen the ghost of the English prince. In a familiar con- 
versation which Saladin held with the warlike Bishop of 
Salisbury, he expressed his adn^ration of the bravery of his 
rival, but added, that he thought " the skill of the general 
did not equal the valour of the knight." The courteous 
prelate replied to this remark, the justice of which, perhaps, 
he could not question, by assuring the sultan that there 
were not two such warriors in the world as the English and 
the Syrian monarchs. Without entering minutely into the 
comparison of two characters which presented little in com- 
mon, it must be acknowledged, that the courage of Richard 
at the head of his gallant troops prevented many of the evils 
which had been anticipated from the defeat at Tiberias. 
Palestine did not, as was apprehended, become a Moslem 
colony. A portion of the seacoast, too, was preserved for 
the Christians ; while their great enemy was so enfeebled 
by repeated discomfitures, that fresh hostilities coulc} be 
safely commenced whenever Europe should again find it 
expedient to send into the East a renewed host of military 
adventurers. Richard, besides, gained more honour in 
Syria than any of the German emperors or French kings 
who had sought renown in foreign war ; and although 'a 
rigid wisdom might censure his conduct as unprofitable to 

. * MillsVi History of the Grosades, vol. U. p. 129. Midurod, Histdn 
&m Oralsades, tsm. lU. p. IW. 
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htf eountrj, it muet b« admitted that hU actions were ia 
aniaon with the spirit of the times in which he lived, when 
Tslour was held more important than the acquisition of 
wealth, and achievements in the field were esteemed mora 
highly than the most beneficial results of victory. 

Saladin did not lon|r survive the departure of his distin- 
gnished rival. He died in the year 1193; leaving direc- 
tions, that on the day of his funeral a shroud should bo 
borne on the point of a spear, and a herald proclaim in a 
load voice, " Saladin, the conqueror of Asia, out of all the 
fruits of his victories, carries with him onlv this piece of 
linen.'* The soldiers of this distinguished sultan rallied 
round his brother Saphadin, whom they raised to the 
throne. Nor did the new monarch disappoint the expecta- 
tions that were entertained of his wisdom and valour ; for 
by the exertions of military skill, as well as by a sagacious 
policy, he strengthened the government which was com- 
mitted to his hands, and was round, at the expiration of the 
truce, ready to meet the armies of the combined powers of 
Christendom. 

The fourth Crusade was called into existence by the 
active zeal of Pope Celestine the Third, and of Henry the 
Sixth, the German emperor, who was joined by many of 
the subordinate princes of Northern Europe. The term 
of peace fixed by Richard and Saladin had indeed expired ; 
but both Christians and Moslem, exhausted by war And 
famine, were disposed to lengthen the period of repose, and 
at all events to abstain from a renewal of their sanguinaiy 
conflicts. Nevertheless, when the new champions of the 
Cross arrived at Acre, all remonstrances against fresh ag- 
gression were disregarded. Saphadin, who was informed 
of their hostile intentions, anticipated them in the field, 
and before they could advance to Jaffa, he had battered down 
the fortifications, and put thousands of the inhabitants to 
the sword. A general action, it is true, took place soon 
afterward, in which the strength and discipline of the Ger- 
mans secured the victory ; but, when advancing to Jerusaf- 
lem, the conquerors allowed themselves to be turned aside 
in order to reduce the insignificant fortress of Thoron, 
where they met with a repulse so serious as to defeat the 
main object of the campaign. Factious contentions now 
disturbed the councils of the Latins ; vice and inraboidi- 
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SMtion ngod in the camp ; and, to crown their muerie^ 
the Crusaders were informed that the Sultans of Cgypt and 
Syria were concentrating their troops with the view of 
attacking them. Alarmed at this intelligence, the German 
princes deserted their posts in the night, and fled to Tyre ; 
the road to which was soon filled with soldiers and baggage 
in indiscriminate confusion ; the feeble relinquishing their 
|NK>perty, and the cowardly casting away their arms. 

Another battle took place in the neighbourhood of Jaffa, 
which terminated, as before, to the advantage of the Chruh 
tians. But the death of the Emperor Henry, the patron of 
the expedition, again disconcerted their measures. Many 
returned to Europe to assist at the election of his suc- 
cessor ; while the residue of the army, thrown into a fatal 
confidence by their late triumphs, were destroyed by a body 
of Turkish auxiliaries, who surprised them during the revels 
in which they commemorated the virtues and abstinence of 
St. Martin. 

The crown of Palestine meantime, greatly shorn of its 
lustre, had devolved upon Isabella, daughter of Baldwin 
and sister to Sybilla. Her third husband, Henry, Count 
of Champagne, was acknowledged as king ; and upon his 
death she was advised to give her hand to Almeric of Lu* 
signan, the brother of Gu^, who had formerly swayed the 
sceptre. This union being approved by the clergy and 
barons, the marriage was celebrated at Acre, where Almeric 
and Isabella were proclaimed the sovereigns of Cyprus and 
Jerusalem. 

The repeated failure of the Christian armaments im* 
pressed upon the people of Europe a belief, either that the 
real difficulties of the enterprise had been concealed firom 
them, or that the time fixed in the counsels of Providence 
for the deliverance of the Holy Land had not yet arrived. 
In such circumstances, it required the authority of the 
church and the power of eloquence, seconded by the per- 
'fctmance of numerous miracles, to rouse the slumbering 
xeal of those who had money to give or arms to use in the 
service of the Cross. Fulk, the preacher, who equalled 
Peter the Hermit in the ardour of lus address, and Bernard 
m oratorical talents, co-operated with the pope, Innocent 
ihe Third, in convincing the several kingdoms under hu 
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ffnritaal dominion of the necessity of a fifth Gomhineu 
in order to expel the infidels from the sacred inheritance. 

The voice of religion was again listened^ to with pkow 
obedience, and a large force was mustered in France and 
the Low Countries. As, however, the arms of the Cbiw^ 
tian chiefs on this occasion were not employed against tha 
Saracens, but against their own brethren of the Grecian 
empire, the object of our work does not require that wa 
ahould do more than follow their steps to the shores of tha 
Bosphoms. In April, 1204, Constantinople fell into their 
hands, and was subjected to all the horrors and indignity 
which usually punish the resistance of a strong city. The 
remains of the fine arts, which the Eastern Church had 
preserved as consecrated memorials of her triumph oybt 
paganism, were destroyed with peculiar industry by the less 
polished Latins, who were pleased to view with contempt 
the superior taste of their rivals. The estahlishment of the 
Crusaders in the capital of the Lower Empire, where they 
elected a sovereign and formed an administration, was the 
only result of the fifth expedition against the Moslem* 
Their dominion lasted fifty-seven years, at the end of which 
Manuel Paleologus, descendant of Lascaris, and son-in-law 
of the Emperor Alexis, recovered the throne of the Cesars, 
and finally expelled the. usurpers from the city of Con* 
stantine. 

The successes of the French against the Greeks had, 
however, an indirect influence in promoting the welfare of 
the Christians in Palestine. The Mussulmans were 
alarmed, and Saphadin gladly concluded a truce for six 
years. But the country was doomed to be soon deprived 
of the tranquillity afforded by a cessation of arms. Alme- 
ric and his wife being dead, Mary, the daughter of Isabella 
by Conrade of Tyre, was acknowledged Queen of Jerusa- 
lem ; while Hugh de Lusignan, son of Almeric by his first 
wife, was proclaimed King of Cyprus. There was not at 
that time in Palestine any powerfiil nobleman capable of 
^verning the state ; on which account the civil and eccle- 
fiastical potentates resolved that Philip Augustus of France 
should be requested to provide a husband for Mary. Tbs 
French monarch fixed his eyes on John de Brienne whe 
Was esteemed among the knights of Europe as e^oal^jf 
wise iu cmincil and experienced in war* 
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The hopes ii»{iired by this union raised the pzetenBions 
ef the Christian community so high, that they refused to 
prolong the trace which still subsisted between them and 
the enltan. The latter, therefore, marched an army to the 
neighbourhood of Tripoli, and threatened hostitities. The 
yoimff king took the field at the head of a respectable forces 
and displayed his valour in many a fierce encounter ; and 
though he did not succeed in conquering his foes, he saved 
tkis states firom the utter annihilation with which they were 
threatened. He foresaw, however, the approaching ruia 
of the sacred cause ; for he could not fail to observe that» 
while the Saracens were constantly acquiring new advan- 
tages, the Latin barons were embracing every opportunity 
of returning home. He accordingly wrote to the pope, that 
the kingdom of Jerusalem consisted only of two or three 
towns, and that its f&te must already have been determined 
but for the civil wars which had raged among the sons of 
Saiadin. 

His holiness was not deaf to a remonstrance so just and 
important. In a circular letter to the sovereigns of Europe, 
he reminded them that the time was now come when a suc- 
cessful effort might be made to secure possession of Pales- 
tine, and that, while those who should fight faithfully for 
God would obtain a crown of glory, such as refused to serva 
him would be punished everlastingly. He employed, among 
other arguments, a consideration which has since been often 
urged l^ Protestant writers against his own church; 
stating, that ** the Mohammedan heresy, the beast foretold 
by the Spirit, will not live for ever — ^its age is 666." He 
concluded with the assurance, that Jesus Christ would con- 
demn them for gross ingratitude and infidelity, if they 
neglected to march to his succour at a time when he wac in 
danger of being driven from a kingdom he had acquind by 
his own blood. 

The preacher of the next Crusade was Robert de Cour< 
^n, a man inferior in talents and rank to St. Bernard, but 
whose fanaticism was as fervent as that of the Hermit and 
Fulk. He invited all to assume the Cross, and enrolled in 
the sacred militia women, children, the old, the blind, the 
lame, and even the distempered. The multitude of Cru- 
saders, as might be expected, was very great, and the vol- 
untaxy offerings of money were immense. A council wai 
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Md in the church of the Latenn, in which the "Eiummmr 
of Constantinople, the Kings of France, England, Hon- 
garj, Jerasalem, Arragon, and other countries, were iep» 
resented. War against the Saracens was unanimoady 
declared to be the most sacred duty of the Christian world. 
The usual privileges, dispensations, and indulgences wetm 
granted to the pilgrims ; and the pope, besides <Aher ex* 
penses, contributed thirty thousand pounds. 

It was in the year 1216 that the sixth Crusade, consist* 
mg chiefly of Hungarians and the soldiers of Lower Ger- 
many, landed at Acre. The sons of Saphadin were now 
at the head of affairs in Syria, their father having retired 
from the fatigues of royalty ; and, although unprepared to 
eppose so large a host with any prospect of success, they 
mustered what forces they could collect and advanced to 
Naplosa, the modem Nablous. But the insubordination 
pf the invaders made victory more easy than was antici- 
pated. Destitute of provisions, they wandered over the 
country, committing the greatest enormities, and suffering 
from time to time very severe losses from the just indiffna^ 
tion of the inhabitants. At length the sovereign of Hunt 

Eiry, disgusted with the campaign, refused to remain any 
nger in Palestine, — a defection which compelled the King 
of Jerusalem, the Duke of Austria, and the Master of the 
Hospitallers to take up a defensive position on the Plain 
of Cesarea. The knights of the other military orders, the 
Templar and Teutonic, seized upon Mount Carmel, which 
they fortified for the occasion. But their fears were re^ 
tieved in the spring of the following year by the arrival of 
a large body of new and most zealous Crusaders from the 
upper parts of Germany. Nearly three hundred vessels 
sailed from the Rhine, which, after having sustained more 
than the usual casualties of a voyage in the North Sesi 
landed on the shores of Syria those martial bands who had 
assembled in the neighbourhood of the Elbe and the 
Weser. 

For reasons which are not very clearly assigned, but hav* 
ing some reference, it may be conjectured, to the exhausted 
state of the country, the chiefs of the Crusade came to the 
resoliftion of withdrawingtheir troops from Palestine, and 
of carrying the war into Egypt Damietta, not unjustly 
IfBffsaded as the key of that kingdom on the line of 4li| 
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• <SlMtt, WM mode the fint object of attack ; and so ^igoKMi 
trere the approaches of the assailants, that the castle of 
fertiess, which was supposed to command the town, fell 
into their hands. Meantime a reinforcement from Europe 
appeared at the mouth of the Nile. Italy sent forth her 
dEioiceBt soldiers, headed by Pelagius and De Cour9on, as le^ 
ffatee of the pope. The Counts of Nevers and La M arche, the 
Archbishop of Boardeaux, the Bishops of Meauz, Autun^ 
•nd Paris, led the youth of France ; while the English 
troops were conducted by the Earls of Chester^ Arundeli 
«nd Salisbury, men celebrated for their heroism and exp#' 
lienoe in the field. 

The tide of success flowed for some time so strdngly m 
laYoar of the Christians, that the Sitracen leaders were 
desirous to conclude a peace Tery advantageous to their in- 
vaders. When the loss of Damietta appeared inevitabUf, 
the Sultan of Syria^ Khamel, the son of Saphadin, appre- 
hensive that the Crusaders would immediately advance 
against Jerusalem, issued orders to destroy the fortifica- 
tions, to prevent its being held by them as a place of de- 
Ibnce. But in the negotiation which was opened between 
th« contending powers, the Mussulmans consented to re- 
build the walls of the sacred city, to return the portion of 
the true cross, and to liberate all the prisoners in Syria and 
Egypt. Of the whole kingdom of Palestine, they pro- 
posed to ntain only the castles of Karac and Montereale, 
as necessary for the safe passage of pilgrims and merchants 
in Uieir intercourse with Mecca. As an equivalent for 
these important concessions, they required nothing more 
than the instant evacuation of Egypt; and a complete re- 
linquishment of the conquests which had been recently 
made in it by the arms of the Crusaders. 

The Christian chiefs, after a stormy discussion, deter- 
mined to reject the terms offered by the allied sultans, and 
, to prosecute the siege of Damietta. This devoted town, 
having been invested more than a year and a half, was at 
lenffth carried by assault ; but so resolute and persevering 
had been the defence, that of seventy thousand inhabitants, 
who' were shut up by the Crusaders, only three thousauA 
remained to witness their triumph. 

The Saracens, fatigued with the horrors of war, onM 
ftiort propOMd a treaty on terms similw to thoM wMA 
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were offered before the feU of DaiiitettR. Bat the Tietamr 
whose wisdom in council was never equal to their ^»||o«r 
in the field of battle, agam refused to conclude a peace. Th« 
prevailing party recommended an immediate attack upon 
Grand Cairo ; anticipating the reduction of the wh<rfe of 
Egypt, and the final subjection of all the Mohammedan 
states on the shores of the Mediterranean. This vision of 
greatness, however, soon vanished before the real difficulties 
of a campaign on the banks of the Nile. In a few mooibs 
the leaders of the expedition found themselves reduced to 
the necessity of soliciting permission to return into Pales- 
tine ; consenting to purchase safety by giving up all the 
acquisitions they had made since the first day that they 
opened their trenches before Damietta. The banms of 
Syria and the military orders retired to Acre, where they 
held themselves in readiness to sustain an attack from the 
indignant Moslems ; the mass of the volunteers and pil- 

E-iras soon afterward procuring the means of returning into 
urope. 

Frederick the Second of Germany, who had engaged to 
lead a strong force into Syria, was so Ions prevented by 
domestic cares from fulfilling his promise, that he incurred 
the resentment of the pope, who actually pronounced 
against him a sentence of exccmimunication.* The em- 
peror, at length, was induced to marry Yiolante, the daughter 
of John de Brienne, and accept as her dowry the kingdom 
of Jerusalem. In the year 1228 he arrived at Acre, with 
the view of making ffood his pretensions to the sacred dia- 
dem, — an object which he finally attained, not less by Uie 
connivance of the sultan than by the exertions of his miU- 
tary eompanions. The son of Saphadin felt his throne 
rendered insecure by the ambition or treachery of his own 
kindred, and was therefore much inclined to cultivate an 

* A bVLT^ at Paris, instead of reading the ball flrom the polpit in the 
usual form, said to his parishioners, "You know, my fVieads, that I am 
ordered to Eliminate an excommunication against Frederick. I know 
aot the motive. All that I know is, that there has been a quarrel b** 
tween that prince and the ))ope. God alone knows who is right. I a* 
communicate him who has injured the other, and I absolve the suAror." 
The emperor sent a present to the preacher, but the pope and the kia| 
blamed this sally : le mauvais plaisant — the unhappy wit — was obU^ 
to expiate Ms fhult by a canonical penance.— ilfiUtf** History, vciiL 
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• anfeable fMing with no powerful a prince as the eorereign 
of Germany. In pursuance of these views a treaty was 
signed, providing that for ten years the Christians and 
Mussuhnans were to live on a footing of brotherhood ; that 
Jerusalem, Jaffa, Bethlehem, Nazareth, and their depend- 
encies, were to be restored to the former ; that the Holy * 
Sepulchre was Ukewise to be given up to them ; and that 
the people of both religions might offer up their devotions in 
that house of prayer, which the one called the Temple of 
Solomon, and the. other the Mosque of Omar. Thus the 
auJdress or good . fortune of Frederick more effectually pro- 
moted the object of the Holy Wars than the heroic phrensy 
of Richard CoBur de Lion ; many of the disasters conse- 
quent on the battle of Tiberias were wiped away ; and the 
hc^s of Europe for a permanent settlement in Asia ap- 
peared to be realized. 

But the emperor had performed all these services while 
the stain of excommunication was yet unremoved from his 
character. The fidelity of the knights, accordingly, whose 
oaths had a reference to the supremacy of the church, and 
the attachment of the clergy, could not be relied upon 
Hence, when he went to Jerusalem to be crowned, the pa- 
triarch would not discharge his office ; the places of worship 
were closed ; and no religious duties were observed in puh- 
lic during his stay. Frederick repaired to the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre, surrounded by his courtiers, and boldly 
.taking the crown from the altar, placed it on his own head. 
He then issued orders for rebuilding the fortifications of his 
eastern capital ; after which he returned to Acre, whence 
he almost immediately set sail for Europe.* 

* The address of the Pope to the Fourth Council of Lateran, as trans- 
lated by Michaud, is not a little striking :— *' O vous qai passez dans les 
chemins, disait Jerusalem par la bonche du Poiitife, regardez et voyez si 
jamais il y eut une doulenr semblable A la mienne ! Accourez done 
tons, 6 vous qui me cberissez, pour me delivrer de Itocds de mes misc- 
res ! Mol, qui 6tais la re^ne de toiitea les nations, je suis maintenant 
asservie an tribut : moi, qui <^tais remplie de people, je suis rest^e 
preaque seule. Les chemins de Sion sont en deuil, parceque personne no 
viont A mes solemnit^s. Mes ennemis ont ^cras^ ma t£ie ; tous les lienx 
saints sont profluK^s ; le saint sepulchre, si rempli d'eclat, est couvert 
d^opprobre ; on adore le fils de la perdition et de I'enfer, lA od nagueres 
on adorait le ills de Dien. Les cnfants de I'^tranger m'accablent d'out- 
rages, et roontrant la crtNX de Jesus, lis me disent :— * 'Juas mis tout§ 
la cffnficaice dans ten bois vil ; nous vemns si ce Ms te sauvera <w 
jour ae dtm^tr.* ^'^Histknre des CroisadeSf tain, iit p. 391. 

A a 
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Th« peace establiflhed between Frederidc wadiheSmm' 
een rulers was not frithlully oboerred by the latter, softie 
of whom did not consider themseWes as bound by ito rtipn- 
Utions. The safferings endnred by the GShrislnuis of Pal- 
estine accordingly called their brethren in Eimpe onee 
more to arms. A ooandl, held under the anspieeB of the 
pope at Spoleto, decreed that fresh lenes should be sent 
mto Asia so soon as the truce with IQianieU the suHan of 
Damascus, should have expired. Many of the English no- 
bility, inflamed by the love of warlike feme, to<^ the cross, 
and prepared to follow the standard of the Earl of Ches- 
ter, and of Richard, earl of Cornwall, brother to King Heniy 
the Third. 

In this pious movement the lords of England were antici- 
pated by those of France, who, in the year 1239, landed 
m Syria, and prepared to measure lances with the Moslems. 
News of these warlike proceedings having reached the 
nephew of Saladin, he forthwith drove the Christians out 
of Jerusalem, and demolished the Tower of David,^-a 
monument which till that time had been regarded as saiered 
by both parties. The combats which followed, although 
fought with great bravery on the side of the invaders, ter- 
minated generally in favour of the Saracen»; and the 
French accordingly, after losing a great iramber of tiieir 
best warriors, were glad to have recourse to terms of peace. 
The Templan entered into treaty with the Emir of Karac, 
while the Hospitallers, actuated by jealousy or revenge, 
preferred the friendship of the Sultan of Eg3rpt. 

The following year Richard, the earl of Cornwall, arrived 
with his levy, hoping to find his allies in possession of all 
the towns which had been ceded to the Emperor of Ger- 
many, and enjoying security in the exercise of their reli- 
gious rites. His surprise was therefore very great, when 
he discovered that the principal leaders of the French had 
already fled from the plains of Syria ; that the knights of 
the two great orders had sought refuge in negotiation ; and, 
finally, that the conquests of the former Crusaiders wers 
once more limited to a few fortresses and a strip of territory 
mi the ocMist. He mMched in the first instance to Jafia, 
with the view of concentrating the scattered foreev of Eo* 
rope ; but receiving notice, as soaa as he arrived, that the 
Sultan of Egypt, who was then at war with hU bvothefof 
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Damascns, wbs desirous to cnkiTate .friendly lelations, he 
lent a ready ear to the terms proposed. The Mussuknan 
consented to relinquish Jerusalem, Beritus, Nazareth, 
Bethlehem, Mount Tabor, and a large portion of the Holy 
Land, provided the English earl wodd withdraw his troops 
and preserve a strict neutrality. 

The conditions beins ratified by the Egyptian sovereign, 
the Earl of Cornwall had the satisfaction to see the great 
object of the Crusaders once more accomplished. Pales- 
tine affain belonged to the Christians. The Hospitallers 
opened their treasury to rebuild the walls of Jerusalem, 
while the patriarch and cler^ entered the holy city to re- 
consecrnte the churches. For two years the gospel was 
the only religion administered in the sacred capital, and the 
faithful had begun to exult in the permanent subjection of 
their rivals, when a new enemy arose, more fonnidable to 
them than even the Saracens. 

The victories of Zingis Khan had displaced several nar 
tions belonging to the great Tartar fiunily, and among 
others the KaiiBmians, who continued their retreat south* 
ward tilt they reached the confines of Egypt. The sultan, 
who perhaps had repented the liberality of his terms to tho ' 
soldiers of Richard, advised the expatriated barbarians to 
take possession of Palestine. He even sent one of his 
principal officers and a large body of troops to serve as 
their guides ; upon which, JBarbacan, the Karismian gene- 
ral, at the head of twenty thousand cavalry, advancecTinto 
the Holy Land. The garrison of Jerusalem, being quite 
inadequate to its defence, retired, and were followed by 
many of the inhabitants. The invaders entered it without 
opposition, sparing neither life nor property, and respecting 
nothing, whether sacred or profane. At length the Tern- 
plars and Hospitallers, forgetting their mutual animosities, 
united their bands to rescue the country from the grasp of 
such savages. A battle took place, which, after continuing 
two whole dfiys, ended in the total defeat of the Christians ; 
the Orand Masters of St. John and of the Temple being 
among the slain. Only thirty-three individuals of the latter 
order, and sixteen of the former, with three Teutonic cava* 
liers, remained alive, and succeeded in making their w^to 
Acre, the last refuge of the vanquished knights. The Ka« 
fisfloiiuis, with their Egyptian allies, after having ii«ed thf 
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tbrtifications of Ascalon and Tiberias, encamped on the 
■eacoast, laid waste the ■arroundinff territory, and slew or 
carried into bondage every Frank who fell into their bands. 
Nor was it till the year 1247 that the Syrians and Mam- 
louks, insulted by this northern horde, attacked them near 
Damascus, slew Barbacan their chief, and compelled the 
remainder to retrace their steps to the borders of the Cas- 
pian Lake. 

The intelligence did not fail to reach Europe that the 
members of the Church in Palestine had been put to death 
or dispersed by the exiles of Karism. Pope Innocent the 
Fourth suggested the expediency of another Crusade, and 
even summoned all his faithful children to take arms. He 
wrote to Henry the Third, king of England, urging him to 
press on his subjects the necessity of punishing the Karis- 
mians. But the spirit of crusading was more active in 
France than in any other country of the West, and it re- 
vived in all the vigour of its chivalrous piety in the reign 
of Louis the Ninth. Agreeably to the superstition of the 
times, he had vowed, while afflicted by a severe illness, that 
in case of recovery he would travel to the Holy Land. 
The Cross was likewise taken by the three royal brothers, 
the Counts of Artois, Poictiers, and Anjou^ by the Duke of 
Burgundy, the Countess of Flanders and her two sons> 
together with many knights of high degree. 

But it was not till 1249 that the soldiers of Louis were 
mastered, and his ships prepared for sea; the former 
amounting to fifty thousand, while his vessels of all descrip- 
tions exceeded eighteen hundred. They set sail for Egypt ; 
a storm separated the fleet ; but the royal division, in which 
were nearly three thousand knights and their men-at- 
arms, arrived in the neighbourhood of Damietta. On the 
•econd day the king ordered the disembarkation ; he him- 
self leaped into the water ; his warriors followed him to 
the shore ; upon which the Saracens, panic-struck at their 
boldness and determination, made but a slight show of 
defence, and fled into the interior. Although Damietta was 
better prepared for a siege than at that period when it de- 
fied the arms of the Crusaders during eighteen months, yet 
the garrison were pleased to seek safety in the fleetness of 
^eir horses. Louis fixed his residence in the city; a 
Christian goveiament was established ; and the dfirgy, m 
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ihey were wont on each occasions, proceeded to purify the 
mosques. 

Towards the close of the year, after being joined by ja 
body of English volunteers, the French monarch resolveid 
to march to Cairo and attack the sultan in the heart of his 
kingdom. But the floods, of the Nile, and the intersection 
of the country by numerous canals, occasioned a second 
time the loss of a brave army. Famine and disease, too, 
aided the sword of the enemy, till at length the victors of 
Damietta were compelled to sue for a peace which they 
could no longer obtain. A retreat was ordered ; but those 
who attempted to escape by the river were taken prisoners, 
and the fate of such as proceeded by land was equally dis- 
astrous. While they were occupied in constructing a bridge 
over a canal, the Saracens entered the camp and murdered 
the sick. The valiant king, though oppressed with the 
general calamity of disease, sustained boldly the shock of 
the enemy, throwing himself into the midst of them, re- 
solved to perish rather than desert his troops. One of his 
attendants succeeded at length in drawing him from the 
presence of the foe, and conducted him to a village, 'where 
he sunk under his wounds and fatigue into a state of utter 
insensibility. In this miserable condition he was overtaken 
by the Moslems, who announced to him that he was their 
captive. One of his brothers, the gallant Artois, had 
already fallen in battle, but the two others, Anjou and Poic- 
tiers, with all the nobility, fell into the hands of the enemy. 
The sultan did not abuse his victory, nor seek to impose 
upon Louis terms which a sovereign could not grant with- 
out forfeiting his honour. He agreed to accept a sum 
equivalent to five hundred thousand livres for the de- 
liverance of the army, and the town of Damietta as a ran- 
som for the royal person. Peace was to continue ten yenrs 
between the Mussulmans and the Christians; while the 
Franks were to be restored to those privileges in the kingdom 
of Jerusalem which they had enjoyed previous to the recent 
invasion of the^French. The repose which succeeded this 
treaty was interrupted by the murder of the sultan, who 
fell a victim to the jealousy of the Mamlouks ; but after a 
few acts of hostility too insignificant to be recorded, the 
emirs renewed, with a few modifications, the basis of the 
agreement on which the peace was established. Louis 

Aa3 
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himself made » narrow escape iirom the sangainary intri^es 
of those military slaves who had imbrued their hands in 
the blood of their own master. They declared that, as they 
had committed a sin by destroying their sultan, whom, by 
their law, they ought to have guarded as the apple of their 
eye, their religion would be violated if they suffered a 
Christian king to live. But the other chiefs, more honour- 
able than the Mamlouks, disdained to commit a crime under 
any such pretext ; and the French monarch, accordingly, 
was allowed to accompany the poor remains of his army 
to the citadel of Acre. 

It has been remarked that the expedition of St. Loois 
into Egypt resembles in many respects the war carried on 
in that country thirty years before. In both cases the 
Christian armies were encamped near the entrance of the 
Ashmoun canal, beyond which they could not advance ; 
and the surrender of Dumietta in each instance was the 
price of safety. The errors of the Cardinal Pelagius seem 
not to have been recollected by the French king, who, in 
fieust, tfod in his steps with a fatal blindness, and ended by 
paying a still severer penalty. 

A gleam of hope arose in the minds of the Crusadera 
from finding the rulers of Egypt and of Syria engaged in a 
furious war. The Mamlouks even condescended to solicit 
the co-operation of Louis, and agreed to purchase it by 
remitting one-half of the ransom which still remained un- 
paid. They further consented to deliver up Jerusalem 
itself, and idso the youthful captives taken on the banks of 
the Nile, whom they had compelled to embrace the Mussul- 
man faith. But before the Franks could appear in the field, 
the interposition of the calif had restored peace to the 
contending parties, both of whom immediately resumed 
their wonted dislike to the European invaders. 

The infidels, however, at this period did not pursue their 
schemes of conquest with the vigour and ability which dis- 
tinguished the movements of Noureddin, and more espe- 
cially of Saladin, his renowned successerf. They might 
have swept the feeble and exhausted Christiana from the 
shores of Palestine ; but they merely ravaged the country 
round Acre, and then proceeded to Sidon, in the strong 
castle of which Louis and his army had taken refuge. The 
blood and property of the citizens satisfied the burbaiiaui^ 
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^^Aio departed without trying the T&lour of the goldien who 
occupied the garrison. 

The death of Queen Blanche, the mother of the king, 
and regent during his absence, afforded him a good apology 
for leaving the country, of which he had long been tired. 
The patriarch and barons o( the Holy Land offered him 
their humble thanks for the honour he had bestowed upon 
their cause, and for the benefits which he had conferred 
upon themselves individually. Louis, sensible that he had 
gathered no laurels in Palestine, and that the interests of 
the church were even in a more hopeless condition than 
when he landed at Damietta, listened to their address with 
mingled emotions of shame and regret, and forthwith pre- 
pared himself for his voyage homewards.* 

Thus terminated that expedition, of which, says a French 
author, the commencement filled all Christian states with 
joy, and which, in the eniji, plunged all the West into mourn- 
ing. The king arrived at Vincennes on the 5th of Sep- 
tember, 1254, accompanied by a crowd collected from all 
quarters. The more they forgot his reverses, the more 
bitterly he called to mind the fate of his brave companions, 
whom he had left in the inud of Egypt or on the sands of 
Palestine; and the melancholy which he showed in his 
countenance formed a striking contrast to the public con- 
gratulation on the return of a beloved prince. His -first 
care, says the historian, was to go to St. Denys, to pros- 
trate himself at the feet of the apostles of France ; the next 
day he made his entrance into the capital, preceded by the 
clergy, the nobility, and the people. He still wore the 
cross upon his shoulder ; the sight of which, by recalling 
the motives of his long absence^ inspired the fear that he. 
tad not abandoned the enterprise of the Crusade. t 

* " On se rRpi)elait alors les vertus dont il avait donn^ I'exemple, et sur • 
tout sa bont6, envers les habitants de la Palestine, qu'il avait traif(;8 
cotnnne ses propres sujets. Les uns exprimaient leur reconnaissance par 
de vivBs acclamations, les autres par une mome silence ; tout le peuple 
qu*affligeait son depart, le proclamait le pire des ChrHiena^ et coiijuraU 
le del de repandre ses benedictions eur la famille du vertueux monarque 
et sur la royaume de France. Louis montrait sur son visage, qu'il par 
tag:eait les regrets des Chretiens de la Terre-Sainte ; il leur addro^iBalt 
des paroles consolantes, leur donnait d'utiles conseils, se reprochait ds 
D'avoir fait aHsez pour leur cause, et tumoignait le vifdesir qu'un jour 
Dieu le jtigeftt digne d'achever rouvrage de leur delivrance." — MichMudf 
Histoire des CroisadeSj tom, iv. p. 390. 

t Ibid. p. 302. 
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The misfortunes sostained in the field were greatly 
increased by the dissensions which prevailed amonff the 
military orders after the departure of Louis. The Tern* 
plan and Hospitallers, especially, never forgot their jeal- 
ousies except when engaged in battle with the Mussulmans ; 
for, in every interval of peace, they mutually gratified their 
arrogance and contempt by wrangling on points of prece- 
dency and professional reputation. At length an appeal 
to arms was made, with the view of determining which of 
these kindred associations should stand highest as soldiers 
in the estimation of Europe. The Knights of St. John 
gained the victory ; and so bloody was the conflict that no 
quarter was granted, and hardly a single Templar escaped 
alive. 

But these unseemly disputes were soon drowned amid 
the shouts of a more formidable warfare waged against 
Palestine by the Mamlouk sovereign of Egypt, the san- 
guinary and bigoted Bibars. His troops demolished the 
churches of Nazareth and Mount Tabor ; after which they 
advanced to the gates of Acre, inflicting the most horrid 
eruelties upon the unprotected Christians. Sephouri and 
Azotus were taken by storm, or yielded upon terms. At the 
reduction of the fbrmer, it was agreed that the knights and 
garrison, amounting in all to six hundred men, should be 
conducted to the nearest Christian ^own. But no soonex 
was the sultan put in possession of the fortress than he 
▼iolated the conditions of surrender, and left the knights 
only a few hours to determine on the alternative of death 
or conversion to Islamism. The prior and two Franciscan 
monks succeeded by their exhortations in fixing the faith 
of the reliffious cavaliers ; and hence, at the time appointed 
for the declaration of their choice, they unanimously avowed 
their resolution to die rather than incur the dishonour of 
apostaoy. The decree for the slaughter of the Templars 
was pronounced and executed ; while the three preachers 
of martyrdom, as if responsible for the conduct of their 
oonntiymen, were flayed alive. 

A l^rge Christian state had been fbrmed at Antioch, in 
alliance with the kingdom of Jerusalem. Bibars, after 
leducing Jaffa and the castle of Beaufort, marched his fierce 
poldiers against the capital of Syria, and soon added it to 
the number of his oom^uests, Forty thoiMimd belieyeis io 
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Christ were on this occasion put to the sword, and not 
fewer than one hundred thousand were led into captivity. 
The barbarian, indeed, avowed the fell purpose of exteiu 
minating the whole Christian community in the East, ex- 
tending the terror of death or the ascendency of the Koran 
from the Nile to the mountains of Armenia. But his pro- 
gress was stopped by the intelligence which reached him in 
Palestine, that the King of Cyprus had resolved to inter- 
pose his arms in behalf of the Holy Land, and was about 
to mak« a descent on the coast at the head of a large force 
collected from various nations. Bibars returned to Cairo, 
fitted out a fleet for the conquest of that island, and intended, 
during the absence of its sovereign, to annex it perma- 
nently to the dominions of Egypt. But his ships were 
lost in a tempest ; his military character suffered from the 
failure of the enterprise ; his power was weakened ; and 
he ceased to be any longer the scourge and dread of tho 
Christian world. 

Before the atrocities of this Mamlouk chief were made 
known in Europe, the people of the West had made prepara- 
tions for the ninth Crusade. Louis was not able to conceal 
from himself, that his first expedition to the Holy Land had 
brought more shame on France than benefit to the Christian 
cause. Nay, he was not without fear, that his personal 
reputation was in some degree tarnished by the fatal result 
of his attack on Egypt, so unwisely and rashly conducted. 
The Pope favoured his inclination for a new attempt ; and 
accordingly, in a general meeting of the higher clergy and 
nobles, held at Paris in 1268, the king exhorted his people 
to avenge the wrongs which Christ had so long suffered at 
the hands of the unbelieving Moslems. 

In England a similar spirit had long prevailed amonff the 
priesthood and the great body of the commons ; but Henry 
the Third, taught by experience that the late Crusades had 
only weakened the friends and strengthened the enemies of 
Christianity, refused to countenance this popular folly at the 
time when Louis first assumed the cross. On the present 
occasion, however, he permitted his son Edward, with the 
£arls of Warwick and Pembroke, to receive the holy ensign, 
and to join the sovereign of France in his renewed attempt 
to plant the emblem of his faith on the walls of Jerusalem. 

It w^ not till the spring of 1270 that St. Louis spread his 
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•ails the second time for the Holy Land. The feelings of 
veligious and military ardour which animated the heart of 
this pious monarch were diffused through the sixty thou- 
■and soldiers who followed his banners. He could count, 
too, among his leaders, the descendants of those gallant 
chiefs, the lords of Brittany, of Flanders, and Champagne, 
who in former generations had distinguished themselves in 
fighting the battles of the church. But notwithstanding- 
^ such promising appearances, this proud armament took the 
sea under an evil omen. The fleet was driven into Sar- 
'dinia ; and there a great and unfortunate change was made 
in the plan of operations. Instead of prooeedmg to Pales* 
tine, it was resolved that the troops should be landed in the 
neighbourhood of Tunis, to assist the Christians in extend* 
ing their faith in opposition to the disciples of the Koran. 
Success, indeed, crowned the first efforts of the invaders ; 
Carthage fell into their hands; and more splendid con* 
quests seemed to invite their progress into the heart of the 
Mohammedan nations of Northern Africa. But a pestilen- 
tial disease, the scourge of those burning shores, soon 
npread its ravages among the ranks of the Christians. 
Louis, the great stay of the Crusaders, was stricken with 
tiie fatal sickness, and died, leaving his army, which had 
accomplished nothing, to prosecute the war, or to return 
with sullied standards into their native country.*" 

Prince Edward, who condemned the vacillating conduct 
of his allies, had already passed from Africa into Sioiiy, 
"where he spent the following winter. In the eariy part of 
the year 1271, he set sail for Acre, where he landed at the 

*It was during the 8lege of Tunis that Louis died. *< Oof Edwai^ 
would needs have had the town beaten dqwn, and all pot to the sword : 
thinking the foulest quarter too fair for them. Their goods (because 
cot ]ty robbery) he would have sacrificed as an anathema to God, and 
bomt to ashes ; bis own share hs execrated, and caused it to be burnt, 
forbidding the English to save any thing of it ; becaose that coals stoloi 
out of that flre would sooner burn their houses than warm their hands. 
It troubled not the consciences of other princes to enrich themselves 
herewith, but they glutted themselves with the stolen honie which thsj 
found in tl^is hive of drones: and, which was worse, now their bellMS 
were n^Il, they wo^ld goe to bed, return home, and goe no farther. Yes, 
the young King of France, called Philip the Bold, was fearAll to pitMocots 
his journey to Palestine ; whereas Prince Edward struck his breast, and 
swore, that though all his fViends forsook him, yet he would enter Plole* 
inais though but only with Fowiu his horsekeeper. By which speeeh bs 
iiicwsed the English to go on with hisa^— Fuller's Holy Wifrr^lTilT, 
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li^ad of only one thousand men ; bnt so high was his lefm- 
tation among the Latins of Palestine, that he soon founi 
his army increased sevenfold, and eager to be employed in 
the redemption of the sacred territory. He led them, ill tha 
first place, against Na^areth^ which did not long resist tha 
vigoar of his attack ; and, almost immediately afterward^ 
he surprised a l&rge Turkish force, whom he cat in pieces* 
The Moslems imagined that another Cceur de Lion had been 
sent from England td scourge them into discipline^ or to 
shake the foundation of their power in Syria. Edward wai 
brave and skilful as a warrior, and owed his success hot less 
td his able dispositions than to his personal courage^ But 
he ivas cmel and lavish of human blood. The barbarities 
which disgraced the triumphs of the first Crusade were re- 
peated on a' smaller scale at Nazareth, where the nrinoe 
pat the whole garrison to death, and subjected the innabit 
ants to unnecessary suffering. 

The resentment of the govemor of Jafia is said to have 

glinted the dagger which was aimed at the heart of the 
nglish prince by the hand of an assassin. The wretch, as 
the bearer of letters, was admitted into the chamber of Ed- 
ward, who, not suspecting treachery, received several severe 
wounds before he could clash the assailant to the floor and 
despatch him with his sword. But as the weapon used by 
the Saracen had been steeped in poison, the life of his in- 
tended victim was for some hours in imminent danger. 
The chivalrous fiction of that romantic age has ascribed his 
tectrrery to the kind offices of one of that sex whose generous 
affections are seldom chilled by the calculations of selfish- 
ness. His wife, Eleanora, is said to have sucked the poison 
fhnn his wound, at the hazard of instant death to herself, — 
ft story which, having received the sanction of the learned 
Camden, has not unnrequently been held as an indisputable 
fact. The more authentic edition of the narrative attributes 
the restoration of Edward's health to the usual means em- 
ployed by surjgical skill, aided by the resourees of a strong 
mind and a vigorous cofistitation.* 

* ** It is storted howEleanoTr Ms lady, sacked all t&e ptHsoa <rat of Uis 
wounds, witboat doing any barffi to lieraelf. So sovereign a Tomedy Is 
a woman's tongue anotnied witir the vinae of loving afibotlon ! Pity it 
Is tliat so pretty a story shonid not be trae (wiHi all tbe miracles \v *n , ;>. 
lipBodi), and sms tat staaU get taimaalf so SNdU nAs mtots .t xr 
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It soon became manifest that the valoor and abiirty of 
Edward, unsupported by an adequate force, could make no 
lasting impression upon the Moslem power in Syria. Ac* 
eordingly, after having spent fourteen months in Acre, he 
listened to proposals for peace made by the Sultan of £gypt» 
who, being engaged in war with the Saracens whom he had 
displaced, was eager to terminate hostilities with the Eng- 
lish. A suspension of arms, to continue ten years, wa« 
formally signed by the two chiefs ; whereupon the Mam* 
louk withdrew his troops from Palestine, and Edward em<« 
barked for his native country. 

The loss and discomfiture which for more than a hundred 
years had concluded every attempt to regain the Holy Land 
did not yet extirpate the hope of final success in the hearts 
of the clergy and sovereigns of the West. Gregory the 
Ninth, who himself had served in the Christian armies of 
Syria, exerted all the means in his power to equip anothef 
expedition against the enemies of the faith. The smaT 
republics of Italy, which found a ready employment fa- 
their shipping in transporting troops to Palestine, were tlu 
first to embrace the cause recommended by their spirituM 
ruler. The King of France seemed to favour the enter 
prise, and advanced money on the mortgage of certau 
estates within his dominions belonging to the Templarr . 
Charles of Anjou followed the example of his royal relation 
and Michael Paleologus, the Emperor of the East, aa 
nounced his willingness to take arms against the ambitiow 
sultan, who already threatened the independence of Greec* 
A council held at Lyons in 1274 sanctioned the obligation** 
of a crusade, and imposed upon the church and other estate 
fiuch taxes as appeared sufficient to carry it to a successful 
issue. But the death of the pope dissolved the coalition, and 
all preparations for renewing the war were immediately laid 
aside, — ^never to be resumed. 

conftite a passage so sounding to the honour of the sex. Yet can it not 
stand with what others have yvxixi^y^FuVer's Holy Worre, p. 5J20. 

"The admirall of Joppa, hearing of his rccoverie, utterly disavowtd 
that he had any hand in the treacherie ; as none will willingly father un* 
succeeding villainy. True it is, be was truly sorrowfUU ; whether be- 
cause Edward was so bad, or no worse wounded, Be knoweth that 
knoweth hearts. Some Wholly acquit him herein, and conceive this mis- 
chief proceeded ftt>m Simoo, Earl of Montfort's hatred to our princcL"— 
Moty Warrfi p. 380. 
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The Frankf in Palestine, now left toUi«ii owi< raaonicM^ 
ought to .have cultivated peace, and more espeeiaUr to have 
abstained from positive and direct aggression. Their con- 
duct, however, was not marked by such abstinence or wiih 
dom. On the contrary, by attadung certain Mohammedan 
merchants, they provoked the anger of the suUan, who swoie 
by God and the Prophet that he would avenge the wrong. 
A war fatal to the Christinn interests was the immediate 
consequence. Their fortresses were rapidly demolished; 
and at length, in the year 1289, thedty of Tripoli, the prin- 
cipal appanage of the kingdom of Jerusalem, was taken, its 
hmises were consumed by fire, its works dismantled, and its 
inhabitants massacred, or sold into slavery. 

Acre now remained the sole possession of the Latins, in 
the country where their sovereignty had been acknowledged 
daring the lapse of nearly two centuries. A short peace 
granted to Henry the Second of Cyprus, the nominal king 
of the Holy Land, postponed its fate, and the'utter abolition 
of Christian authority in Syria, a few years longer. Within 
its walls were crowded the wretched remains of those prin- 
cipalities which had been won by the valour of European 
fK>ldier8. A reinforcement of unprincipled Italians only 
added to the disorder which already prevailed in the town* 
and increased the number of offences by which they were 
daily accumulating upon their heads the vengeance of the 
&natical MamloiS», who longed for an opportunity to 
attack them. 

At length, in the month of April, 1291, a force which has 
been estimated at more than 200,000 men, issued from 
£ffypt, and encamped on the Plain of Acre. Most of the 
inhabitants made their escape by sea from the horrors of . 
the impending siege ; the defence of the place being in- 
trusted to about 12,000 ^ood soldiers, belonmng chi^y to • 
the several orders of religious knighthood. The command 
was offered to the Grand Master of the Templars, who, 
being prevailed upon to accept, discharged its duties with 
firmness and military skill. But the Mamlouks were 
not inferior in ralour, and their numbers were irresistible. 
Prodigies of bravery were displayed on both sides : the 
assailants threw themselves, with desperate resolution, into 
the breach, from whence they were repeatedly driven back 
at the point of the sword, or hurled belong into the ditch* 

Bb 
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I 

But the siiKan was prodigal of bIood» asid hid towwI to' 
humble the Naxaienes who dfoed. to dispute his aathori^. 
The walls, accoidinel j, after haying been sevend times lost 
and won, were ait length finally ooenpied by the Taftan 
and Mamlooks, who obeyed the soiyeieien of Egyptf and 
the ereacent was at that moment elerated to a place ^rhieh 
il has conthraed to oocnpy during the greater part of five 
centuries. Strack with terror, the few small to?m8, which 
till this period had been allotted to the ChiistisEns suxren- 
dered at the first smnmons, and saw their inhaUtanta 
doomed either to death or to a hopeless captivity. In one 
word, the Holy Land, which since the days of Godfirey had 
cost to Christendom so mnch anxiety, blood, and treaame, 
was now lost ; the sacred walls of Jerasalem were aban- 
doned to infidels ; and henceforth the disciple of Christ was 
doomed ta parchase peimission to visit the interesting 
scenes conseciated by the events recorded in the- gospeL 

The tiCizIar crown of Palestine was worn ibr the last 
time by Hndh ther Great, the descendant of Hugh, king of 
Cypros, and Alice, who wa? the daughter of Mary and 
Jonn de Brienne. At a later period, this empty honoor was 
claimed by the house of Sicily,-in right of Charies, count of 
Anion and brother of Louis IX., who was thought to unite 
in his own person the issue of the King of Cyprus and of 
the Princess Mary, the daughter of Frederick, sovereign of 
Antioch. The Imigbts of St. John of Jerusalem, since de- 
nominated knights of Rhodes and Malta, and the Teutonic 
knights, the conquerors of the north of Europe and foonden 
of the kingdom of Prussia, are now the only remains of 
those Crusi^ers T^ho struck terror into Afitiea and Ada, and 
seized the thrones of Jerusalem, Cyprus, and Constantinople. 

Although no expedition firom the Christian states reached 
the Holy Land after the dose of the thirteenth century, the 
&n which had so long warmed the hearts of the CruMden 
was not entirely extinguished in several parts of Europe. 
Edward the First of England, for example, still cherished 
the hope of opening the gates of Jerusalem, or of leaving 
his bones in the sacred dust of Palestine. A similar feeling 
animated the monarch of Fnnce ; whfle the pope, who de- 
rived manifold advantages from the prosecution of such 
wars* summoned councils, issued pastoral letten, and em- 
ployed preachers, as in the days t]^ were past. Bol 
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^lisseiuiioiis at home dnxing the fint half of the fbniteenth 
centQiT^ and the general conviction of hopelessness whidi 
had seized the public mind lespecting all annaments against 
the Moslems, occasioned the failure of every attempt to 
unite once more the powers of Christendom in the oommon 
cause. 

In the following centary, the ascendency of the Turks, 
not only in the Eaet, but on the banka of the Danube and 
the northern shores of the Mediterranean, compelled the 
people of Europe to act on the defensive. The fall of the 
OreCian empire, too^ rendered the intercourse with Syria at 
once more difficult and dangerous. Egypt in like manner 
'Was shut against the Ghrutians, being subjected to the 
same yo^ which pressed so heavily on the.westem parts 
of Asia. Hence, during more than two centuries a cloud 
Iran^ over the afiairs of Palestine, which we in vain attempt 
to penetrate. Suffice it to remaik, that it remained subject 
to the Mamlonk sultans of Egypt tUl the year 1382, when 
they were dispossessed by a body of Circassians, who in- 
vaded and overran the country. Upon the expulsion g( 
these barbarians, it acknowledged again the government. of 
Oairo, under which it continued until the period of ^ the 
more fonnidable irruption of the Mogul Tartars, led by the 
celebrated Tamerlane. At his deau the Holy Land .vras 
-onoe more annexed to Egypt as a province ; but in 1516, 
Seiim the Ninth, emperor of the Othman Tudu, carried 
his victorious arms firom the Euphrates to the Libyan 
Desert, involving in one general conquest all the interven- 
ing states. More than uree hundred years have that'peo- 
ple exercised a dominion over the land of Judea, varied 
only by intervals of rebellion on the part of governors who 
wished to assert their independence, or by wars among thA* 
different pashas, who, in defiance of the supreme authority, 
have from time to time quarrelled about its spoils. 

From the period at which the Crusaders were expelled 
Irom Syria down to the middle of the last century, we are 
chieCy indebted for our knowledge of the Holy Liuid to the 
pil^^rims whom religious motives induced to brave all the 
penis and extortions to which Franks were exposed under 
the Turkish government. The faith of the Christiaxis sur- 
vived their arms at Jerusalem, and was found within the 
saofsd waUt l<mg after eveiy European soldier had disap* 
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peared. The Jaeofnte, Armeiiiiai, and Abf smman belisvier* 
were allowed to cling to those memorials of redemption 
which have at all times giyen so .great an interest to the 
localities of Palestine ; and occasionally a member of the 
Latin Charch had the good fortune to enter the gates of 
the city in disguise, and was permitted to offer up hie 
prayers at the side'of the Holy Sepulchre. In 1432, when 
La Broquiere undertook his pilgrimage into the East, there 
were only two French monks in Jerusalem, who were held 
IB the most cruel thraldom. 

The increasinor intercourse between the Turks at Co»- 
ftantinople and the governments of Europe gradually pro- 
duced a more tolerant spirit among the former, and paved 
the way for a lasting accommodation in favour of the Chris- 
tians in Palestine. We find, accordingly, that in the year 
1507, when Baumgarten travelled in Syria, there was at 
Jerusalem a monastery of Franciscans, who possessed in- 
fluence sufficient to secure his personal safety, and even to 
provide for his comfort under their own roof. At a some- 
what later period, the Moslem rulers began to consider the 
leception of pilgrims as a regular source of revenue ; selling 
. their protection at a high price, and even creating dangers 
in order to render that protection - indispensable. The 
Christians, iheantime, rose by deenrees from the state of 
depression and contumely, into which they were sunk by 
the conquerors of the Grecian empire. They were allowed 
to nominate patriarchs for the due administration of eccle- 
siastical affairs, and to practise all the rites of their religion, 
provided they did not insult the established faith, — a condi- 
tion of things which, with such changes as have been occa- 
sioned by foreign war or the temper of individual goveniozs» 
has been perpetuated to the present day. 

As the civil history of Palestine for three centuries is 
nothing more than a relation of the broils, the insurrections, 
the massacres, and changes of dynasty which have period- 
ically shaken the Turkish empire in Europe as well as in 
Asia, we willingly pass over it, as we thereby only refrain 
from a mere recapitulation of names and dates which could 
not have the slightest interest for any class of readers. At 
the close of the eighteenth century, however, its affairs 
assumed a new importance. Napoleon Bonaparte, whose 
inews of dominion were limited <mly by the bounds of the 
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thilised worlds imagined that, hj the conquest of Egrpt 
md Syria, he shoold open for himself a path into the 
remoter provinces of the Asiatic continent, and perhaps 
establish his power on either bank of the Ganges. 

It was in the sjwing of 1799 that the French general, 
who had been infonned of certain preparations against him 
m, the pashalic of Acre, resolved to cross the desert which 
divides Egypt from Palestine at the head of ten thousand 
ehosen men. £1 Arish soon fell into his hands, Uie garrison 
of which were peimitted to retire on condition that they 
should not serve again during the war. Gaza likewise 
yielded without much opposition to the overwhelming force 
by 'which it was attackml. Jaffa set the first example of a 
▼igorons resistance ; the slaughter was tremendous ; and 
' Bonaparte, to intimidate other towns from showing a simi- 
lar spirit, gave it up to plunder and the other excesses of 
an enraged soldiery. A more melancholy scene followed,-— 
the massacre of nearly four thousand prisoners who had 
laid down their arms. Napoleon alle^, that these were 
the "very individuals who hi£d given their parole at £1 Arish, 
and had violated their fiiith by a^wpearing against him in 
the fortress which had just fallen. On this pretext he com- 
manded them all to be put to death, and thereby brought a 
stain upon his reputation which no casuistiy on the part 
of his admirers, and no considerations of expediency, mili- 
tary or political, will ever succeed in removing.^ 

* Tbe motives for the massacre of Jaflfk are given by Bourrienne in m 
impartial a manner, ttiat we are inclined to believe he has given a tras 
transeripC of his master's mind. " Bmiaparte awt his aids-de-eamp, 
Baaahaniais and Crosier, to appease as flir as possible the ftirjr of the 
soldiery, to examine wh^ passed, and to report. They learned that a 
nnmerons detachment of the garrison had retired into a strong position, 
where large boUdinss snnoonded a conrtvard. This court they entered, 
displsyittg the scarn wUeh marked their rank. The Albanians ana 
Amauts, composing nearly the entire of these refugees, cried oat ftom 
the vrindows that they wished to snrrender, on condition their lives were 
spared ; if not, threatening to fire upon the officers, and to defend them- 
selves to Uml last extremity. The yonng men conceived they onght, and 
had power, to aeeede to Uie demand, in opposition to the sentence of 
dMith pronoanced against the garrison of every pisce taken by assault. 
t was walking with General Bonaparte before his tent when these pris- 
ooers. In two columns, amounting to ^out four thousand men, v?er« 
marehed into the camp. When he beheld the mass of men arrive, and 
* beibre seeing the aids*de<«amp, he turned to me with an expression of 
eonstematioa, * Whu would they have me to do with these I Have I 
pnviaioiis to fiwd them; ships to transpdrt them either to Egypt or 

BbS 
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Acre, BO fntpienilj mentkmed in tlw ffistofy of tib 
Cruiades, was again doomed to xeceive a fatal celebiity 
ftom a most sanguinary and protracted siege. AchnMl 
Bjezzar, the pasha of that division of Palestine wluc^ 
stretches from the borders of Egypt to the Golf of Sidon, 
had thrown himself into this fortress with a considerable 
army, determined to defend it to the last extronity. Alter 
failing in an attempt to bribe the Mussalman chief, Bona- 
parte made preparations for the attack, with his usual skill 
and activity ; resolving to carry the place by assault befow 
the Turkish government could send certain supplies of food 
and anmiunition, which he knew were expected by the be- 
sieged. But his design was frustrated by the presence of a 
British squadron under Sir Sidney Smid[i, who, in the first 
instance, captured a convoy of guns and stores forwaided 
from Egypt, and then employed them against him, by erec^' 
ing battenes on shore. Notwithstanding these inauapicioiie 
circumstances. Napoleon opened his trenches on the IStii 
of March, in the fmn conviction that the Turkish garriaoB 
could not long resist the fury of his onset and the skill of 
his engineers. '* On that little town,** said hO) to one of 
his generals, as they were standing together on an eminenoe 
which still bears the name of RichaM Coeur de Lion, ^ on 
that little town depends the fate of the East. Behokl the 
key of Constantinople or of India !" 

At the end of ten days a breach was effected, by which 
the Firench made their first attempt to reduce the towers of 

f^tnce ? How th^ devil could they play me this trick !' The two aida- 
de^amm on their arrival and ezplanatkms, raeeived the siniuf e rt repri^ 
manda. To their defence, namely, that they were alone amid nomeroos 
•eemies, and that he had recommended to them to appease the slaughter, 
ha replied, in the iteraest tone, 'Yes, without doubt, the .slaughter or 
women, children, old men, the peaceable inhabltanta bu' not fk armed 
soldiers : you oof^t to have braved death, and not brought theae to me. 
What would you have me do with them V But the evil was done. Four 
thousand men were there— their fhte must be determined. The prisoners 
were made to sit down, huddled together before the tents, their hands 
being hound behind them. A gloomy rage was deptetad in every linea- 
ment. A council was held in the general's tent," 6cq. 

On the third day an order was issued that the prisoners should be 
shoe,— an order which was literally executed on fbnr thousand men. 
''Hm atrocious crime," says M. Bourrienne, " makes me yet shudder 
when I think of it, as when it passed befbre me. AU that can be ims* 
^ned of ftarfhl on this day of blood would fUl short of the reality !*^ 
WmisA^ vsL L p. 166. 
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Aera. Their Mmnlt was conducted with fo nmch finaoMi 
and spirit, that for a moment the garriBon was overpowexedt 
•nd the town seemed lost. The pasha, lenownod for his 
personal courage, threw himself into the thickest body of 
tlie combatants, and at length, by strength of hand and the 
most heroic example, rallied his troops and drove the enemy 
iSrom the walls. . The loss of the French was great, and tbiie 
disappointment of their leader extreme. P^ipoleon was 
deeply mortified when he saw his finest regiments pursued 
to their tines by English sailors and undisciplined Tu^% 
who eren proceeded to destroy their intrenchments. 

Bourrienne relates, that during the assault of the 8th of 
May more than two hundred men penetrated into the city* 
Aheady the shout of victory was raised ; but the breaebt 
taken m flank by the Turks, could not be entered with su£* 
llcient promptitude, and the party was left without support. 
The streets were barricaded ; the very women were running 
aboat throwing dust into the air, and exciting the inhabit- 
ants by cries and howling ; all contributed to render un* 
availing this short occupation by a handful of men, who^ 
finding themselves alone, regained the breach by a retio- 
gfade movement ; but not before many had fiiUen. 

The want of proper means for forming a siege, and per- 
haps the contempt which he entertained for barbarians, oc- 
casioned a great deficiency in the works raised before Acre. 
Bonaparte was not ignorant of the disadvantages under 
which his men laboured from the cause now assigned ; and 
it was principally for this reason that he trustM more to 
the bayonet than to the mortar or cannon. He repeated 
Ms assaults day after day, till the ditch was filled with dead 
and wounded soldiers. His grenadiers at length felt greatet 
horror at walking over the bodies of their comrades Uian at 
•neoontering the tremendous discharges of large and small 
diot to which the latter had fallen victims. 

On the 21st of May, after sixty days of ineffectual labour 
under a burning sun, Nap<deon ordered a last assault on 
the obstinate garrison of Ptolemais, which had barred his 
path to the acc(miplishment of the most splendid conquests. 
This attempt was not less firuitless than those which had 
preceded it, and was attended with the loss of many brave 
warriors. A fleet was at hand to reinforce Djezzar with 
men and inns s the FiBivBht on the ooQtxanry wsare 
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Wider the plague, which had already found its way into 
their ranks, and were, besides, constantly threatened by 
swarms of Arabs and Mamlouks, who had assembled iu 
the neighbouring mountains. His failure in this efhttf ac- 
cordingly, dictated the necessity of a speedy retreat towards 
Egypt, where his affairs continued to enjoy some decree of 
prosperity, and in the magazines of which he mi^t still 
find the means of restoring the health and vigour of his 
teoops. 

The siege of Acie, says the biographer of Bonaparte, 
cost nearly three thousand men in killed, and of such as 
died of the plague and their wounds. Had there been less 
precipitation in the attack, and had the advances been con« 
ducted according to the rules of art, the town, says he» 
could not have held out three days ; and one assault such. 
as that of the 8th of May would have sufficed. But he 
adnnts that it would have been wiser in their situatioiiy 
destitute as they were of heavy artillery and provisions^ 
while the place was plentifully supplied imd in active ewor 
munication with the English and Ottoman fleets, not to 
have undertaken the siege at all. In the bulletins, he adds, 
always so veracious, the loss of the French is estimated at 
five hundred killed and a thousand wounded ; while that of 
the enemy is augmented to fifteen thousand. These docu- 
ments are doubtless curious pieces for histoiy, — certainly 
not because they are true. Bonaparte, however, attached 
the greatest importance to these relations, which wen 
always drawn up or corrected by himself.* 

The reader may not be displeased to consider the motives 
which induced Napoleon to persevere so long in the siege 
of Acre. *' I see that this paltry town has cost me many 
men, and occupies much time ; but things have gone too 
hx not to risk a last effort. If we succeed, it is to be hoped 
we shall find in that place the treasures of the pasha, and 
arms for three hundred thousand men. I will raise and 
aiin the whole of Syria, which is already greatly exaspe- 
rated by the cruelty of Djezzar, for whose fall you have 
seen the people supplicate Heaven at eveiy assault. I ad- 
vance upon Damascus and Aleppo ; I .recruit my anny W 
marohing into every countiy where discontent prevails ; I 

* Memoirs of Nspoleon Bonapaite, vol. i. p. 161. 
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Mmmmce to the people the abolition of slayeiy, and of tha 
tyrannical government of the pashaa ; I arrive at Conatai^ 
tinople mth armed masses ; I overturn the dominion of the 
Mussulman ; I found in the East a new and mifhty empire, 
which shall fix my position with posterity ; and perhaps I 
return to Paris by Adrianople or Vienna, having annihilated 
the house of Austria.''* 

"Whatever accuracy there may be in these reminiscences, 
there is no doubt that Napoleon frequently remarked, in 
reference to Acre, '* The fate of the East is in that place.*' 
Not was this observation made at random ; for had the 
French subdued Djezzar, and buried his army in the ruins 
of the fortress, the whole of Palestine and Syria would 
hsve submitted to their dominion. He expected, besides, a 
cordial reception from the Druses, those warlike and semi* 
barbarous tribes who inhabit the valleys of Libanus, and 
who, like all the other subjects of the Ottoman government, 
had felt the pressure of the pasha's tyranny. His eyes 
were likewise turned towards the Jews, who, in every com- 
motion which affeda Syria, are accustomed to look for the 
indications of that happy change destined, in the eye of their 
fiuth, to restore the kingdom to Israel in the latter days. 
It was not, indeed, till a somewhat later period that he 
openly extended his protection to the descendants of Abra* 
ham ; but it is not improbable that the notion had occurred 
to him during his Eastern campaigns of employing them for 
the purpose of establishing an. independent sovereignty in 
Palestine, devoted to his ulterior views in the countries be- 
yond the Euphrates. 

During the siege of Aore, the several detachments of the 
French army stationed in Oalilee were attacked by a pow« 
^ erful Mussulman force, which had assembled in the adjoin- 
ing mountains. Junot, who was induced to risk an engage- 
ment near Nazareth, would have been cut in pieces by ue 
Mamlouk cavalry, had not Bonaparte hastened to his assist- 
ance. We have already alluded to the masterly conduct of 
Kleber, who, at the head of a few hundred men, Icept the 
field a whole day against an overwhelming mass of horsemen 
that attacked his party near Mount Tabor. On tUs occa- 
sion, too, the speedy aid of NapoleOn secured a victor?, and 
aeattered the enemy's troops over the &ce of the desert. 

* Mmnrtrs of Napolsoik Bdnapsits^ vpL L p. 111. 
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Bat lie fomidyiipoii bis retam tothe trendiea, that the 
men whose columns dissipated like smoke before hia bat- 
talions on the {dain were extremely formidable behind an 
armed wall, and that all the skill of his engineers and the 
bravery of his veterans were of no avail when opposed by 
the savage courage of Turks directed by European officers 
and supported by English seamen. 

The sufferings which the French endured in their retreat 
across the desert were very great, and afforded constant 
exercise for the self-possession and equanimity of their 
leader. " A fearful journey," says one of their number* 
« was yet before us. Some of the wounded were carried 
in litters, and the rest on camels and mules. A devouring 
thirst, the total want of water, an excessive heat, a fatiguing 
march among scorching sand-hills, demoralized the men ; 
a most cruel selfishness, the most unfeeling indifferencey 
took place of every venerous or humane sentiment. I have 
seen thrown from me litters officers with amputated limbs, 
whose conveyance had been ordered, and who had them- 
selves given money as a recompense for the fatigue. I have 
beheld abandoned among the wheatfields soldiers who had 
lost their legs or arms, wounded men, and patients supposed 
to be affected with the plague. Our march was lighted up 
by torches kindled for the purpose of setting on fire tovrns, 
hamlets, and the rich crops with which the earth was cov- 
ered. The whole country was in flames. It seemed as if 
we found a solace in this extent of mischief for our own 
reverses and sufferings. We were surrounded only by the 
dying, by plunderers, by incendiaries. Wretched beings at 
the point of death, thrown by. the wayside, continued to 
call with feeble voice, * I have not the plague, I am but 
wounded ;' and, to convince those that passed, they might 
be seen tearing open their real wounds, or inflicting new 
ones. Nobody believed them. It was the interest of all not 
to believe. Comrades would say, < He is done for now ; his 
march is over ;' then pass on, look to themselves, and feel 
satisfied. The sun, in all his splendour under that beautiful ' 
sky, was obscured by the smoke of continual conflagration. 
We had the sea on our right ; on our left and behind us lay 
the desert which we had made ; before were the sufferingt 
and privations that awaited us."* 

* Memoin of Napoleon Boaapaite, voL L p. 1W» 
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Since the depaitore of the French no event has oocnrred 
to giyre any interest to the hietory of Palestine. The Mne- 
suhnan instantly resumed his power, which for a time he 
appeared determined to exercise with a strong arm and with 
liftle forbearance towards the Franks, from the terror of 
whose might he had just escaped. But the ascendency of 
Barope, as a great assemblage of Christian states, chedES 
the intolerance of the Turk, and imposes upon him the obli- 
gations of a more liberal policy. Hence we may confidently 
assert, that although the members of the Greek and Latin 
churches in Syria are severely taxed, they are not perso- 
cated. They are compelled to pay heavily for the privilege 
of exercising the rites of their worship, and of enjoying that 
freedom of conscience which is the natural inheritance of 
every human being ; but their property is held sacred, and 
their personal security is not endangered, provided they 
'have the prudence to rest satisfied with a simple conmvance 
or bare permission in things relating to their faith. 

The actual state of the Holy Land may be known with 
sufficient accuracy from the topographical description which 
we have given in a former chapter. With regard, again, to 
the civil government of the country, it has been remarked 
that the pashas are so frequently changed, or so often at 
war with each-other, that the jurisdiction of the magistrates 
in cities is so undefined, and the hereditary or assumed 
rights of the sheiks of particular districts are so various, 
that-it is extremely difficult to discover any settled rule by 
which the administration is conducted. The whole Turkin 
empire, indeed, has the appearance of being so precariously 
balanced, that the slightest movement within or from 
without seems likely to overturn it. Everywhere is abso- 
lute power seen stretched beyond the limits of all apparent 
control, but finding, nevertheless, a counteractinff principle 
in that extreme degree of acuteness to which the mstinct of 
self>preservation is sharpened by the constant apprehension 
of injuiy. Hence springs that conflict between force and 
fraud, not always visible, but always operating, which char- 
acterizes society in all despotic countnes. 

In the minute subdivision of power, which in all cases 
partakes of the absolute nature of the supreme government, 
the traveller is often reminded of patriarchal times, when 
there were found judges* and even lungs, exercising a iepa^ 
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late dominion at the distance o£ a short joomey from ona^ 
another. As an instance of this, we may mention, that on 
the road firom Jerusalem to Sannoar, by way of Nablooa, 
there are no fewer than three governors of cities, all of whom 
claim the honours of independent sovereigns ; for,' although 
they acknowledge a nominal superiority in the Pasha of 
Damascus, they exclude his junsdiction in all cases where 
he does not enforce his authority at th6 head of his trooim. 
The same affectation of independence descends to the sheiks 
of villages, who, aware of the precarious tenure by whidi 
their masters remain in office, are disposed to treat theii 
orders with contempt. Like them, too, they turn to their 
personal advantage the power of imposition and extortion 
which belongs to every one who is clothe^ with official rank 
in Syria. Th^ sell justice and protection ; and in this 
market, as in all others, he who offers the best price is ceay 
tain to obtain the largest share of the commodity.* 

This chapter would not be complete were we to omit all 
allusion to the Jews, the ancient inhabitants of Palestine. 
Their number, according to a statement lately published in 
Germany, amounts to between three and four millions, scat- 
tered over the face of the whole earth, but still maintaining 
the same laws which their ancestors received from their in- 

Spired legislator more than three thousand years ago. Is 
urope there are nearly two millions, enjoying different 
privileges according to the spirit of the several governments ; 
m Asia, the estimate exceeds seven hundred thousand ; in 
' Africa, more than half a million ; and in America, about ten 
thousand. It is supposed, however, on good grounds, that 
the Jewish population on both sides of Mount Taurus ia 
considerably greater than is here given, and that their gross, 
number does not fall much short of five millions.t 

In Palestine of late years they have greatly increased. It 
is said that not fewer than ten thousand inhabit Saphet and 
Jerusalem, and that in their worship they still sing tho«« 
pathetic hymns which their manifold tribulations have in- 
roired ; bewailing, amid the ruins of their ancient capitali 
the &Ilen city and the desolate tribes. In Persia, one ai 
them addressed a Christian missionary in these sLffecting 

* 8ae JowettVi Christian Researcbss in Syria and Uie Holy Land, 
p> 915. 

t ^'^^^nar, Ge(«rsphical Epbemeridos ; and Histovy of ths itmw, irsL 
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WOTdi : — ** I have trayelled fax ; the Jews are ererywheie 
princes in comparison with those in the land of Iran* 
Heavy is our captivity, heavy is our burden, heavy is oui 
slaveiy ; anxiously we wait for redemption." 

History, says an eloquent ¥nriter, is the record of the past; 
it presumes not to raise the mysterious veil which the Al- 
mighty has spread over the future. The destinies of this 
-wonderful people, as of all mankind, are in the hands of the 
aU-wise Ruler of the universe ; his decrees will certainly be 
accomplished ; his truth, his goodness, and his wisdom will 
be clearly vindicated. This, however, we may venture to 
assert, that true religion will advance with the dissemination 
of sound and useful knowledge. The more «nlightened the 
Jew becomes, the more incredible will it appear to him that 
the gracious Father of the whole human race intended an 
exclusive faith, a creed confined to one family, to be perma- 
nent ; and the more evident also will it appear to him, that 
a religion which embraces within the sphere of its benevo- 
lence all the kindreds and languages of the earth is alone 
adapted to an improved and civilized age.* 

We presume not to expound the signs of the times, nor 
to see rarther than we are necessarily led by the course of 
events ; but it is impossible not to be struck with the aspect 
of that grandest of all moral phenomena which is suspended 
npon the history and actual condition of the sons of Jacob. 
At this moment they are nearly as numerous as when David 
swayed the sceptre of the Twelve Tribes ; their expecta- 
tions are the same, their longings are the same ; and on 
whatever part of the earth's surface they have their abode, 
their eyes and their faith are all pointed in the sanle dire<^ 
tion, — ^to the land of their fathers and the holy city where 
they worshipped. Though rejected by God and persecuted 
by man, they have not once, durine eighteen hundred long 
years, ceased to repose confidence m the promises made by 
Jehovah to the founders of their nation ; and although the 
heart has often been sick and the spirit faint, they have 
never relinquished the hope of that bright reversion in the 
latter days which is once more to estabhsh the Lord's house 
On the top of the mountains, and to make Jerusalem the 
gloiy of the whole world. 

« History of the Jews, vol. Hi. p. 888. 
Cc 
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CHAPTER IX. 

The Natural History of Palestine. 

TtaveDen too much negleet NatQiBl Hntory-^MaandnU, HMwIqiilst, 
daitA—OBOLoeT— Syrian Chain —Libanos —Oalcareoiu Bocka— 
Granite— Trap —Volcanic Remainn —Chalk— Marine Bziiyis— Pre- 
cions Stones— Mbtboroloot— Climate of Palestine— Winds— Tbuo- 
der—Caonds-Watetspoats— Ignis Fatnii»— ZooLoer— So^itiira Ani- 
mala— The Hart— The Roebuck— Fallow-deer— Wild Goat— Pygarg 
^Wild Ox— Chamois— Unicom— Wild Ass— Wild Goats of the Rock 
— Saphan, or Coney— Mouse— Porcupine— Jerboa— Mole— Bat— Birds 
—Eagle— Osslftage—Ospray— Vulture — Kite— RaTen— Owl— Night- 
inwk— Cuckoo— Hawk— Little Owl-^>>miorant— Great Owl— Swan 
—Pelican— GierEagle—Stork—Hcron— Lapwing— Hoopoe— Amphi- 
bia, AMD Rbptilbh— Serpents known to the Hebrews — Ephe— Che- 
phir — Acshttb — Pethen — Txeboa — Tsimmaon — ^Tcepbo — Kippoa — 
Sheptii^Km— Shachal— Saraph, the Flying Serpent— Cockatrice* Eggs 
— ^The Scorpion— Sea monsters, or Seals— Fruits and Plamts- Ve- 
getable Productions of Palestine— The Fig-tree— Palm^-Oliye—Cedan 
«f Libanus— Wild Grapes— Balsam of Aaron— Thorn of Christ. 

Evert one who writes on the Holy Land has occasion 
to regret tliat traveliers in general have paid so little atten- 
tion to its geological structure and natural productions. 
Maundrell, it is true, was not entirely destitute of physical 
science ; but the few remarks which he makes are extremely 
Tagne and unconnected, and, not beine expressed in the 
language of system, throw very little light on the researches 
of the natural philosopher or the geologist. Hasselquist 
had more professional learning, and has accordingly con- 
tributed more than any of his predecessors to our acquaint- 
ance with Palestine, viewed in its relations to the animal^ 
the vegetable, and the mineral kingdoms. Still the reader 
of his Voyages and Travels in the Levant cannot fail to 
peroeive, that some of the branches of natural knowledge, 
which are now cultivated with the greatest care, were in 
his day very little improved ; and more especially* that they 
were deficient in accuracy of description imd distinctness of 
arrangement. Dr. Clarke's observations are perhaps more 
scientific than those of the Swedish naturalist just named, 
and particularly in the departments of mineralogy and geology 
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to which he had devoted a large share of his attention. But 
even in his works we look in vain for a satisfactoiy treatise 
on the mountain-rocks of Palestine, on the geo^fnostic form- 
ation of that interesting part of Western Asia, or on the 
fossil treasures which its strata are understood to envelop. 
We are therefore reduced to the necessity of collecting from 
various authors, helonsing to different countries and succes- 
sive ages, the scattered notices which appear in theii works, 
and of arranging them according to a plan most likely to 
fluit the comprehension of the common readei. 



SECTION I.^-aEOLOOT. 



At fi«rt view it would appear that the ridges of Pale^r 
line are all a ramification of Mount Taurus. But the 
proper Syrian chain begins on the south of Antioch, at the 
huge peak of Casius, which shoots up to the heavens its 
tapering summit, covered with thick forests. The same 
chain, under various names, follows the direction of the 
eastern shore of the Mediterranean, at no greater distance, 
^nerally speaking, than twenty-four miles from its waters^ 
Mount libanus forms its most elevated summit. At length 
it is divided into two branches, of which the one looks west- 
^ward to the sea, the other, which bounds the Plain of 
Damascus, verges in the direction of the desert and the 
%anks of the Euphrates. Hermon, whose lofty top con- 
'denses the moisture of the atmosphere, and fives rise to the 
•dews so much celebrated in the Sacred Writings, stands 
4»etween Heliopolis and the capital of Syria. ^ The lattei 
Tidge received -from the Greejcs the denomination of Anti- 
Idbanus, — ^a name imknown among the natives, and which, 
.being employed somewhat arbitrarily by historians and topo» 
graphers, has eecasioned considerable obscurity in their 
-writings. 

The hills in this part of Syria are composed of a calc*. 
!feou8 rock having a whitish colour, is extremely hard, and 
which rings in the car when smartly struck with a hammes 
The same description applies lo the masses that surround 
ierusidem, which on the one hand stretch to the River 
Jotdasu «Bd on ^e otEer extend to the Plain of Acre and 
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Jaffa. Like all limestone atrata, they present a great niun- 
ber of caverns, to which, as places of retreat, freqaent 
allusion is made in the books of Samuel and of the Kinga. 
There is one near Damascus, capable of containing four 
thousand men ; and it must have been in a similar recess 
that David and his men encountered the ill-fated Saul when 
pursued by him on the hills of the 'wild goats. 

The mountains that skirt the Valley of the Dead Sea 
present granite and those other rocks which, according to 
the system of Werner, characterize the oldest or piimitiye 
formation. Mount Sinai is a member of the same group, 
and exhibits mineral qualities of a similar nature, extend- 
ing to a certain distance on both sides of the Arabian Gulf. 
It is probable that this region, at a remote epoch, was the 
theatre of immense volcanoes, the effects of which may still 
be traced along the banks of the Lower Jordan, and more 
especially in the lake itself. The warm baths at Tabaria 
show that the same cause still exists, although much re- 
stricted in its operation, — an inference which is amply con- 
£nned by the lavas, the bitumen, and pumice which continue 
to be thrown ashore by the waves of Asphaltites. 

Dr. Clarke remarks, that in the neighbourhood of Cans 
there are several basaltic appearances. The extremities 
of columns, prismatically formed, penetrated the surfiice of 
the soil, so as to render the path very rough and unpleasant. 
These marks of regular or of irregular crystallization 
generally denote, according to his opinion, the vicinity of 
water lying beneath their level. The traveller, having passed 
over a series of successive plains, resembling in their giada- 
tion the order of a staircase, observes, as he descends to the 
inferior stratum upon which the water rests, that where 
rocks are disclosed the symptoms of crystallization have 
taken place, and then the prismatic configuration is com- 
monly denoted basaltic Such an appearance, therefore, 
in the approach to the Lake of Tiberias is only a pajrallel 
to similar phenomena exhibited by rocks near the Lakes of 
Locarno and Bolsenna in Italy, by those of the Wenner 
Lake in Sweden, by the bed of the Rhine near Cologne in 
Germany, by the Valley of Ronca in the territory of Venma, 
by the Pont de Bridon in the state of Venice, and by num»> 
Tous other examples in the same country. A corresponding 
effect is produced on a small scale on the southern tfedivity 



i 
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of Afthtir Sftat, near Edinbnrgh, where the hill oveihangs 
the Lake of Duddingstone ; and namerous other instances 
are known to occur in the islands which lie between the 
coast of Ireland and Norway, as well as Spain, Portugal, 
Aralna, and India. 

When these crystals have obtained a certain regularity 
of structure, the form is often hexagonal, or six-sided, resem- 
Uing particular kinds of spar, and the emerald. Patrin, dur- 
ing his travels in the deserts of Oriental Tartaiy, discovered 
when breaking the Asiatic emerald, if fresh taken from the 
matrix, not only the same alternate concave and convex 
fractures which sometimes characterize the horizontal fis- 
sures of basaltic pillars, but also the concentric layers which 
denote concretionary formation. It is hardly possible to 
have a more striking proof of coincidence, resultinff from 
aimilarity of structure, in two substances otherwise re- 
markably distinguished from each other. In this state 
wcience remains at present, concerning an appearance in 
nature wliich exhibits nothing more than the common pro- 
cess of crystallization upon a larger scale than has usually 
«xcited attention. Suffice it to remark, that such a phe- 
nomenon is very frequent in the vicinity of very ancient 
Jakes, in the bed of all considerable rivers, or by the |)order8 
<»f the ocean.* 

In a country where there are so many traces of volcanic 
actien, the rocks of the lower levels cannot fail to bear 
maiks of their origin. Hasselquist relates, that the Hill 
of Tiberias, out of which issues the fountain whence the 
•aths are supplied, consists of a black and brittle sulphur- 
mut stone, which is only to be found in large masses in that 
metghbourhood, though it is conmionly met vnth in rolled 
specimens on the shores of the Dead Sea, and in other 
parts of the valley. The sediment deposited by the water 
IB also black, as thick as paste, smells strongly of sulphur, 
and is covered with two skins or cuticles, of which the lower 
10 of a fine dark-green, and the uppermost of a light rusty 
colour. At the mouth of the outlet, where the stream 
formed little cascades over the stones, the first cuticle alone 
was found, and so much resembled a conferva, that one 
migfat have taken it for a vegetable production ; but nearer 

* Bas darkens Travels, vol. iv. p. 191. 
Cc2 
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the river, where the current became Btagnant, both tkhm 
were visible, the yellow on the sarface, and under it the 
green.* 

There are observed, in the same hollow, small portions 
of quartz incrusted with an impure salt, and nodules of clay 
extremely compact. Near the edge of the valley there lie 
[Mattered on the sand considerable portions of flinty slate ; 
and amid the common clay, which forms the basis of the 
soil, are perpendicular layers of a lamellated brown argil, 
assuming, as it were, the slaty structure. Dr. Clarke 
noticed among the pebbles near the Lake of Tiberias pieces 
of a porous rock resembling the substance called toadstone 
in England ; its cavities were filled with zeolite. Native 
gold was likewise found there, but the quantity was so 
small as not to draw from the travellers a suitable degree 
of attention. 

The Vale of the Asphaltites is further remarkable fox a 
species of limestone called the fetid, the smell of which, as 
its name imports, is extremely otTensive. It is still manu- 
factured in the East into amulets, and worn as a specific 
against the plague ; and that a similar superstition existed 
in regard to this stone in very early ages is rendered mani- 
fest by the circumstance, that charms made of the same sub- 
stance were found in the subterranean chambers under the 
pyramids of Sakhara in Upper Egypt. The cause of the 
fetid effluvia emitted from this rock, when partially decom- 
posed by means of friction, is now known to be connected 
with the presence of sulphuretted hydrogen. All • bitu- 
minous limestone, however, does not possess this property. 
It is not uncommon in the calcareous beds called in England 
black marble, but it is by no means their characteristic 
The fragments obtained in the valley of the Jordan have 
this savour in a high degree ; and it is admitted that the 
oriental limestone is more highly impregnated with hydro* 
sulphuret than any hitherto found in Europe, t 

According to Dr. Shaw, the upper strata of rocks on the 
hills along the coast are composed of a soft chalky substance, 
including a great variety of corals, shells, and other marine 
exuvis. Upon the Castravan mountains, near BeizoHt, there 

* Hasaelquist's Voyages and Travels, p. 284. 
t Clarke's Travels, vol. iv. p. SSS and 307. 
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i« a nngnlar bed, consisting likewise of a whitish stone, hat 
of the slate-kind, which unfolds in every flake of it a gieat 
number and variety of fishes. These, for the most part, lie 
exceedingly flat and compressed, like the fossil specimens 
of fern ; yet are, at the same time, so well preserved, that 
the smallest lineaments and fibres of their fins, scales, and 
other specific properties of structure are easily distinguished. 
Among these were some individuals of the squilla tribes 
^which, though one of the tenderest of the crustaceous 
'family, had not suffered the least injury firom pressure or 
friction. The heights of Carmel, too, present similar phe* 
iiomena. In the chalky beds which surround its summit 
•are gathered numerous hollow flints, Uned in the inside with 
-a variety of sparry matter, and having some resemblance to 
petrified fruit. These are commonly bestowed upon pil- 
grims, not only as curiosities, but as antidotes against save* 
ral distempers. Those which bear a likeness to the olive, 
usually denominated " lapides Judaici," are looked upon, 
when dissolved in the juice of lemons, as an approved medi- 
cine for curing the stone and gravel, — a specific, we may 
presume, which, after the fashion of many others, operates 
upon the body through the power of the imagination.* 

The miserable condition of ignorance and neglect into 
which every thing connected with industry has fidlen under 
the Turkish government, prevents us from obtaining any 
information in regard to the mineral stores of that country, 
** whose stones are iron, and out of whose hills thou mayst 
■dig brass." Volney indeed relates, that ores of the former 
metal abound in the mountains of Kesraoun and of the 
Druses, in other words, in the extensive range of which Li« 
}>anus is the principal member. Every summer the inhab< 
itants work those mines which are simply ochreous. There 
is a vague report in the district, that there was anciently a 
Tein of copper near Aleppo, but it must have been long since 
abandoned. It was also . mentioned to the traveller, when 
among the Drases, that a mineral was discovert which 
produced both lead and silver ; though, as such a discovery 
would have ruined the whole district by attracting the % 
attention of the Turks, they made haste to destroy every ) 

* Travels or Observations relatlnfto several pans ofBailiiiyaadtllii 
UfaBt,v«Lll.p.lAlL 
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▼Mtige of U. A similar feeling prevailB leBpecting piecioos 
■tones^^he branch of mineralogy whlcli first gains the 
attention of a rode people. From the geological character 
of the Syrian mountains, there is no doubt that Palestine 
might boast of the topaz, the emerald, the chiyso-beryl, 
sererai varieties of rock-crystal, and also of the finer jas- 
pers. The Sacred Writings prove that the Jews were ac- 
quainted with a considerable variety of ornamental stones, 
as may be seen in the description of the mystical city in the 
book of Revelation, of which " the twelve gates were twelve 
pearls." But the present inhabitants of Canaan, regardless 
of the natural wealth with which the hills and the valleys 
abound, trust to violence for the means of luxury, and to 
the most unprincipled extortion and robbery for their ac- 
customed revenue. From them, therefore, neither know- 
ledge nor elegance can ever be expected to receive any 
attention. 



SECTION II. ^HBTEOBOLOOY. 



Under this head we include the usual properties of the 
atmosphere which minister to health and vegetation, for it 
has been justly remarked that Syria has three climates. 
The summits of Libanus, for instance, covered with snow, 
difiuse a salubrious coolness in the interior ; the fiat situa- 
tions, on the contrary, especially those which stretch aloagp 
the line of the coast, are constantly subjected to heat, 
accompanied with great humidity; while the adjoiiiin|r 
plains of the desert are scorched by the rays of a burning 
sun. The seasons and the productions, of course, undergo 
a corresponding variation. In the mountains the montSs 
of spring and summer very nearly coincide with those in the 
southern parts of Europe; and the winter, which lasts 
firom November till March, is sharp and rigorous. No 
year passes without snow, which often covers the surface 
of the ground to the depth of several feet during many 
weeks. The spring and autumn are agreeable, and the 
summer by no means oppressive. But in the plains, on the 
other hand, as soon as the sun has passed the equator, a 
■bidden transition takes nlace to an overpowering heat. 
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wfaich contioaes till October. To compensate for thif , 
however, the winter is so temperate that orange-trees, dates, 
bananas, and other delicate fruits grow in Uie open field. 
Hence, we need hardly obsenre that a journey of a few 
hours carries the traveller through a succession of seasons, 
and allows him a choice of climate, vaiying from the mild 
temperature of France to the blood-heat of India, or the 
pinching cold of Russia. 

The winds in Palestine, as in all countries which ap- 
proach the tropics, are periodical, and governed in no small 
degree by the course of the sun. About the autumnal equi- 
nox, the north-west begins to blow with frequency and 
strength. It renders the air dry, clear, and sharp ; and it 
is remarkable that on the seacoast it causes the headache, 
like the north-east wind in Egypt. We may further ob- 
serve, that it usually blows three days successively, like the 
south and south-east at the other equinox. It continues to 
prevail till November, that is, about fifty days, when it is 
followed by the west and south-west, called by the Arabs 
** the fathers of rain." In March arise the pernicious winds 
£rOm the southern quarter, with the same circumstances as 
in Egypt ; but they become feebler as we advance towards 
the north, and are much more supportable in the mountains 
"than in the low country. Their duration at. each return 
▼aries from twenty-four hours to three days. The easterly 
winds, which come next in order, continue till June, when 
they are commonly succeeded by an inconstant breeze from 
the north. At this season the wind shifts through all the 
points every day, passing with the sun from east to south, 
«nd from south to west, to return by the north and recom- 
jnence the same circuit. At this time, too, a local wind, 
called the land-breeze, prevails along the coast during the 
night ; it springs up after sunset, lasts till the appearance 
of the solar orb in the morning, and extends only a few 
leagues to sea. 

Travellers have observed that thunder, in the lowlands 
of Palestine as well as in Egypt, is more common during the 
winter than in summer ; while in the mountains, on the 
contraiy, it is more frequent in the latter season, and veiy 
seldom heard in the former. In both these countries it hap* 
pens oftenest in the rainy season, or about the time of the 
equinoxes, especiaUy the antomnal * and it is further xe- 
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markable that it never comes firom the land side, but alwayy 
from the sea. These storms, too, generally speaking, take 
place either in the evening or morning, and rarely in the 
middle of the day. They are accompanied with violent 
■howers of rain, and sometimes of uncommonly large hail, 
which, soon covering the face of the country with stagnant 
water, give rise to a copious evaporation. 

The phenomenon alluded to by the prophet Elijah is still 
found to diversify the aspect of the eastern sky. Yolney 
remarks, that clouds are sometimes seen to dissolve and dis- 
perse'like smoke ; while on other occasions they form in an 
instant, and from a small speck increase to a prodigious 
size. This is particularly observable at the summit of 
Lebanon ; and mariners have usually found that the ap- 
pearance of a cloud on this peak is an infallible presage of 
a westerly wind, one of the ** fathers of rain" in the clunate 
of Judea.* 

Waterspouts are not unfrequent along the shores of Syria, 
and more especially in the neighbourhood of Mount CaimeL 
Those observed by Dr. Shaw appeared to be so many cylin- 
ders of water falling down from the clouds ; though by the 
reflection it might be of these descending columns, or from 
the actual dropping of the fluid contained in them, they 
would sometimes, says he, appear at a distance to be sacked 
up from the sea. The theory of waterspouts in the present 
day does in fact admit the supposition here referred to; 
that the air, being rarefied by particular causes, has its equi- 
librium restored by the elevation of the water, on the same 
. principle that mercury rises in the barometer, or the con* 
tents of a well in a common pump. The opinions of the 
learned traveller on this subject are extremely loose and un* 
scientific, and are only valuable in our times as marking a 
certain stage in the progress of meteorological inquiry. 

The same author has recorded a fact which we have not 
observed in the pages of any other tourist. In traveUinir 
by night, in the beginning of April, through the valleys of 
Mount Ephraim, he was attended for more than an hour by 
an igTiit jaJtuus that displayed itself in a variety of extrao^ 
dinary appearances. It was sometimes globular, and som^ 
times pointed like the flame of a canme; then it spread 

^ Travels or Observattoos, vol. U. p. 13ft. 
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itself fo 80 to inyolve the whole eompsny in itf pale tnof- 
feneive light ; after which it contracted, and sudaenlj di*» 
appeared. But in lees than a minute it would begin again 
to erert itself as at other times, running along from one 
place to another with great swiftness, like a train of gun- 
powder set on fire ; or else it would expand itself over more 
than two or three acres of the adjacent mountains, discover- 
ing every shrub and tree that grew upon them. The atmos- 
phere from the beginning of the evening had been remark- 
ably thick and hazy ; and the dew, as felt upon the bridles, 
was unusually clammy and unctuous. In such weather 
•imilar luminous bodies are observed skipping about the 
masts and yards of ships, and are called by Uie mariners 
corptuansCf a corruption of the cuerpo saritOi or sacred body, 
of the Spaniards. The same were the Castor and Pollux 
of the ancients. Some writers have attempted to account 
for these phenomena, particularly for the ignis faiwut by 
supposing it to be occasioned by successive swarms of flying 
fldowworms, or other insects of the same nature. But, as 
£>r. Shaw observes, not to perceive or feel any of these 
insects, even when the light which they produce spreads 
itself around us, should induce us to explain both this ap- 
pearance and the other on the received principle that they 
are actually meteors, or a spedes of natural phosphorus.* 



SECTION III.— ZOOLOOT. 

In this article we shall confine our attention to such ani- 
mals as are mentioned in Holy Scripture ; our object being 
restricted to an elucidation of the natural history of Pale^ 
tine as it presents itself to the common reader, and not 
according to the arrangement which might be required by 
the rules of science. 

In the fourteenth chapter of Deuteronomy, where a dis^ 
tinction is made between the clean and the unclean, or 
those which might be eaten and those which were prohibited, 
we find in the former class the ox, the sheep, the goat, the 
hurt, the roebuck, the fiillow-deer, the wild goat, the py* 
garg,ti[ie wild ox, and the chamois. As to the domesticated 

* Travels thitni^ 8yi^ and Efirvti vol. i. p. 313. 
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■''WW*!*, which are eommon in all countriesy we shall not 
waste time by exhibiting any description. The next in 
Older, or ^ hart," is also quite familiar ; bat every, scholar 
knows that the Hebrew term ail is so vague in its import^ 
that it has been understood to signify a tree as well as a 
quadruped. Thus the fine expression in the forty-ninth 
chapter of Genesis, uttered by Jacob in reference to one of 
his children, ** Naphtali is a hind let loose ; be giveth goodly 
words," has been translated by Bochart, Houbi^ant, and 
others, in these terms*: — <* Naphtali is a spreaduig tree, 
giving out beautiful branches." The meaning of the patri- 
arch unquestionably was, that the tribe about to descend 
from his son would be active and powerful, enjoying at once 
unrestrained freedom and abundance of food. It might be 
expressed thus : — ^Naphtali is a deer roaming at liberty ; he 
shooteth forth noble branches, or majestic antlers ; his resi- 
dence shall be in a beautiful woodland country ; and, as 
Moses also predicted, **he shall be filled with the blessings 
of the Lord." 

The roebuck, or tzebi of the Hebrews, is regarded by Dr. 
Shaw as the gazelle, or antelope, — ^a beautiful creature 
which is very common all over Greece, Syria, the Holy 
Land, Egypt, and Barbary. It is known among Greek 
naturalists by the name of dorcas, from an allusion to its 
fine eyes, the brilliancy and liveliness of which have passed 
into a proverb in all eastern countries. The damsel whose 
name was Tabitha, which is by interpretation Dorcas, might 
be so called from this particular feature. The antelope 
likewise is in great esteem among the orientals for food, 
having a very sweet musky taste, which is highly agreeable 
to their palates ; and, therefore, the tzebi might wdl be re- 
ceived as one of the dainties at Solomon's table.* If, then, 
says the author just quoted, we lay all these circumstances 
together, they will appear to be much more applicable to the 
gazelle, or antelope, which is a quadruped well known and 
gregarious, than to the roe, which was either not known at 
ail, or at least was veiy rare in those countries. 

The falhuhdeer, or yachmur of the Bible, is received 
among commentators as the wUd beeve, — ^an animal equal in 
size to the stag, or red deer, to which it bears some resem- 
Mttice. It firequents the solitary parts of Judea and the 

* IKiBgslv.aa. 
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surrounding countries, and, like the antelope, is everywhere 
jpregarious. Its flesh is also verj sweet and nourishing, 
and was frequently seen at the tables of kings. 

The tnld goaty or akko, mentioned in Deuteronomy, is 
not held sufficiently specific by naturalists, who imagine that 
it must be identified with another animal called by the Sev- 
enty tragelaphus, literally the goat-deer. The horns of this 
species, which are furrowed and wrinkled as in the goat 
kind, are a foot or fifteen inches long, and bend over the 
back ; though they are shorter and more crooked than those 
of the ibex or steinbuck. It is not unfirequently known by 
the more familiar name of lertoee. 

Considerable obscurity hangs over the natural history of 
the jpygarg, the characteristics of which have not hitherto 
been well determined. The word itself, it has been re- 
marked, seems to denote a creature whose hinder parts are 
of a white colour. Such, says Dr. Shaw, is the lidmeey 
which is shaped exactly like the common antelope, with 
which it agrees in colour and in the shape of its horns, only 
that in the lidmee they are of twice the length, as the animal 
itself is of twice the size. 

The sixth species is the wild oar, or than of the Mosaical 
catalogue, which has generally been rendered the oryx. Now 
this animal is described to be of the goat kind, with the hair 
growing forward, or towards the head. It is further de- 
scribed to be of the size of a beeve, and to be likewise a 
fierce creature, contrary to what is observed of the goat or 
deer kind, which, unless they are irritated and highly pro- 
voked, are all of them of a shy and timorous nature. The 
only quadruped that we are acquainted with to which these 
marks will apply is the buffalo, well known in Egypt and in 
various parts of Western Asia. It may be so far reckoned 
of the goat kind, as the horns are not smooth and even as in 
the beeve, but rough and wrinkled as in the goat. It is, 
besides, nearly the same as the common becvc, and there- 
fore agrees so far with the description of Herodotus. It is 
also a sullen, spiteful animal, being often known to pursue 
the unwary, especially if clad in scarlet. For these reasons, 
the buffalo may not improperly be taken for the thau or 
oryx, \7here0f we have had hitherto little account.* 

* Shawls Travels, vol. ii. p. 380. 
Dd 
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The ehamtfUj or zomer of the fmcient Jewe, has hy di^ 
liBmnt authors been described as the camelopard or giraffe* 
The Syriac version renders the original term into one which 
•ignifies the mountain-ffoat, and so far coincides with our 
common translation of the Scriptures, though it is extremely 
doubtful whether the chamois or the ibex was to be found 
in any district of Palestine. Dr. Shaw holds the opinion 
that the zomer must have been the giraffe ; for though it 
was a rare animal, and not known in Europe before the 
dictatorship of Julius Csesar, it might, he thinks, have been 
common enough in Egypt, as it was a native of Ethiopia, 
the adjoinmg country. It may therefore be presumed, sayo 
he, that the Israelites, during their long residence in the 
land of the Pharaohs, were not only well acquainted with it» 
hut might at different times have tasted its fiesh. 

This inference is rejected with some show of reason by 
the editor of Cahnet's Dictionary, who remarks, it is very 
unlikely that the giraffe, being a native of the torrid zone 
and attached to hot countries, should be so abundant in 
Judea as to be made an article of food. The same argument 
applies to the chamois, which, as it inhabits the highest 
mountains, and seeks the most elevated spots, where snow 
and ice prevail, to shelter it from the heat of summer, was 
probably unknown to the people of Israel. Hence, it still 
remains doubtful to what class of animals the zomer of Moses 
should be attached, though, in our opinion, the balance of 
authorities seems to incline in favour of a small species of 
goat which browsed in the hill-country of Syria. 

The unicorn, or reem, mentioned hi the book of Job, has 
given similar occasion to a variety of opinion. Parkhurst 
unagines that by this term is meant the wild bull, for it is 
evidently an animal of great strength and possessed of horns. 
Mr. Scott, in his Conmientary on the Bible, adopts the same 
view, and reminds his reader, that the bulls of Bashan de- 
scribed by the Psalmist are by the same inspired writer de- 
nominated reems. Other expounders of Sacred Writ main- 
tain that the creature alluded to by the patriarch of Uz can 
have been no other than the double-homed rhinoceros.* 

The vjild asSy or para, celebrated by the same ancient 
ftOthor, is generally understood to be the onager, an animal 

* Job zxxix. ver. 9, U), 11, 13. 
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^rMch u to this day highly prized in Persia and the deserts 
of Tartary, as being fitter for the saddle than the finest 
breed of horses. It has nothing of the dulness or stu- 
pidity of the common ass; is extremely beautiful; and, 
"when properly trained, is docile and tractable in no common 
degree. It was this more valuable kind of ass that Saul 
"WtM in search of when he was chosen by the prophet to 
discharge the duties of royalty. « Who hath sent out the 
'wild ass freel or who hath loosed the bands of the wild 
ass? whose house I have made the wilderness, and the 
barren land his dwellings. He scometh the multitude of 
tbe city, neither regardeth he the crying of the driver. The 
range of the mountains is his pasture, and he searcheth 
after every green thing."* 

The " wild goats of the rock," described in the chapter 
just quoted, are supposed to be the same as the ibex or 
Douquetin. This animal is larger than the tame goat, but 
resembles it much in form. The head is small in propor- 
tion to the body, with the muzzle thick and compressed, 
and a little arched. The eyes are large and round, and 
have much fire and brilliancy. The horns are so majestic^ 
that when fiiUy grown they occasionally weigh sixteen or 
eighteen pounds. He feeds during the night in the highest 
woods ; but the sun no sooner begins to gild the summits, 
than he quits the woody region, and mounts, feeding in his 
progress, till he has reached the most considerable heights. 
The female shows much attachment to her young, and even 
defends it against eagles, wolves, and other enemies. She 
takes refiige in some cavern, and, presenting her head at the 
entrance of the hole, resolutely opposes the assailants. 
Hence the allusion to this affectionate creature in the book 
of Proverbs, ** Let thy wife be as the loving hind and the 
pleasant roe." 

The saphan of the Bible is usually translated cany. 
** The high hills are a refiige for the wild goats, and the 
todks for the conies." But it is now believed that the ash- 
koko, an animal mentioned by Bruce, presents properties 
which accord much better with the description of the saphan 
given in different parts of the Old Testament, than the 
CODJ) liare, or rabbit This curious creature, we are told 

•Jobxziix.5,6,7,8. 
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by that traveller, is found in Ethiopia, in the caverns of the 
rocks, or under great stones. It does not burrow or make 
holes like the rat or rabbit, nature having interdicted this 
practice by furnishing it with feet, the toes of which are 
perfectly round, and of a sofl, pulpy, tender substance : the 
fleshy part of them projects beyond the nails, which are 
rather sharp, very similar to a man^s nails ill-grovni, and 
appear given to it rather for the defence of its soft toes, than 
for any active use in digging, to which they are by no means 
adapted.* 

A living vmter, who has considered this subject with 
great attention, gives as the result of his inquiry, that the 
■aphan of the ancient Hebrews, rendered " cony" in the 
English Bible, is a very different animal ; that it has a 
nearer resemblance to the hedgehog, the bear, the mouse, 
the jerboa, or the marmot, though it is not any of these. 
It is the webro of the Arabians, the daman-Israel of Shaw, 
the asbkoko of Bruce, and clipdass of the Dutch. f 

The prophet Isaiah, in recording the idolatrous and pro- 
&ne habits of his countrymen, mentions the ** eating of 
swine's flesh, and the abomination, and the mouse.** This 
is supposed to be the jerboa, an animal common in the 
East, about the size of a rat, and which only uses its hind- 
legs. There can be little doubt that this is the creature 
alluded to by the Hebrew legislator when he said, " What- 
soever goeth upon its paws, among all manner of beasts 
that go on all four, those are unclean unto you." Hassel- 
<l\nBt tells us that the jerboa, or leaping-rat, as he calls ity 
moves only by leaps and jumps. When he stops he brings 
his feet close under his belly, and rests on the juncture of 
his leg. He uses, when eating, his fore-paws, like other 
animals of his kind. He sleeps by day, and is in motion 
during the night. He eats com and grains of sesamum 
Though he does not fear man, 'tie is not easily tamed ; foi 
which reason he must be kept in a cage. 

The porcupine, or kephad, is spoken of in the writing 
of Isaiah under the denomination of the bittern. " I wiD 
make Babylon a possession for the bittern and pools ol 

• Appendix to Bracers Travels, p. 139.. 

t See an article in the sixth volame of the Wemerian Menurim, Ij 
Dr. Soott, of Ck)r8torphlne, " On the Animal called Saphan in the He'' 
brew Scriptures.'* 
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water.*' In another chapter, the mspired author asaodates 
the kephad viith the pelican, with the yanshaph or ardea- 
ihis, and with oreb, or the raven kind ; and hence a con- 
siderable difficulty haa arisen in regard to the class of ani- 
mals in which it ought to be ranked. Bochart had no doubt 
that the porcupine was in the mind of the prophet when he 
wrote the description of the Assyrian capital wasted and 
■abandoned. This creature is a native of the hottest climates 
of Africa and India, and yet can live and multiply in milder 
latitudes. It is now found in Spain, and in the Apennines 
near Rome. Pliny asserts that the porcupine, like the 
bear, hides itself in winter. In a Memoir on Babylon, by 
the late Mr. Rich, it is stated that great quantities of por- 
cupine-quills were found on the spot ; and that in most of 
the cavities are numbers of bats and owls. 

The mole and the bat are reckoned among the unclean 
animals forbidden to the Jews by their Divine lawgiver. 
The latter is distinctly included under the following descrip- 
tion : " Every creeping thing that flieth shall be unclean to 
you ;■ they snail not be eaten." The legs of the bat appear 
to be absolutely different from those of all other animals, 
and indeed they are directed, and even formed in a very 
particular manner. In order to advance, he raises both his 
front-legs at once, and places them at a small distance for- 
ward ; at the same time the thumb of each foot points out- 
ward, and the creature catches with the claw at any thing 
which it can lay hold of; then he stretches behind hhn his 
two hind-legs, so that the five toes of each foot are also 
directed backward ; he supports himself on the sole of this 
loot, and secures himself by means of the claws on his 
toes ; then he raises his body on the front-legs, and throws 
himself forward by folding the upper arm on the fore-arm, 
which motion is assisted by the extension of the hind-legs, 
which also push the body forward. This gait, though 
heavy, because the body falls to the ground at every step, is 
yet sometimes pretty quick, when the feet can readily meet 
with good holdmg-places ; but when the claw of the front 
foot meets with any thing loose, the exertion is inefficient** 

* DaobentoD, CaUnet, vol. iv. p. 645 See also Sbaw, HasselqaiM; 
anlBoebart 

Dd2 
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BSCnON IT. BISDB. 

In the writings of Moses, the winged tribes are divided 
Into three classes, according as thej oocnpy the air, the land, 
or the water. 

BIKDS or THS AH. 

Eagle Eafle. 

OsaifWqse Yolmre. 

Ospray BlaekSa^. 

Vnlnue Hawk. 

Kite Kite. 

Baven Baveu. 

ItAMD BIRDS. 

Owl Ostridi. 

Nifbt-hawk Nigbt-owL 

Cuckoo Saf-saT. 

Hawk Ancient Ibis. 

WATKR BIEML 

little Owl Sea-goU. 

Cormorant Oormoruit. 

GrtetOwl Ibis Ardea. 

Swan Wild Goose. 

Fdican Pelican. 

Gier Eagle Alcyone. 

Stork Stork. 

Heron Long-nedL 

Lapwing Hoopoe. 

These are the unclean birds, according to the Mosaica! 
arrangement and the views of the English translators. But 
it must not be concealed, that the attainments of the latter 
in ornithology were not particularly accurate ; and, as a 
proof of this, we may mention a fact obvious to the youngest 
student of Oriental languages, that the same Hebrew words 
in Leviticus and Deuteronomy are not always rendered by 
the same term in our tongue. For example, the vulture of 
the .former book is in the latter called the glede ; and there 
9xe many similar variations, in different parts of the Old 
Testament, in regard to the others. 

The swaUf or tinshemet of the Hebrews, is a very doubt- 
ful bird. The Seventy render it by porphyriarij which sig^- 
nifies a purple hen, a water-fowl well known in the East 
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• Dr. Geddef observes that the root or etymon of the term 
tinshemet denotes breathing or respiring^ — a description 
wbicb-is supposed to point to a well-known quality in the 
swan, that of being able to respire a long time with its bill 
and neck under water, and even plunged in mud. Park- 
hurst thinks the conjecture of Michaelis not improbable, 
namely^ '* that it is the goose, which every one knows is 
remarkable for its manner of breathing out or hissing when 
provoked." The latter writer observes, "what uiidLes me 
conjecture this is, that the Chaldee interpreters who in 
Leviticus render it obija, do not use this word in Deuter- 
onomy, but substitute the ' white kak,' which, according to 
Buxtorf, denotes the goose." Norden mentions a goose 
of the Nile whose plumage is extremely beautiiiil. It is of 
an exquisite aromatic taste, smells of ginger, and has a great 
deal of flavour. Can this be the Hebrew tiTtshemetj and the 
forphyrion of the Seventy 1 

Again, it is conjectured by modem naturalists that the 
heron should be included among storks. Commentators, it 
is true, are quite at a loss in regard to the precise import 
of the original term anapha^ and some of them accordingly 
leave it altogether untranslated. It is not improbable that 
the Long-neck mentioned by Dr. Shaw may be the animal 
alluded to by the sacred lawgiver. This bird, we are told, 
is of the bittern kind, somewhat less than the lapwing. 
The neck, the breast, and the belly are of a light yellow 
colour, while the back and upper part of the wings are jet- 
black. The tail is short ; the feathers of the neck are long, 
and streaked with white or a pale yellow. The bill, whidn 
is three inches long, is green, and in form like that of the 
stork ; and the legs, which are short and slender, are of the 
same colour. In walking and searching for food, it throws 
out its neck seven or eight inches ; whence the Arabs call 
it Boo-onk, or Long-neck.* 

The hoopoe is thought to be pretty well ascertained ; yet 
we might suppose that a bird which frequents water more 
than the European variety does, would not have been mis- 
placed at the close of the list given above. The accuracy 
of the inspired writer, however, in treating this part of the 
8ubject9 has been generally extolled, — an aocoracy which» 

* OitaBSt^ DisUoiiiyyi veL Iv. p, flSO. 
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there is no doubt, will hereafter lead to the most satisfao- 
tory conclusions in determining the several species he enu- 
merates. All these birds being fish-eaters, no distinction 
is afforded arising from diversity of food ; but the Hebrew 
naturalist begins with those which inhabit the sea and its 
rocky cliffs, the gannet and the cormorant ; then he pro- 
ceeds to the marsh birds, the bitterns ; then to the river and 
lake birds, the pelican, the kingfisher, or the shagarag; 
then the stork, which is a bird of passage, lives on land as 
well as on water, and feeds on frogs and insects no less 
than on fish ; then to another, which probably is a bird of 

Iiassage also, because it is mentioned the last in the cata- 
ogue. The hoopoe is certainly a migratory bird, feeds less 
on fish than any of the former kinds, and has, in fact, no 
great relation to the water. 

It was objected by Michaelis that the chaHdoJi of the 
Hebrews could not be the stork, because the latter bird 
does not usually roost on trees ; and yet it is asserted in 
the hundred-and-fourth Psalm, that the fir-trees are a dwell- 
ing for the stork. But Doubdan, who had no hypothesis 
to maintain, relates that he saw storks resting on trees be- 
tween Cana and Nazareth ; and Dr. Shaw says expressly, 
iikd storks breed plentifully in Barbary ; and that the fir- 
trees, and other trees when these are wanting, are a 
** dwelling for the stork.*' It is therefore probable that 
this bird conforms its manners to circumstances ; that 
wherever it obtains rest, security, and accommodation, there 
it resides, whether in a ruin or a forest. So that on the 
whole we need not hesitate, merely because the European 
stork seldom inhabits trees, to admit that it is the chasidah 
of the Sacred Scriptures. 

We purposely abstain from the description of such birds 
as are common to Palestine and to the climates of Europe. 
The ostrich, no doubt, is peculiar to the deserts of Syria 
and of Arabia, and might therefore demand a more minute 
delineation than is consistent with our limits. Suffice it 
to mention, that it is one of the largest and m6st remark- 
able of the feathered tribes, and has been celebrated from 
the most remote antiquity by many fabulous writers, who 
ascribe to it qualities more wonderful than even those which 
it actually possesses. Its height is estimated at seven or 
eight feet, and in swiftness it soxpasses every other animaL 
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^That it in gregarious iu> naturalist any longer doubts, being 

generally seen in large troops at a great distance from the 
abitations of man. The egg is about three pounds in 
TV^eight, and in the warmer countries of the East is usually 
hatched by the rays of the sun alone ; though in less 
Jheated regions the bird is observed to practise incubation. 
The same remarks might be applied to the pelican, 
iwhose solitary life as an imiabitant of the desert is occa- 
sionally referred to in the Sacred Writings. It appears, 
however, that this bird is migratory, whence we may con- 
clude that it is also gregarious, and does not always remain 
alone. In their motion through the air, the pelicans imi- 
tate the procedure of the wild-goose, and form their van 
into an acute angle. When of full age, the male is supe- 
rior in size to the swan, weighs twenty-five pounds, and 
from wing to wing extends not less than fifteen feet. The 
upper mandible is flat and broad, and hooked at the end ; 
the lower mandible has appended to it a very dilatable bag, 
reaching eight or nine inches down the neck, and large 
enough to contain several quarts of water. Its food is fish ; 
in' diving for which it sometimes descends from a great 
height. When it has. filled its pouch, it flies to some con- 
venient point of a rock, where it swallows its prey at 
leisure. The vulgar notion that the female pelican feeds 
her young with blood from her breast, has arisen from the 
use of the ba? just described, which she opens from time 
to time to discharge a supply of fish or water for their 
noorishment. 



SECTION V. — ^AMPHIBIA AND REPTILKS. ^ 

In the book of Deuteronomy there is an allusion made 
to a destructive creature in the following terms : — " Their 
wine is the poison of dragons and the cruel venom of asps." 
It is thought that the gecko is the animal contemplated in 
this description, it being acknowledged by all naturalists to 
contain a mortal poison. Nature, in this instance, says 
Baffon, appears to act against herself: in a lizard, whose 
species is but too prolific, she exalts a corrosive liquid to 
lach a degree as to carry death and dissolution into all liv- 
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ing sabstances which it may happen to penetrate. Tbia 
deadly reptile has some resemblance to the chameleon ; ^ei 
head, almost triangular, is big in proportion to his body ; 
the eyes are very large, the tongue is flat, covered with 
small scales, and the end is rounded ; the teeth are sharp, 
and so strong that, according to Bontius, they are able to 
make an impression even on steel. The gecko is ahnost 
entirely covered with large warts, more or less rising ; the 
under part of the thigh is furnished with a row of tubercles 
raised and grooved. The feet are remaikable for oval 
scales, more or less hollowed in the middle, as large as the 
under surface of the toes themselves, and regularly dis- 
posed over one another, like slates on a roof. The usual 
colour of this animal is a clear green, spotted with brilliant 
red. It inhabits the crevices of half-rotten trees as well as 
humid places ; it is sometimes met with in houses, where 
it occasions great alarm, and where every exertion is made 
to destroy it speedily. Bontius writes, that the bite is so 
venomous that, if the part bitten be not cut away or homed, 
death ensues in a few hours. 

Calmet enumerates eleven kinds of serpents as known 
to the Hebrews, the names of which are as follow : — 

1. Ephe, tbe viper. 

S. Chephir,aBortof aspic. 

3. Acshnb, the aspic. 

4. Petheo, a similar reptile. 

5. Tzeboa, speckled serpent. 

6. I^immaon. 



7. Tzeplu), or TanjibaBif a 
liak. 

8. Kippos, the aoontias. 

9. Shephiphon, tbe cerastes. 

10. Shachal, the black serpent. 

11. Saraph, a flying-serpent. 



The first of these is remarkable for its quick and pene- 
trating poison ; it is about tw9 feet long, and as thick as a 
man's arm, beautijfiilly spotted with yellow and brown, and 
sprinkled over with blackish specks, similar to those of the 
horn-nosed snake. It has a wide mouth, by whicli it in- 
hales a great quantity of air, and, when fully inflated, ejects 
it vrith such violence as to be heard at a considerable dis- 
tance. 

The shachaly or black serpent, is described by Forskall as 
being wholly of that colour, a cubit in length, and as thick 
as a finger. Its bite is not incurable, but the wound swells 
severely ; the application of a ligature prevents the venom 
from spreading ; or certain plants, as the caper, may be 
employed to relieye it. Mr. Jackson describes a black sef* 
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pent of much more terrific powers. It ie about seven or 
eight feet long, with a small head, which, when nbout to 
assail any object, it frequently expands to four times 
its ordinary size. It is the only one that will attack trar- 
ellers ; in doing which it coils itself up, and darts to a great 
distance by the elasticity of its body and tail. The wound 
inflicted by the bite is small, but the sunounding part inj- 
mediately turns black, which colour soon pervades the 
whole body, and the sufferer expires. 

But, viewed in connexion with Scripture, the most inter* 
esting in the list given in the preceding page is that which 
stands the seventh in order. Speaking of the happy time 
revealed by the prophetical spirit, Isaiah remarks that '* the 
sucking child shall play on the hole of the asp, and the 
weaned child shall put his hand on the cockatrice' den.'' 
The editor of Calmet's Dictionary imagines that the naja^ 
or cobra di capello, is the serpent here alluded to by the 
holy penman, and which is known to possess the mo4t ener- 
getic poison. We cannot indeed discover positively, 
whether it lays eggs ; but the evidence for that fact is pre- 
sumptive, because all serpents issue from eggs ; and the 
only difference between the oviparous and viviparous is, 
that in the former the eggs are laid before the foetus is ma- 
ture, in the latter the foetus bursts the egg while yet in the 
womb of its mother. 

If the egg be broken, the little serpent is found rolled up 
in a spiral form. It appears motionless during some time ; 
but if the term of its exclusion be near, it opens its jaws, 
inhales at several respirations the air of the atmosphere, its 
lungs fill, it stretches itself, and moved by this impetus it 
begins to crawl. 

The eggs of this reptile have probably given occasion to 
a fable, which says that cocks can lay eggs, but that the^e 
always produce serpents ; and that though the cock does 
not hatch them, the warmth of the sand and atmosphere 
answers the purposes of incubation. The eggs of the 
tzepho, of which she lays eighteen or twenty, are equal to 
those of a pigeon, while those of the ■ great boa are not 
more than two or three inches in length. As an instance, 
that the eggs of poisonous serpents do not always burst in 
the body of the female, we may mention the cerastes^ 
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which, we are assured, lays in the sand at least £}iir or 
five, res&Qbling in size those of a dove. 

On the grounds now explained, we may understand the 
language of the prophet Isaiah, who says of the wicked that 
« they hatch cockatrice* eggs ; he that eateth of their eggs 
dieth) and that which is crushed breaketh forth into a viper.'* 
The reptile here alluded to under the name of cockatrice, 
is the tzepho or tzephoni ; which, we find, lays eggs so sim- 
ilar to those of poultry, as to be mistaken and eaten for 
them. Labat farther relates that he crushed some eggs of 
a large serpent, and found several young in each egg ; 
wbich were no sooner freed from the shell than they coiled 
themselves into the attitude of attack, and were ready to 
spring on whatever came in their way. 

In the forty-ninth chapter of Genesis we find the remark- 
able prediction uttered by Jacob in reference to Dan, that 
he ^* shall be a serpent in the way, an adder in the path, 
which biteth the horse's heels." The original term here 
is shephiphon, and is understood by severd authors to de- 
note the cerastes, a very poisonous kind of viper, distin- 
guished by having horns. This animal, we ai^ informed 
by Mr. Bruce, moves with great rapidity, and in all direc- 
tions, forward, backward, and sideways. When he wishes 
to surprise any one who is too far from him, he creeps with 
his side towards the person, and his head averted, till, judg- 
ing his distance, he turns round and springs upon him. ** I 
saw one of them at Cairo crawl up the side of a box in 
which there were many, and there lie still as if hiding him- 
self till one of the people who brought him to us came 
near him ; and though in a very disadvantageous posture, 
sticking as it were perpendicularly to the side of the box, 
he leaped nearly the distance of three feet, and fastened 
between the man's forefinger and thumb, so as to bring the 
blood. The fellow showed no signs of either pain or fear ; 
and we kept him with us full four hours, without applying 
any sort of remedy, or his seeming inclined to do so." 

The Arabs name this serpent sif!^ siphon, or suphon, 
which seems not very far distant from the root of the He- 
brew word sifiifon or shephiphon. It is called by the Ori- 
entals the Her in waity — au appellation which agrees with 
the manners of the cerastes. Pliny says, that it hides its 
whole boi^y in the sand, leaving only its horns exposed, 
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which, being like grains of barley in appearance, attract 
Inrdfi within its reach, so as to become an easy prey. From 
these circumstances we see, more distinctly, the propriety 
of the allusion made by the patriarch to the insidious policy 
which was to characterize the descendants of Dan in the 
xemoter periods of their history. 

There is mention made in Holy Scripture of the fiery 
flying-serpent, a creature about whose existence and quali- 
ties naturalists have entertained a considerable difference 
of opinion. It is now generally admitted, that, in Guinea, 
Java, and other countries, where there is at once great 
heat and a marshy soil, there exists a species of these ani- 
mals, which have the power of moving in the air, or at least 
of passing from tree to tree. Niebuhr relates, that at Bazra, 
also, '* there is a sort of serpents, called hde sursurie. 
They commonly Uve on dates ; and as it would be trouble* 
some to them to come down one high tree and creep up 
another, they hang by the tail to the branch of one, and, by 
swinging that about, take advantage of its motion to leap 
to that of a second. These the modem Arabs call flyings 
serpents — heie thidre* I do not know whether the ancient 
Arabs were acquainted vrith any other kind of fiying-ser- 
pent."* 

Near Batavia there are certain flying-snakes, or dragons, 
as they are sometimes called. They have four legs, a long 
tail, and their skin speckled vrith many spots ; the^ icings 
are not unlike those of a bat, which they move in flying, 
but otherwise keep them almost unperceived, close to the 
body. They fly nimbly, but cannot hold out long ; so that 
they only shift from tree to tree at about twenty or thirty 
yaids' distance. On the outside of the throat are two 
bladders, which, being extended when they fly, serve them 
instead of a sail.t 

The scorpion^ or okrab of the Hebrews, has also been 
invested by Oriental naturalists with the power of flying. 
Lucian tells us that there are two kinds of scorpions, one 
residing on the ground, large, having claws, and many ar* 
ticulations at the tail ; the other flies in the air, and has 
inferior wings like locusts, beetles, and bats. In tropical 
dimates the scorpion is a foot in length. No animal in the 

• 8te Calmet» vol. iv. p. 068. t CliiireliUl** Vsysges, vol. II. p. SM 
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creation seems endowed with such an irascible natures 
When caught, they exert their utmost rage against the ^lass 
which contains them ; will attempt to sting a stick when 
put near them; will, without provocation, wound other 
animals confined with them ; and are the cruellest ffliemies 
to each other. Maupertuis put a hundred of them together- 
in the same fflass ; instantly they vented their rage in mu- 
tual destruction, universal carnage ! In a few days only 
fourteen remained, which had killed and devoured all the 
othera. It is even asserted, that when in extremity or 
despair the scorpion will destroy itself. Well might Moses 
mention this animal as one of the dangers of the howling 
wilderness ! They are still very numerous in the desert 
between Syria and Egypt. Br. Clarke tells us that one of 
the privates of the British army, who had received a wound 
from one of them, lost the upper joint of his forefinger be- 
fore it could be healed. The author of the Revelation 
considers them as emblematic of the evils which issue from 
the bottomless pit. " And there came out of the smoke 
locusts upon the earth ; and unto them was given power, 
as the scorpions of the earth have power. And they had 
tails like unto scorpions ; and there were stings in their 
tails : and their power was to hurt men five months."* 

We ought not to be surprised that the translators of the 
English Sible were occasionally at a loss to distinguish the 

fsnera and species of the several animals mentioned in the 
acred Writings ; for even at the present day, when we 
possess infinitely higher advantages in point of natural 
Knowledge, we cannot precisely determine even the class 
or order to which some of them belong. We have an ex- 
ample of this obscurity in the fourth chapter of the book 
of Lamentations, where it is said that " even the sea- 
monsters draw out the breast, they give suck to their young 
ones." The original expression, tannin, appears appHeable 
to those amphibious animals that haunt the banks of rivers 
and the shores of the sea, and was probably used by the 
prophet with a reference to the seal species, which suckle 
their young in the manner described in his pathetic eleey. 
It is true, that it is used in Genesis in connexion with 
the epithet large, and is therefore not improperly rendered 

* Revelstfon Ix. 8, 19. 
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*• great whales.'* Hence it has been concladed, that the 
"word tannm may comprehend the class of lizards from the 
•ft to the crocodile, provided they be amphibious ; also the 
seftly the manati, the morse, and even the whale, if he came 
ashore ; but as whales remain constantly in the deep, they 
•eem to be more correctly ascribed to the class of fishes. 
Moreover, whether the people of Syria had any knowledge 
of the whale kinds, strictly so called, is a point which 
deserves inquiry before it be admitted as certain. At all 
events, it is manifest that the tannin of the Scripture must 
have indicated an animal whicn has many properties com- 
mon to the seal, for it not only applies the breast to its 
young, but has the power of exerting its voice in a moum- 
fal tone. The prophet Micah says, " I will make a wailing 
like the tanninim," a phrase which, in our translation, is 
unhappily rendered ** thragons." It has also the faculty of 
suspending respiration, or of drawing in a quantity of breath 
and of emitting it with violence. ** The wild asses," says 
Jeremiah, ** stand upon the high places ; they puff out the 
breath like the tannmim (here again translated dragons) ; 
their eyes fail because there is no grass." On the whole, 
remarks the editor of Calmet, we may consider the Hebrew 
tahash as being decidedly a seal ; but tannin as including 
creatures resident both on land and in water, or, in other 
words, the amphibia.* 



SBOTION VI.— FRmTS AND PLANTS. 

It has been remarked that, if the advantages of nature 
were duly seconded by the efforts of human skill, we might 
m the space of twenty leagues bring together in Syria the 
vegetable riches of the most distant countries. Besides 
wheat, rye, barley, beans, and the cotton-plant, which are 
cultivated everywhere, there are several objects of utility 
or pleasure, peculiar to different localities. Palestine, for 
example, abounds in sesamum, which affords oil ; and in 
dhoura, similar to that of Egypt. Maize thrives in the light 
soil of Balbec, and rice is cultivated with success along toe 

* Cedmet'a Dictionary, vol. iv. p. dd& 
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marsh of Haoul^. Within these twenty-five years sugar 
canes have been introduced into the gardens of Saida and 
Beirout, which are not inferior to those of the Delta. Indigo 
grows without culture on the banks of the Jordan, and only 
requires a little care to secure a good quality. The hills of 
Latakie produce tobacco, which creates a commercial inter- 
course with Damietta and Cairo. > This crop is at present 
cultivated in all the mountains. The white mulberry forms 
the riches of the Druses, by the beautiful silks which an 
obtained from it ; and the vine, raised on poles or creeping 
along the ground, furnishes red and white wines equsd to 
those of Bordeaux. Jaffa boasts of her lemons and water- 
melons ; Gaza possesses both the dates of Mecca and the 
|X)megranates of Algiers. Tripoli has oranges which might 
vie with those of Malta ; Beirout has figs like Marseilles, 
.and bananas like St. Domingo. Aleppo is unequalled for 
pistachio-nuts ; and Damascus possesses all the fruits of 
Europe ; inasmuch as apples, plums, and peaches, grow 
with equal facility on her rocky soil. Niebuhr is of opi- 
nion that the Arabian coffee-shrub might be cultivated in 
Palestine.* 

The fig-tree, the paimj and the olive, are characteristic of 
the Holy Land, and therefoie deserve our more particular 
attention. In regard to the first, the earliest firuit produced, 
which is usually ripe in June, is called the bbccore ; the 
later, or proper fig, being rarely fit to be gathered before 
the month of August. The name of these last is the ker- 
niez, or kermouse. They constitute. the article which passes 
through the hands of the merchant, after being either pre- 
served in the common way or made up into cakes. They 
.continue a long time on the tree before they fall off; whereas 
the boccore drop as soon as they are ripe, and according to 
the beautiful allusion of the prophet Nahum, ** fall into the 
mouth of the eater upon being shaken." 

The palm must at one time hfxve been common in Pales* 
tine, though at present it fails to attract attention either oq 
account of number or of beauty. In several coins of Yea^ 
pasian, as well as oFhis son Titus, the land of Judea 19 
typified by a disconsolate woman sitting under one of these 
jfciees. Jericho, which was formerly distinguished a9 th« 

* Malte Bmn, vol. U. p. IM. 
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** city of palms," can still boast a few of them, because^ 
besides the advantage of a sandy soil and a warm climate, 
it commands a plentiful supply of water, an element abso- 
lutely indispensable to their growth. At Jerusalem, She- 
chem, and other places to the northward of the capital, not 
more than wo or three of them are eyer seen together ; 
and even these, as their fruit rarely comes to maturity, are 
of no farther service than, like the palm-tree of Deborah, 
to shade the council of the sheiks, or to supply the branches, 
which, as in ancient days, may still be required for religious 
processions.* 

The dive no lonffer holds the place which it once occu- 
pied in the estimation of the inhabitants of Palestine. The 
wretched government under which they exist has rooted 
out all the seeds of industry, by rendering the absence of 
wealth the only security against oppression. But in those 
places where it continues to be cultivated, it affords ample 
proof to establish the accuracy of the inspired writer, who 
denominated Palestine a land of oil-olive and honey. 

The cedars of Libanus still maintain their ancient repu 
tation for beauty and stature ; while they are diversified b^ 
a thousand elegant plants, which dispute with them the pos« 
session of the lofty summits of the mountain. Here the 
astragalus traffacanthoides displays its clusters of purple 
lowers ; and the primrose, the amaryllis, the white and the 
jTange lily, mingle their brilliant hues with the verdure of 
the birch-leaved cherry. Even the snow of the highest 
peaks is skirted by shrubs possessing the most splendid 
colours. The coolness, humidity, and good quality of the 
■oil support an uninterrupted vegetation ; and the bounties 
of nature in those elevated regions are still protected by the 
■pirit of liberty. 

Hasselquist is of opinion that the inld-grapes mentioned 
by the prophet Isaiah must be the hoary night-shade, or 
solanum incanum, because it is common in Egypt, Palestine, 
and Syria. The Arabs call it wolf-grapes, as, from its 
shrubby stalk, it has some resemblance to a vine. But the 
sacred writer could not have found a weed more opposite to 
dhe vine than this, or more suitable to the purpose which he 
'oad in view, for it is extremely pernicious to that plant, and 

* Shaw's Travels, vol. ii. p. 152. 
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ii rcMited out whenever it appears. ** Wherefore,'' exclaims 
the holy seer, '* when I looked that my vineyard should bring 
forth grapes, brought it forth poisonous night-shade ?'** 

The author just named, describes the "balsam of Aaron** 
ai a very fine oil, which emits no scent or smell, and is veiy 
proper for preparing odoriferous ointments. It is obtained 
from a tree called l^hen, which grows in Mount Sinai and 
Upper Egypt, and, it is presumed, in certain parts of the 
Holy Land. Travellers assert that it is the very perfume 
with which the ancient high-priest of the Jews, with whose 
name it is connected, was wont to anoint his beard, and 
which the Psalmist extols so much on account of its rich 
?dour and mollifying qualities, — ^the emblem of domestic 
Harmony and brotherly love. 

There still exists a thorn in Palestine knowQ among 
botanists by the name of the ** spina Christi," or thorn of 
Christ, and supposed to be the shrub which afforded the 
crown worn by our Saviour before his crucifixion. It must 
have been very fit for the purpose, for it has many small 
sharp prickles, well adapted to five pain ; and as the leaves 
greatly resemble those of ivy, it is not improbable that the 
enemies of the Messiah chose it firom its similarity to the 
plant with which emperors and generals were accustomed 
to be crowned ; and hence that there might be calumny, in- 
sult, and derisiozi, meditated in the very act of punishment.* 

* Isaiah t. 4. t Voyages and Travels in tbe It ut, p. 
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** This is one of the best writtra and most instructive books of Qm 
«eries to which it belongs."— iV. Y. American. 

** The whole narrative is of a lively and alluring kind, flowing In its 
language, and enriched with ceaseless anecdote.">^i\r. T. Atlas. 

HISTORY OF CHIVALRY AND THE 

CRUSADES. By 6. P. R. James, Esq. With an 
Engraving. 18mo. 

"The present volume may safely be pronounced an omamrat to the 
kteratuie of the day, and Mr. James be esteemed a writer of great dear- 
uess ana strength,"— iV. Y. Standard. 

" The author of this work has done the public a service, which we tbiok 
will be duly appreciated."— OAm^ion Herald. 

" Mr. James is weU known as an agreeable writer ; and^he subjects 
of this volume are such as can scarcelv foil to prove both amusing and 
interesting."— iV. Y. Daily Advertiser. 

LIFE OF MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS 

By H. G. Bell, Esq. With a Portrait. In 2 vols. ISmo. 

" It is decidedly the most interesting account we Iiave overseen of thai 
lovely and unfortunate being. We have always/^r/t that Mary was inno 
eent of the great crimes charged against hea* by her Aurious and deadly 
enemies ; but our understanding was never before eonvineed. It wia 
with a feeling of eager jov, that we, for the first time in our lives, adaBi^ 
ted the f\)ll con Action of her innocence. Hie book is written with madb 
candour."— Jlf(M5/icAtt9ett« Journal. 

<* The reader will be pleased to learn that the life of Blary has ben 
written anew, by one who appears, both in temper and talsDt. exlraiMiy 
WeUqnsUfledtorthetssk."-iV.r.il«s#. ^^ 



TA.LVABtB WOBKI. 

ANCIENT AND MODERN EGYPT. By 

the Rev. M. Russkll, LL.D. With a Map and En- 
gravings. 18mo. 

** All tbat is known of Egypt is condensed into this history : and the 
foaders of it will find themselyes well repaid for their labour and money .(* 
'^New-Haven Adiiertiser. 

** The information respecting the present state of tMs interesting coiiii> 
try will be found peculiarly yaluable."— iVeuvYorXr Mirror. 

" Tbe worit is written in a very happy style, and presents a mass of 
knowledge of the most useftil and instructive character, collected together 
1»y great industry and research."— jBa^'mor< Reptiblican. 

HISTORY OP POLAND, from the earli- 

est Period to the present Time. By Jambs Flbtchbb, 
Esq. With a Portrait of Kosciusko. 18mo. 

"This work recommends itself to public notice by its elear, concise, 
and impartial history of a country and a people for whom the feelings of 
•▼ery lover of fl-eedom are deeply interested."— iV. Y. Atlas. 

** Of the writer's fUmess and research we have a ^ery good opinion ; 
and his Ixwk is just the thing that Is wanted at the present mcHnent."— 
Jf, Y. Atnerican. 

** No worlE has for a long period been published here so deserviog of 
praise and so replete with interest."— American Traveller. 

FESTIVALS, GAMES, AND AMUSE- 

MENTS, Ancient and Modem. By Horatio Smith, 
Esq. With Additions. By Samubl Woodwobth, £s^^ 
of New-York. With Engravings. 19mo. 

*^ The book contains a mine of information on the subjects embraced 
in its title, and should be placed in every family."— i>r. Y. Standard. 

" We can commend the book as both attractive and useAil."— iV. Y, 
JtmericoTu 

**The book is highly amusing and interesting, as well as instructive.?* 
-^PennsyUMnia Inqvirer. 

" The present work is characterized by great research and learning 
employed in illustrating a subject of much general interest."— £a/ttmorc 
B^epublican. 

LIFE OF SIR ISAAC NEWTON. By 

Pavid Brbwstbr, LL.D. F.R.S. With a Portrait and 
Woodcuts. 18mo. 

*<The present pnblieatioQ cannot (Ul to prove acceptable and vs^UI* 
^N. Y. Standard. 

** The biography of the greatest astronomer that ever lived cannot bs 
ftaii^t wkh else than interest."— JV. Y. Mercantile Advertiser. 

**This is the most complete and authentic biography of this illustriowr 
mn that has yet appeared."— iV. Y. Evenmg Journal. 

<' An excellent biography, beautiAilly written, and eomprising a laifV 
amount of ussAil infonnatloD.'^^iV(n0-A^atv«n Chroniclf. 



M ' VALUABLK WORKS. 

PALESTINE, OR THE HOLY LAND. 

t rom the earliest Period to the present Time. By tht 
"3J? ''*^*'L" y»^"n»e ^»I' amply repay perosal."— v y J«>r,v— 

^S^l ?^ J™ EMPRESS JOSE. 

i-miSE. By John S. Membs, LL.D. With Portraits. 

ti««^* I«n«t>afe of the author is beautinil, and hia itowm of d«i«<nu 
lion exceedingly flne."~;v. y. Brenm*- JoiImS descrlp. 

Ui^ "lam. W.U be r«d wUh u.te«., „d ln«ru«l«, «_co,„ 

LIVES AND VOYAGES OP nPAiri:* 
CAVENDISH, AND D4MPreR • i.L^ "^^^^ 
ductory View of the earKfr EerfU te "^"|J:^h'"4~' 
-nd the Hi,to,7 of the'sucant™ "VVii pfSJl^t. "* 

BaUimore Minerva. ^ interest and useAil rellecUon."^ 

Conn«cf»cwf Mirror. •^»"«»*i » individual, and comroniUti««.«— 



